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INTRODUCTORY PROSPECTUS 


CONTENTS 

ftr TH2 DJilClTAriD# or tpi 
'THEOLOGY or HlNDOSTAN. 


T he estcnfivc fubjcft of the Indian Theology is 
confidcrcd in the following Differtanoii under 
iwo general hcads^ the phyfial and fymbolical, and 
the inore pure fublinic* The ancictu pKyGcai 
ihcology of India is principally treated of in the former 
part of this Diflertarion, whkh 4 divided into four 
feftioDSi andj m the couifc of difeuffion, the Author 
has examined in wliac points tire relicion' of the an- 
citNT litniAKs refcmbled, i. lhat of the Scr- 
thians } That of the anciest* Persians j 
T hat of the AwciENT EovPTiANSi flod, 4 . Tliat of 
the early Grbeka. 

As the fubjea is complex, and, conftqiicntly, asno 
very exact order of arrangement in the bvcAigEdon of 
fuch a middtude of obfeurc and abftraaed topics could 
be adhered to, he folicits the attention of the reader to 
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the fubjoined ipitome of its wntcnts. In die 6rft 
Jt£tiont rctFofpcdivc an the andent religion of Scy- 
thidj snd pointing out its to that of Indio, the 

folbwing point; feemed to demand pameubr notice; 
Divine Ht« were firft celrijiaic'J, and the fublimc pre¬ 
cepts of phiiolbphy (irfi; taught, in the lacred folitude 
of cnovEs and ckvEdifs — the eaxems of Salfette and 
EJephanta, undoubtedly ftupendous fubcerTaneous tem¬ 
ples of the Deity — the particular rios of rcli^oti 
piadifcd, and fricnces taught, in thofc .caverns, re¬ 
ferred for conlidcratlon nnler the fecond general 
head — the cave of Zoroaftcr, of Epidetus, of Py¬ 
thagoras, and of Mohammed. — The alloniihing ex¬ 
tent in ancient times of the conlcCTated groves of Scy- 
tlua and of India — the idolatrous devotion piactifed in 
conl^ratcd groves feveiety anathemadfed in holy Vfrit 

— the fan^nary rites performed th thofc of Scythia 

— the very ancient, but not the original, religion of 
India proved to be of a Janguinary caft—rhe Ne- 
nxMEDHA Jug, or human Jacrifice — the Aswam- 
MXDHA Jdo, or horfc-facrifice — durGoMEOHA jtre, 
orfacrifice of the bull—^the benevolent Hindoo and 
the bloodlcls taw of Bkahsia atttniptcd to be excul¬ 
pated from the srigimU guilt of thele lang^nnary rites, 
by foppofing an intrrpolaiiori of the Veoas, and a 
poflible mixture of the barbaroiKi cuHoms of Scythia 
with thole of India, during die eaHy intcrcourfe of ib? 
two nations in ihe northern regions of Hindoifan — 
that interCDurIc proved from various drcumftancesi 
but particularly from the tmprcillve one of an ancient 
conqueft of HindoBan by OgU2 Cawn, and recorded 

by 
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by Abulgazi, the Tartur hlftorian. The fuhjc£h con- 
£dcicd ill a more general pnim of view — the proba¬ 
ble origin of all human Ihcnficeaj that general belief 
which prevailed thronghouc the ancient world in the 
agen<7 of demons, and in the frantic lerrors infpired 
by sDPERsTiTfON — a dcicriptionj from the Aliatic 
Rcfcarchcs and Mr. Holwell, of Cali-ee, the Ihble 
goddefs of India, with an accompanying engraving of 
that fermidabk divinity, on whofe baleful altarsi human 
victims were accufromed to be oficred, — Human 
lacrifices fcldoin praftifrd by the andents, but in cafra 
of the grcaieft nadonal emergency; as wiR, famine, 
rESTiLENAE, when the nobleft pofUbk vidkns were 
frkded. ^ The variaus modes of devoting to dcaib 
the miferabk viflim fpedhed — particularly the more 
honid rites tried by the Scythians, as deferihed by 
Htrodoms— decapitation, inhumation, or burning, die 
general mode adopted in India —-an infranqe of the 
former from the Heetovades — htimau fiicrifices 
cnmition at the (unerak of the ancient foverrigns of 
Scythia, or Tartaiy, and at chofe of the Indian Ra¬ 
jahs— jnftances of the latter from Teicira, And- 
ennes Relations, Tavernier, and Orme's Hiftorical 
Fragments. Profound veneration both of the Indians 
and Sci'thians for the manes of their ancestors — 
exemplified from a palfage in Herodotus, from another 
in ihc Sacoktai-a, and from Mr. Wilkins’s account 
of the tcrcmoiiy of the Stradha in the Heeto- 

FADES. 

In the fecond fcfiion, relative to the Perfians, the 
very remarkable fimUicude fubfif^g in die leading 

prinetpb 
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pr'mdpU of the religion of ZoROASTiK. and BnAnuA^ 
tite great Icgtfktors of the Persian and Indian em¬ 
pires^ ts pointed out — parciodarly in didr mutual 
belief in okr suraiUE presidiko Deity, governing 
the nniverie by inferior agenis, and adored in Perfia 
under the name of OnoirASDES, and, in India, under 
that of fin ARM E— in the pa^lei powera and fitniUr 
oBicc of the mediatorial Mitkka and the preferver 
' Veeshho— ^in thole of the malignant Arriman and 
the deftroying Seeva — in their account of the con- 
fiifta of the good and evil Gemii, or Dewtarb, con¬ 
tending for fuperiority in the creadan — and in their 
kindred adoration of the Solar Orb and of Fire. 
A general view of the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
an emime radon of the deklea moH confpicuoiis in that 
mydnlogy. The Son and elementary Fire con- 
fidcrcd in both countries as the moft pcrfefl emblemi 
of Deity, Worfhlp paid to the Sun, or Svbyai mi- 
dgr the plea of adoring God in that orfa, whole throne 
the Fcrlians luppofed to be feated in it, a^rted to 
have been in ancient timea nearly as genera] in Ir >dtq 
as in Fcrha —> proved to have been fo from a very 
great variety of infened In order, and cx- 

iracltd from the Yrpas, the Ayeen Akbery, and 
the three principal tranfladdns yet made from ancient 
Sanlcrect writings, via. ilie Geeta, the Heetopade^ 
and the Sacontala — the fe£l of the fun-norlhip- 
pers at this day colled Saura —the account g^ven, by 
Fhiloflrani^ of a moft fuperb temple to the Sun -^ 
another from the Aycen jfl^bery. — The Indian my- 
Aertous trilitcrol word aum the lame with the Egypti* 

an 
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«n oiij and both uTcd to ligtiify the folar fire. —> Fire- 
temples mennoned in the lame book to have fiou- 
rilbed at Benares^ Kai-Jird, and ocher places* in the 
tiiTK of the lecond fioodh, about a thoufand years be¬ 
fore ChrilL^Thc Mootij or Chandra, a male 
dclcy in Hiodoftan—chat very lingular drcumflance 
adduced in proof that India has not borrowed her my¬ 
thology Irom Egype* where the Moon was a female 
divinUy* adored under the namcof*lsis* and whence 
the Greeks had their horned goddcls Ic.^The In¬ 
dian Chandra drawn by antelopes — a rabbit his 
fymboJ* ais the oat was of the Moon in Egypt* for a 
curious phUofophical realbn adduced from Plutarch.—• 
FoETirTAtMS facred to the Moon in*lndia—^no kla 
than j6o fountains confecrated to diat orb at Kchrow, 
in Calhnieer~ a ctrcumllance pUnted out as exceed¬ 
ingly remarkable, being the number of the days of the 
andent year.—The two fopreme rajah families of 
Hindollan denominated Surya-bans and Chahdra- 
RAKs, or children of the fun and moon. — The-clc- 
ments perfonified and Tcncrated under various names 
* — Agnee—Varoka-favav—C nsESHNA) the In¬ 
dian Apollo — Carticeya* the Indian Mars — 
Lachsmee, the Indian Ceres—S sraswati, the In¬ 
dian Minerva — Caua, the Indian god of love — 
Bbatani* the Indko Venus* Ucc. &c.—From adoring 
God in the iiin, the Orientals proceeded by degrees 
to worlbip the planetary train —that worlhlp pro¬ 
moted by their general cultivation of the feiente of 
afironomy. — An enlarged view taken of the ancient 
Sabiaw supERSTiTJorr — its rapid progrcls over all 

the 
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dw Eaft—ftigmatlzcd tn Job and the prc^^hene 
wridngs. — The life axtd proofs oT aftronomy in 
ftlia — ptirfued wtih uncommon ardour tn India — 
mnaiiis of llupcndoiu aftronomicai iniinimcnts at the 
obfervatory of Benares and other places.— The In¬ 
diana believed the liars to be cicaftly what the Fltoeni- 
dam impgiited their zophesauitit to be, ahimat£o 
iwTELLfCENCES—of tht foitiicf, cvideucc adduccd 
froin iheAycen Altbety} of the latter, proof brought 
Itom Bilhop Cumberland’s Saitchi^nHiho.—-Their 
greaielt princes, legilbtors, and heroes, conlequeaily 
to the ikies — reprefencative images formed of 
them —ihofc images by degrees adored inftcad of, 
their originals. — Vaiiom anJtuifc, as their iclpc^vr 
tymbob, aOigned to Acm by fiiperllibon — thofe ani- 
iTTithi venerated in thm turn. —A recrofpe< 3 ive furvey 
of the deiitn and fymbols of Egypt, and a Ihorr p- 
rallel, pepotatory to one more extended, of thoie 
deidcs, and their fyn^is, with the Indian divinities 
and fyrabob. — The bull of Osiats —the bull of 
SfsvA. — StapESTS lacied in both Eountrics—the 
EAOLE of Jove —the GAftv»A, or eagle of Vieshhit* 

* _ That Itirvey exietKied to tlie temples of either 

coontry — the rimilhudc aftonifliing, but rcfc/ved for 
fnB esaminaiion after the caverns of Salfctte and 
Elephants lhall have been deferibed,— The ftu- 
pendous myfleries of ftiperflition prafHfcd in them 
attempted lo be inveftigated, and the profound arcana 
caught in them unfolded. — The Author enters upon 
that talk, hitherto unsccomphlhed, and even tinat- 
lemptcd, by die greatefl Indian fcholars and the tpoft 

celebrated 
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celebrated Afiatlc travdJtrs, with diffidence* bfcndod 
vlth firmnefs, refuldng from long and daborate »n- 
vcftlgailon into fuch books of anciqiity as treat of 
cavER!fSj and inch modcfii publlcadofis as beft dt* 
feribe the oROTTOtaof Egjpt* the rockf subtei- 
RANEona Ihrinti of MirtiRAi and the particular ca¬ 
verns in qocftioiL —■ 1 he author^ in this part* more 
immediately conTulted* arc Porphyry, in his very curi¬ 
ous and HrautiRil treadfe dc Antro Nymphabvmj 
Mr- Norden's Account, and cle^nt engraving of the 
Ecvptiam ANTmuiTJis 1 and Mont&ocon and Dr. 
Hyde on the MithRatic Caves, Rtte^ and Svu- 
aoLs. —Convinced that the rnyfrciy, confidercd by 
M. AnqiictU Du Perron and M. Niebuhr as in- 
(crurablc. was only to be fol vcd by a ftlUclofcr ciarm- 
pafinn of thc prindpfcs of the Zrno and the Vedas, 
by means of Or. Hyde and WiUiam Jones, he 
atcempis to invefligate llill deeper ^oJe facred de- 
pontories of either religion.—He enters with feme 
minuiencls into the hiftoryiof Zoroaftcr, the reforw- 
Es., not the f^VENTOR, of thc Magian fcligjoftj lie 
traces his " fecret frjotftcps," and thofc of Darius 
Hyftafpes/ his royal patron, to tlic “ woody foii- 
tudes" (as tlicy arc expitfdy called by AmmianiB 
Marcellinus) of .the venerable Brachmans in " Up¬ 
per India,” moft proUibly the tnountaios of Nau- 
CRACUT, and, again following the reformer back to 
Pcrlia, after having been inibufted in thc mckft pro¬ 
found and myflcrioiis rites praftifod in dicir confcctated 
caverns, attentively marks his motions, and obferv^ 

his unhativc conduft- From thc invaluable ncao 
- - of 


^ Libraiyfligr,{\io. 
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of Porphfiy sbove-menrioned, the ftMtbor k enabled 
to ddcKbe the pirHruUr oraamcnts of that lonely 
CAVi to which he aftenvarda retired in Media, the 
aftronomicai fyiobols, and other mathematical ap¬ 
paratus," with whidi it was decorated j and, from his 
reviving, throughout Perfia and Media, tlie venera¬ 
tion ibr fire, as weQ as his citing the fhjpendons 
TtRE-TEMPi-E at BaUt, the author forms thole cofh 
duJions which are fubmitted to the reader in the pages 
more immediately fbllowirg. — The author Itipports 
his deduflions, by a very curious paflage, ^ven at 
large by Origen, from Celfos, one of the tnoft learned 
philofophere among the ancients, concerning die s^evek 
GAT as, embiemaiicat of the seven pcanets, ere^ed 
m die Mitkaatio caverns, through which the fyde^ 
real Metempiychofis was peifemied j and contrail 
that paflage with others cited from die Ayecn Akhcry, 
in proof that there afbually did exilt, even fo late 3 
in Abu) Faail's time, among the rodty mountBtiK 
in Upper Hindofbui, excavations the moft nume¬ 
rous and prodigbus, and carved roots of the-moft 
aftonifhing febrication. 

A genera] view is now taken of the fcidpcured 
imagery in the caverns of Elephanm, in which ore 
exlnbitedj as well the fubfomet of all the preceding 
deferipdons, as the relpcdlive hypothefe formed ' from 
the furvey of them by French and Enghfh travellers. 
™ Thofe of Niebuhr by far the tnoft edireft and 
faas&£tory — a more particular deferipdon of the 
^Icphanta Pagoda* its ftyle of architefture, dimen- 
fions, o rnam ents, recefles, eiftems for the water of 

purification, 
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purification, &c. &c. — The (lupendoua iigure of the . 
grand Indian triad of Deity, Brasua, 
and Seeta, minuidy deferibed, and Uinflraccd iry an 
accurate engra^mg. — The otlter more remarkable 
ftatuca luccelTivelj dclineared. » Both the figures and 
chetr ornamental jymbob piouily alluJlvc to the ihco- 
lo^cal notions at this day prevalent among the Htn« 
doos, —The Hindoo nadon divided into innumerable 
jfcdb, but uldmately branched forth Into two principal 
ones, that of Veesrnu and that of Mahaoeo, or 
5ebva, ut^ the wotibippers of the Deity, in bh 
frefer^ng and hU d^rcying capacity»— The lyflietn 
bf religion profefled by the former, throughout this 
Diflicrcarioo, reprefentfd as the prioiidve, niM, bene¬ 
volent, tjftem of theology, originally cftablilbed in 
Hindoftan. — That profefled by the larter full of 
terror, and productive of the- molt licetidotis ptadiecs. 

— The in^eixnt worflitp of Seeva, his (iCcs ^ 
fymbok deferibed with as much delicacy as poflible, 
confidently with perijjicuiry. The LirrcAH fiinilarto 
the Fhalcus of the Greeks and the PatApus of the 
Romans.—The fKrcd recela, or Sacellum, of Seeva, 

— An extended fiirVcy of that cuiious but degrading 
fuperdition. — The Lingam an emblem, id India, of 
the cr^dvc power-^allatied as a lymbol to Seeva, 

«ihe oESfftuCTiVE power, upon that philofophTCal 
principle of the Brahmins, that to is only to 
generate and re^preduee id another way." 

The author now enters on the third fedion, con¬ 
taining the parallel of the Istdiak and Eov^tiaw 
fydems of theology, in whkh chat bafe fpecies of 

woilhip 
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wofililp forms the fi/ft diffingutlhing feature. — A 
deferiptian of die origin of Biallfc worfliip in ^pt, 
ftom Diodorovis Siculus,—An inftance exhibited, fronl 
Atbenxus, of the fplcndourdifpbiyeda; a Phallic fefH- 
val, celebrated in E^pt by Ptolemy Philadelphia. 
The fame with that of Baal-Peor in Scripture,— 
The Greeks borrowed and Infamoufly refined upon it 
in their orgies of Bacchus.—the remarkable fimi- 
i jpirlf of 3 faS: recorded in a prophanc writer, relative 
to die introduckion of the Pnallica at Athens, and 
a circumflancc related in Scripture, in regard to the 
PhtlUHncs, who had captured and profaned the ark of 
God.—The former hiftoty in the prophiinc writer no 
forgery from the laucr, as aflerted by Patrick and 
Bocharl; but the mode of ptinilhmcnc and propiria- 
don agreeable to the uiage of EaAem counmes.—> 
Dcmonlbatcd to be fo by a paffage in Tavernier’s 
Voyages in Jndb i and another in the Sketches of 
Mr, Crauford, — The Author apologizes for going fo 
largely into fo dilagrccablc a-fubje£k^ but affirms, 
that, without the explanation, the Indian fydciti of 
theology, of which it engrofies lb large a portion, 
would be utterly unintelligible.'—He concludes it for 
the prefcnt, fince the enoroudes promoted by the 
dofkrinc muA be nodeed in a fuccccding part of the 
Diflettadon, by dirplaying its atrocioufoeis; arfd refers 
back, for the genuine origin of fuch ne£trious rites, 
to the principles and praaiccs of that vitiated Ton 
of Noah, the carlieft idolater of the pofl'^diluvian 
world, who led the firll colony from Chaldta to the 
bonks of die Nile. — Tliat die moft venerated jools 

of 
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of India arc [he att^ibut^s of God petfoiuRedi or 
B^AjAHs exalted, by their piety or beavery, to the 
rank of divinities* mu ft be evident* from the general 
view nf this Pantheon of India j iince fupetior power 
could not be dirpizj'cd in hieroglyphic reprefentation 
more forcibly* than by a fignre with Biimersus bandst 
nor excelUtig wKdom more apdy delineated than by 
a arde of beadi j fmee the radiated crcw4 of glory 
lUtUrally points out the divoii^ of the polledbrj and 
x\K/irptnlt from his great vigour and rcvirefccncc* is 
equally In Egypt and in India the known emblem of 
DtUy, 

The Author, continuing the paralid between the 
theology of India and Egypt, proceeds to examine 
the more muncraiiSj and fearedy Ids aftoniftung, ex-- 
cavaiions and hieroglyphic fculptuies of Cas'arah* 
in the illand of Salic tte — the moll authentic accounts 
of ilicm, tliofe infcrteii in tire feventh volume of the 
Archaeologia, and in the prdindnary difcoo fe to Mr. 
Anquctil’s Zend-AvdU — The iOand itldf and the 
external appearance cjf the caverns deferibed — The 
rocks thenifcivcs. In which they are hewn* bear 
ftrong marks of calcination — AflerteJ by M, An- 
quetil to be hewn by the chiliel into a pyramidal 
form —' Pyramids fo conitrudled to lelcmbie the figure 
of a flame of fire — The external figure adduced as 
probable proof of the ancient internal worihip — The 
caverns of Canarab* from their appearance* deno¬ 
minated by the natives “ the city of Caoarah" — A 
general ddeription of the caverns — The eminences 
of the rocks probably uTed by the Brahmins as 

VoLt IJ, B obfervatoties 
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obfcrvatones <— The anhiteflure codidercd — This 
from its height, uid from its arched roof, far 

more ma^fictjnt than that of Elephanta- _ The 

tanks for abludon nuracrous, and the temple of See v a, 
iffith the Pita LLOS, every where difceraibJc — Vifiblc 
recclTes for the lamps that, probably, were kept con- 
rinualjy buniir.g ~ Tlie aftonifhiiig heieht of the 
CAEAT altaa, and maguinide of the cololTal fbtucs 
■— An attempt to difplay, b animated langtt^, the 
Atipendous magnificence and fplendour of the Mith- 
tadc worlhip" the origin of hieroglyphics- — The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt compared with thofe of Imfia 
“ The Ggns of the Indian zodiac ftill vifiblc on the 
cornices of the cavem-pagoUas — T he great Gmi- 
Wity, in many points, between the Ia-ihans ant! 
Chinese — The primeval Icgjflaior and, probably, 
the people of cither country originally the fame — 
A MiTHRATtc GROTTO dsicovcrcd in Egypt, and 
*fcfibed by M. Savary^A remarkable dderipaon, 
in Ezekiel, of a cavern, foppofed by the Author to be 

Mithracicor rather the mystic cell of Osiris _ 

Ofiris only the Afiican appellative of Mithra _ A 

deferiptton of the Messa Isiaca, or Bcmbbe table, 
and the hieroglyphics engraved upon it—compared 
with thofe ID SalfctDc and Ekphanta. 

After taking an eRtenfive furvey of the growth, 
ptogrefs, and ezrindlMin, of the Miihratic devodon, 
the author proceeds to examine the moral and plulo- 
fophkal doilfinea tai^ht by the Brahmans iti their 
caveto-reccBcs — which uruncdlately leads to the 
fourth k&toa. on die phyfical and tymbolical worihip 
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of Indlij and introduces the parallel of the Indian and 
Greek theology. — The Mctcrnplycbofia the moft 
iSftingtrifhcd of thofc dodtrin^' — fiilfcly aferibed to 
Pythagoras — origttiated in India, and firft pramulgied 
In the Geita of Vtasa, the Piato of IndUj. m^y 
centmies before die birth of Pythagoras — extracts 
from the Geeta in proof of chat aflerdon — ■ vaiioui 
pafliigcs in the Sacomtala and the Hsetopaides, 
ftrongly corrobarativc of it, exhibited in order,—■ 
The doftrine of the MetemprychoCs, or the nodon of 
this life being a probarionary ftace, produdive in 
India of the mofl excrutiadng and hordble penances, 
in order by thofr penances to obtain sr ores ft, or fu- 
prcmc happincis ■'— A dclcripdon of a Yocee, in the 
afl of penance, from the Saconmla — The fopremc 
happincis of Bhahme a Hate of divine abtbrpdon. 
The doflrlne of degenerate fpirits migradng through 
vanous boo&uss, or fpherts, and through animal 
bodies, to be 0aced to Ibme corrupted tradition of 
the fallen angels — The Eleostntan mvstextes of 
Greece, as deferibed byjamblicus and Proclus, and 
derailed by Warbiirton in the Divine Legadon, com¬ 
pared with the myHcrious rites praftifed in the caverns 
of India — The genuine theology of India purer in 
its principles than any other profefled in the worii^, 
except the Chrifdan—^juflly Haled to be fo by Mr. 
HaHings, in his elegant letter to Mr, Nathaniel 
Snttdi, prefixed to the Gccta — Some moft fublimo 
paftages produced in proof, from that Epifodc and 
frum a iranQaiion of the Bi? a cat at, by Sir Wilfiam 
Jones V Certain paftages in Scripture furprifingly 
S 1 confonant 
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confomnt to diefe extrafls — mcthcr this might be 
derived from any potTibk conneition with the He¬ 
brews?—The faa tcfclf, of any general intercourfc 
tire two nations^ denied^—and the aHeruona 
of PoftcUus, Dr. Hyde, and others, deriving Brahma 
from Abraham, confuted—Hamilton’s account of 
a Jew colony at Ciang^ore, on the coafr of Malabar, 
detailed and conGdered — pofiibly the remains of the 
ten tribes— The Vbdas, however, ftrkccn at a 
period &r more ancient than that dirperfipn, and 
confequendy ilic primitive uncorrupted religion of 
Brahma could only be derived to them from NqaH, 
the Menu of the Sanfercet theologians, or elfc from 
liU more imm ediate dcfccndants of the righteous line 
«f Shem, who firft fettled in India. 

The Author returns to the parallel of the ws'stE- 
aiEs of India and Greece. — However pure the 
primeval theology of India, like all the fyftetii* of 
religion praflifed in every nation of ilic andent 
world, it gradually declined in its piirt^, through 
the venality, fervility, or ambitlonj of fucceflivc 
priefrs — Its progtels in degeneracy traced from the 
age of VvAiA to the prefent day — The ferft caufe 
of tliac degeneracy Ibted to be die fymboUzing of 
the ATTaiatfTEa of the Deity — in tlic vcneiatbii 
pnid to brave and pious Rajaks deccafed, eipecially 
CO thole in whom the great Indian deity VccJlinii be¬ 
came incamace — exemplified in the three Ram as — " 
But, 85 the nmehie altn^ttlis of God were peribni- 
fied and venerated by the Indians, lb was that tmud 
face Induced, by terror, to deify Ac evil dasmon^ 

and 
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and their iKrrihU — The mails of Ele¬ 

phant a and Sal SETTS crowded with images al- 
liiFivc to the majeftic aitribuccs of God and the mag' 
nified virtues of men —^The whole train of falfc 
deities liltewife introduced into the Grecian irtjrftcties 

_ _ "Phe caverns of Elephanta and Salfctie formed 

with dark aiics and winding paflages, enaijr refem’ 
bling chofc in the temple of Ceres at Eltufis — The 
rnALi.tJS of Bacchus and the Lihcam of Ma- 
haoko pnndpl objeSs in the myOic Oiews — The 
tnormiries confcqiicnt of the fortticr grot fyftcm of 
worihtp in Greece and Rome, and of the latter in 
India, depifled^The former from Herodotos and 
Livy j the latter from Renaodot and Tavernier — 
The proftitutions it the temple of the Dca Syria in 
honour of Mvlitta, fimilar to diofe of the women 
OF THE IDOL in tltc pig^das of India”—particular ac« 
count of the education and accomplifluueata of the 

]*tter_The fuTTOUnding horrors that cirve toped the 

ASPtaAHT, and the final raptures that aranded iwt” 
TtATtoN, deferibed from Apuleiua, Dion Chry- 
foflomc, and Plato — Some cutiotis pomculars, re¬ 
lated by MEtJRsrua, in re^rd to the numerous as- 
LtiTioNS in the Grecian tnyflerics, compared with 
thole recounted in the Ayecn Akbcry# as necefiary 
to be Undergone by dw Baahms cfaree, of Brah¬ 
min of the firft degree — Mr. Bryant's aficrtion, 
tlrat the rites of Ists and OstRis were originalty inlli- 
lutcd in memory of the deluge, confidered and cor¬ 
roborated, by the fimilar ■ rites of the Brahtnins ■ 
The Author pledges Wmfelf to ptove, that there are 

B j Saidcreec 
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SanTcrtet recMdj of a c^niral deloce tti Hindoftan 
-—The account of ihe Grecian mysteries concluded, 
with an cnurncraflon of ocher parallel circiunftances 
that took place in the celebratioii of ihoic in lru ;iia 
This chapter oonejudea with an cxtcnfivc inquiry 
into that dirputed topic, who were the fabricators of the 
caverns of Salsetti and Elepranta ? — Whether 
the Egyptians ?• — The fubterraneous grottoes and 
caverns of the Thebais, with their failpturcs, dc- 
feribed front Pococke, Greaves, Norden, and Sa- 
vary—Whether the jEthiopuns? — An account from 
Ludolphus of the ^hiopian mck~tcroplcs, and their 
feoJpeures — A curious paliage apparently corrobora¬ 
tive of the latter hypothcGs from the Archjeolocia 
— Another remarkable paflage adduced from Eaekiet, 
in proof that images refembling ehofr in the Indian 
caverns, decked with fimilar ornaments, and po inted 
with vennaion, were in the moft andent periods 
adored in Cm AID £ A—the whole, conrequetidy, relies 
of the aodent prevaiJing Sabian swpBRsTiriort, or 
WORSHIP OF THE HOST OF heaveh, aod &bricated 
by the andent Cut kites. 

The Author, In the third volume, emerging from 
the ^oomof so a terraneous pagodas, introduces his 
waders into the fplcndid temples that adorn the fur- 
fice of Hindoftan — ihdr heighti aient, and the 
xnagnitude of the [tones with which diey arc built, 
fhjpendous — mftanced in the magnificent portico of 
CHiLLAjirTBRuH, and the drcumfercnce of the walk 

^ Serikqhah - The moft ancient pagodas ereSed 

w the fimn of pyramids, with only one door ^and 

Uluminaccd 
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illuminattd by Ump kept conftandy baimlng —prch^ 
pcrly compared by Mandelslo to caves. — 'Hie 
more modem pagcxks erefied in a better ftyk of ar- 
chitedure, and richly decorated within with gildings, 
carved work, and painting — -without, entirely cDvered 
with I'culptured animals. — The five molt ventraicd 
pagodas of India, vix^ that of jAootitNADT — that 
of BaKAJLEs — tharof Mattra— that ofTnTPETTV 
— and that of Sna I sr G H A M* — hicceinvely and nunmcly 
deicrcbcd from TAVERNiEa and others.- — -An afiefiing 
ftory relative to the flrll defUtment of Seringbam 1 ^’ 
European armies. — The amazing revenues which 
thefc and other pagodas anciently enjoyed — 40,000 
fouls fupported by the rcvcnoci of SiarwcH AM alone. 

_A more accurate furvey of (heir Iniemal fculptures, 

and a dcfcHption of the inonftroua idols adored, in 

them_ Egypt and Inuia Icemed to have afletnbled 

in thefc pgodas the animals deemed more peculiarly 
facred In each country — as, lor bftance, the Miac> 
PHI AST BULL — the RAM, facttd fo JuPiTE^ — and 
the COAT, to Pak — arc lecn blended with tlic api 
of Rama — the rhihoceros — aiKlthe ilepmamt. 
An citcnfive diJqiiifition U now entered into Oft 
that diffHJtcd point, whether Imoia or Egs’pt were the 
elder empire j and which nation firft imparted its rites 
of fupcrftiiiQn to the other ? — The opkuon of Kir* 
CHER, rebtive to the fettling in India of the Egyp^ 
piiefts, driven from tlieir country by the ravages of 
Camsyses, firft confideiTd.—The Opinion of ILbmp* 
rER\ in regard to the great Indian bint Buosha 
Sakia, (in other words, the god BoodhJ — the 

B 4 opioioii 
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opinion of both thofc intiqitarians highly probable* and 
apparently fupported by char of Sir W. Jokes, given 

in die Alialic Rcitarches, on the fubjeft of Booob _ 

and on the great refcmbliuice fubllfting both b the 
name and the worfhip of the Egyptian Isis and Osinis 
and the Indian Eswaia and Jsa- ^ The refnlt of Sia 
WiniAu's inquiry concerning a colony of pricfls fup- 
pofcd to have fettled at Tirhodt, in North Babar 

— on the whole, &vourabIc to fudi a fuppofition. _ 

IWr. Chambers’s account of the ruins ofMavalipuratn 

— of the SoMWoKAcoDOM, or Ibtie-deity of the 
Siamese — and of the fuperftidon ofBooDK. — ^Addi- 
tio^ evidence of an early and fhmiliar Intcrcourte fub- 
liding between the EcypTiANs and iKOfAKs ad¬ 
duced.—The ftrufturic of their temples fimilir in 
point of ouiTy folidity, magnitude, and excem. — A 
curfoiy comparifon of a few of die prbcipal ftruaures 
of each country, preparatory lo a more c.'ttcnfjvc pa- 
«Ile], —Some ftrikbg ciicumltances of national re. 
lemblance enumerated i as* liril, b rheb mutual vene- 
^n of the Ecred lotos. — A deferiptba of that 
flower from Herodotus, and a Lte traveller, M. Sa- 
vaiy. Secondly, b their early cultivation gf jjic 
suoar-cam.- Thirdly, b thdr ancient, and once 
umverfid, diet, havbg confifted of vegetables.— 
Fourthly, b thdr mutual pofftffing a sacred sacer- 
OOTAL lanouaoe, Called b India the Dewikadari. 
— Fifthly, in the divifion of the people bco tribes, 
or OASTS, — Sixthly, in the numerous ablutions 
pr^fed by both people. — And, finally, in theirAjni- 
vcr 61 reverence of the cow and the aERPEKT— 

The 
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The temples of Egyp^ “d their fyniboUcal decora¬ 
tions* largely deferibetl from tlic moft authentic and 
recent travellers. 

The Audior, to the fburrh and fifth volumes, in- 
vedigatts THEiioftE PtraE and sublime Theology of 
India, dcfccrKlcd traditionaUy down to them from the 
venerable patriarchs, of which the following are the 
principal mrtlints ; —A revelation was voudiMed 
by hU Creator to man, in a (lace of inncwraice in Pa- 
radile, conceriung his nature, his will* and of the mode 
by which be would be worfhipped, The Deity not a 
lulitary* occult, and IrucccffibSe, being, but perpetually 
prefent with hU cieauincs, and in all his works. — -The 
andent doctrine of divine emahatiohs adduced in 
proof of *is aflertion — that doftrinc* the probable 
tource of all idolatry* lince it was God htmfclf that 
was adored in the Sun* the Fire, and other ele¬ 
ments— remauis of tliis purer primitive theology re¬ 
markably apparent amidit a thoufand rupeiftitioiis in 
lodia, —' Genual divifton of the kfindoos into four 
grand tribes, or calls -— the tribe of Brahma — the 
tribe of Kehtree — the tribe of Bice — the tribe of 
Sqoder— the pure doftrincs of Vyafa contdned in 
the Vedas. — The Brahmins alone permitted to read 
the Vedas — thofe Vedas explained to have been ori¬ 
ginally only three, and denominated the Rbig Veda^ —■ 
the Yajush Veda—and the Sam an Veda, — All three 
comprized under the name Ricvajuksama — and 
the fourth, or Atharva Veda* proved from internal 
evidence to be far more modern. — The Englifh* more 
dun any otlier European nations* have contributed to 

remove 
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remove the veil that andcntly obfcurcd the gcmiine 
religioii of Brahma, uicuIcareJ in the Vedas, the 
Gccta, and other Sanfcrcct theological treadles. — 
Aq attempt of the Emperor Akber to penetrate that 
veil. Theaffeaing llory of Fetzi, and his Brahmin 
preceptor,^ An account of the Sanfcrcct language, 

extiaacd from Sir William Jones and Mr. Ilalhed,_ 

The Author next enters upon the difcuIHon of the 
PacAw Triads or Deity, and pardcularly of the 
charaftcr and dmaiom of Brahma, Veeshhu, and 
Seeva, the grand Indian triad, of whom an accurate 
engraving forms the froadJpiece of dierfe volumes.^ 
Any coroparifoo of the Indian and ChrittianTiiiHiTY 
an iofult to the latter j &om the immenfe difparity of 
the rcfpc£tive charaaers.An extenfiw forvey « 
rw taken of the doflrinc of the CwRisTiAy Tri¬ 
nity, — That doarinc delivered down from the an¬ 
cient ^tnarchs, and difihfcd over the Eaft, during 
the migraDon and difpcrfion of their Hebrew poftc- 

^ plainly revealed in the Old 
Tcflameni, and to have been believed and caught by 

Jewish Rarri, fong previous to the birth of 
f^ATo and the coming of Christ. —The true ori¬ 
gin of char rancour and contempt with which the 

Jews are inaamcd againft the Messiah unfolded_ 

^ objedUons, urged by fccpdcal opponents againft 
the Trinity, anfwercd, — The Jews pay frls de¬ 
ference tothcwRiTTES than to the orai, law, which 
they affert to have been delivered to Mofes on Sinai 
M hiftorical account of the celcbiaod code of 
JcwiQ, tiadmoDs colietaed by Rabbi Judah, thr 

HOLY, 
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iioi-yj and failed THiMisKa- —Of the cwoTal- 
uuDS of jEftosAi^tM and Babylon — and of the two 
Targvms of Onkelos and Jonathan, — The for- 
nicr TaROOM the moft cojicife and pure paraphrali; 
— the latter more diffufe, and foppofed to have been 
interpolated. ^ A progrclEvc view taken of the pat 
fages in Scripture, cftablifliing fomc a plurality, 
and ochcra fo expreis upon the personal agency 
and DtviNE ATTRiauTES of the Meura, or Locos^ 
and the Ruach Harkodesk, or Holy Spirit, as 
pl^tily to evince a Trinity of divine hypostases 
fubdlbjig in the Godhead. — The preceding quota' 
rions illuftraied, in regard to the, Old Teftamentj by 
a variety of cxtra£Ls from the Tarovus, and corro¬ 
borated, in regard to die New, by an exhibition of 
ftmilar fcntimcnts and pAflhgcs In the wrirings of 
PtiiLO-JuDAOS, JosspDUS, and otheis,—The fym- 
bols of the Jews iliuftrative of this doftrinc conlidercdi 
but parricularly the Cherubim — with an engraving 
of the Cherubim. — The fendments of the ancient 
Rabbles exhibited. — The manner in wliidi the High 
Prieil gave bis fclcmn henediition to the people de- 
feribed, and rite fbrro m which he diipofcd his hngcix 
reprclcnicd by an engraving, copied fiom Achanaliux 
Kircber.—The mode in which they delignated the 
jpcommunicable name of Jehovah, vix. by three 
Jons and 3 oircle, embiemitical of a Trinity in 
Unity,—that fynibol exhibited.—In the ancient myf- 
deal ebarafier fuppol^, like the Devinagari cha- 
rafler of India, to have-been revealed by angels, the 
Jooi theriril ioitul letter of thacnaitie, acconipanied 
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with a tfl-iAKCLE — very remarkable, becaufc, ac¬ 
cording (o Kircher, rhe Eqyptjak fymbol of the 
Ddcy, or numen taipi-ei, was a triangle. —The 
three perfons in the divine essence compred, by 
thole Rabbits, to the three collateral branches of the 
Hebrew letter Scmtn:. — The letter eh err fore confpi- 
cuoufly engraved on the ancient PnvLACTEitY, which 
the Jews, according to rhe divine command, wore oti 
the head. — Engravings, dilplaying thefc various lym- 
bo Is, in the courle of the inquiry, prefented to the 
reader. — An account of the liimous book of ZoHAa, 
and of the Sephia Jettirah, or book of Abraham. 
— A review of the Pagan Trim inis. — The Ora¬ 
cles of Zoroaster confidcrcd—contain internal evi¬ 
dence that they arc not wholly fpurlons — that afler- 
lion proved in a Ihort comparifon of the thoretie 
fyftctn of theology laid down in thofe oracles, and the 
praiftical worihip of the Chaldatans, Perfians, and In¬ 
dians.— The THREE PRINCIPLES mentioned in the 
Zoroaftrian or Chaldak Oracles, the moft early cor¬ 
ruption of the dodrine of the Hebrew Trinity._The 

Perfian Triad of Deity, Oromasdes, Mithras, Ari- 
stANitrsi or, rather, the thiec-fold power of the God 
Mithra, thence called Triplasios, to be referred to 
the fame origin.—The remains of this doflrinc re¬ 
markably apparent in India, not only in the triad 
Brahma, Veeshnu, and Sebva, but in various fym- 
bolic chamfbers of that my flic Triad rccapitulaird and 

exhibited-An account of a medal found in Siberia* 

on which is engraved the figure of the Triune God, 
accoipps^cd with a deferipdon in Tangutian charac¬ 
ters, 
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ters* explained by Colonel Grant, and with an cngia* 
ving of it from Parfona's Remains of japhet. — The 
Peruvians deferibed by Acofta as worfliipping an idol 
denominated Tanca-Tanca, which they aflert to 
mcanOsri in Three and Three in One.— A ftiorc 
inquiry entered into, by wliat channel a dofliinc, fo 
improbable to have been the fabrication of mere hu¬ 
man reafon, as ihai of a Trinity in Unity, could be 
propagated among a nation fo remote from the He¬ 
brews as the Peruvians- — The great tiikez-headed 
IDOL of Japan deferibed from Kaimpfer — * an engra¬ 
ving of dwt idol from the fame auihor* — The Trinity 
of Egypt confidcred — reprefented by a olobe, a 
wiNC, and a serpent, — Its meaning bveftigated, 
and an engraving of ic exhibited which was wpied 
from the front of the ruins of Luxob, by Mr. Norden, 
in lus Antiquities of Egypt, — An atcount of the 
Ts-INIty of divine perfons, in the Hymns attributed 
to Orpheus. —The tbarines rcladve to a Trmiiy 
tiiighr by Pythagoras, PARarEsinES, and Plato. 

_ A concluGvc retrofpeft on the fubjeffcj and a gene- 

ral recapitulation of the priiKlped arguments adduced 
b proof of the original poGrion, that this doftrmc 
oiiginally revealed from heaven id the anccRots 
of the human race, known to the Hebrew patiiarclis, 
and propagated, by themfelves and their poGerity, 
during their various migrabons and diTperfions 
throughout the world. — A fumm^ account of the 
ojintons at prefent entertained by the Jews, relative to 
the expected advent of the Messiah. — Calculations 
formerly made concerning that event from the courfe 
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of the ftars.— Thofc cakiJadoru now Brbidden hy 
a moft tremendous imprcciLtionj in the Gem ara, that 
the bowels of the calculator trta^ burft afunder. — The 
execration, how evaded fay Abarbanei,, the great 
commentator on the Peniatcoch, — His own extrava¬ 
gant alTertioiis, with rcfpcifl ro the conftcUations, and 
has particular compuudon of the dmes of the Melllah 
proved to be felfc, by the event. — The monfirous 
conceptions of die modem Jews, rcladve to the great 
fcaft at which the fecond Mefliah, after the overthrow 
of the enemies of the Jews, is to cnteruiti die whole 
aflembled race of Judith, from Abraham dow'nwards, 
in the renovated city of Jcrulaleni, (according lo the 
Rabbles dted by BilQagc,^ widi the flefii of die femak 
Leviathan, lalied by God from the faeguinii^ of 
dme, and preferved as an cxquifite reliJh for that 
banquet of his Son. — They are alfo to be regaled 
widi die female Bekemoth, which eats the graft of 
looo mountains in one day, according to Pfalm J. lo j 
and with die flclh of the fhipendoua bird Ziz, or 
Bariuchne, whofc extended wings obfeured the fun. 
— Wine made of the grapes of Paradife, and treafured 
ui the vault of Adam, aljo referved for that fcaft, — 
The Author apok^zes,and gives his rcafons for men- 
tioning thefe rabbimcal vagaries, viz, to (hew their 
pcrvcrfion of Scripture texts, and their fen foal and 
carnal oodons of what is purely fpiriniali among which 
may be numbered, that moft baleful fpring of all their 
calamities, the perfuaiion that the Messiah is yet 
TO COMB, A mighty TEMPORAL PRlHcE, 
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The Author now returns to the invefiigadoii of 
the points renuining to be oonfidcixd ia the tueolo- 
GY of the Brahmins — According to Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, the ancient Brachmans acknowledged all'their 
civil and ccdcfiaftical hillitutions to be derived from 
Dionysius —An inquiry commenced concerning the 
true Indian Bacchus — The Indians, in their re¬ 
lations to the Greeks, to hatter their conquerors, art¬ 
fully applied the adventures of their great Hero and 
- God Rama to the Grecian Dionyfius — The true 
Dionyfrus of antiquity ailcrtcd to be no other than 
Noah —and, probably, the firft pedon who led a 
colony to India from Armenia, after the flood, was an 
immediate dcfcendani of more virtuous line of 
that patriarch, who efrablilhcd the original, mild, 
and patriarchal, form of govemmeot which oiiginally 
prevailed in India, and of which many traces to 
this day remain — The early and acknowledged ma¬ 
turity of die fdences in India, and other pcrpleung 
phenomena reladve to chat couniry, artempted to be 
accounted for, by fuppofing, with Mr. Bryant, that 
colony to have migrated, not from Sfunaar, but 
from Ararat, previoirs to the cieflioii of Babel 
and the confufion of tongues — The Cuthites 
ejefted by d>c vengeance of God from Shinaar, 
and, defeated by the confederated fore reigns of 
the line of Sbem, invade India in variom direc- 
Tions—from the North by the pafr of Hurdwar— 
and from the regions on the weftem fronders, called 
from them iNDO-ScrTHiA. — llic former cftahltflied 
thctnfclves on the Ganges, and formed dial vaft 

Eaftern 
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Eaftcm cicpire fo ceiebraccd in Sanfcrect hiAoricSj 
of wKich ihc ctcf of Owdh was the capital, anil 
the Hindoo god and prophet Rama, the fon of 
Cush, the firft potent fovcrdgn — the latter founded 
the equally renowned trapirc of the Weft, and, 
poHibly, the capital of that empire was either 
Hastinapook, or Bkahmikaiao. — The Author 
afEgns his reafons for adopting this hypotheQs, 
which are founded on the mardal and enterprizing 
cliara^cr of the sons or Ham — these attachment 
lo the (kred glootn of cAveftNs — suul the acknow- 
fcdgpd Ikill b flrdu«<Elufc of that race, who erefted 
the ftupendous pyramids of Egypt—* He urges that 
this hypothefis accounts fur the origiii of the two 
cult AT SACTS of Inclb, and their varying theology 
— for the veneration which the Indians cjucrmin 
for cows and serpents, the predominant fuper- 
ftition of Egypt — ‘ tbelr adoration of the solar ors 
—ibdr worlhip of the phallus —and their langui- 
nary facriHces of men and beasts,—T he rhlTcrta'^ 
cions of Sir William Jones, and othcTii, on the In¬ 
dians, very dccilivcly point towards forae fuch hy- 
potheiis as thia—fincc they cvmce, tliac, ar fomc 
remote period, there has been a general convulfton 
m the dvil and reli^ous copftitiitbn of India — that 
a great and remarkable change has taken place b the 
manners and opinions of die Hindoos — and fmee the 
myftcry of the great battle of the Mahabbarat, b 
which funs and brothers fell b a general and pro- 
mifcuom carnage, can only be rcfolvcd by fuch a 
fuppofidon ^ The true charafter of the venembk 

Brachmam 
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Bfachdians of sntiqinq^ is ficicty delineuedf and the 
jevcre tortures aie aUb enumerated, whidi they 
underwent in their progrcls through the Chaa 
A^erum, or FOUR oecrees of prohadom; tortures 
which ibe^ bore with a conltan^ and with a (brii« 
tude worthy of a more enlightened rcligioti and moK , 
' animating rewatds. 
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CHAP, I. 


CoKCERNlNG THE PHYSICAL AND STMBOLT* 

CAL Theology of the ancient Indiansi 

* 

JN WHAT Points it resembled that of 
THE Scythians—that of the ancient 
Persians—that of the ancient Eovp-’ 

TIANS — AND THAT OF THE EARLY 

Greeks. 

SECTION I. 

out the Analt^ exiting hetwetn the 
mciint Theohgy ^ India and S^tbia j p^- 
iicttlarfy in refpeB to the faperjiitiovs Ritei 
praBifed hy hub Natkm in ce^ecreted Qrteoet 
and Cavemst and their fanguinary Saerifctt 
af Men and Beajls. 

AM now about to enter upon a iiibje&, 
I of which the magnitude and intri- 
CACY fill me with awe and apprehenfion* 
In the comprehenfive view which it is my 
• C z inteatioa 
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intention to take of this important and dif> 
puted topic, the Indian Theology, fo many 
various and complicated circumftances prels 
for coniideration, that I am almoft at a lofs 
firom what point to commence the wide fur- 
vey. If a lefs degree of order and connection 
than I could vviili Ihould appear in my reflec¬ 
tions on this h&d of the religious frikct- 
FLES, malDtained from age to age by the 
Hindoos, the reader will, I hope, candidly 
impute the defeft to the obfeure, the exten- 
iive, and complex, nature of the fubjeCt un¬ 
der examination. 

During the intercourle which the ancients 
maintained with India; by means of the con-* 
quefls of Alexander, and the commerce af¬ 
terwards carried on with the nations inhabit¬ 
ing the Peninfiila, they were able to obtain 
a partial infight into their theological infti- 
tutions, which, as far as known to them, 
have been faithfully tranfmitted to poflerity, 
in the writings of Herodotus, Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus, Strabo, and Pliny. Some of the outlines 
which they have drawn are indeed jufl and 
ftrikingj. but the impenetrable veil, which 
the cr^t of the Indian as well as of the 
Egyptian prieflhood had thrown over the 
more folemn myflcrles of the religion they 

profefied. 
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profcfleti, precluded any very intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with its principles. Of the ge¬ 
nuine precepts and the more fublime doitrinea 
of Brahma, whether confidered as a theolo- 
gift or as a legifiator, as they are now 
known to us through the Greta and the 
Gentoo Code, the ancients were as entirely 
ignorant as even the European conquerors of 
l«dia themfelvcs, to their difgracc, con^ued 
till the middle of the prefent centnry 5 when 
Mr. HolwcH, Mr. Dow, and, 3 n ftill more 
recent periods, Sir William .Jones, Mr. Hal¬ 
ted, and Mr, Wilkins, made the moft inde¬ 
fatigable and fuccefsful efforts to inveftigate 
them. To the laborious relearches of thefe 
gentlemen Is the public indebted for all the 
original knowledge of which they are now in 
pofl^on, both in regard to the true princi¬ 
ples of the theology of the Hindoos conuqned 
in the Vebas,* and the profound wildom and 
equity difplaycd in the code of their laws. 
The lateft information, however, and that on 
which I Aiall principally depend, is by far 
the moft authentic i for, to the allegorical 
fyftem which Mr. Holwell^ has laboured to 
• cftablifli, there are material objeftionsj and 
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nd very great ftrefs can be hid on any in* 
formation> relative to that religion, given in 
the prefatory diSertation of Mr. Dow, be* 
caofc a very able fchohr in Sanfcrect literature 
haa proved the ingenious writcr*s palpable 
dehciency In the knowledge of ttiofe facred 
writings, from his having prefented to the 
public, as an authentic fpeclnien of the feveral 
Vedas, four afhlogues, or Aanzas, whkh'He 
aBirms ha^ not the leail: alflnity or limilitudc 
whatlbevcr to thoie books. The truth of 
this aflertion, Mr, Halhcd • has placed be¬ 
yond the poflibllity of doubt, by a particular 
quotation of the firft of thofe alhlogues, with 
the ftanzas immediately preceding the fubfe- 
quent, as they ftand in a coltoclion of San- 
Jcrcet poems, of very ancient date indeed, but 
totally unconnefted with the fubje^l of rcli- 
poik While, however, I am compelled thus 
^r!y to point out the drfcAs of this vpmer. 
it is but juftlce to add, that even Mr. Halhcd 
himfclf has acknowledged, that* in other 
re^je^ts, he Is an author of confiderable 
merit and calls his tranflation of Fcrinita 
an degant tranflation." What U moft 

worthy 

• See Mf. Dow'i pre&ury DilTErouaD to hi* traniUtldn of 
Penfha, *oL l p, ja, md Mr, UsJiied'* PreUce to the Code of 
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worthy of our attentbn, In the two former 
of thofe writers, ftiaJl be firft noticed} new 
rays of light from the pages of the ktier will, 
as we advance, illuminate the f(ibje6lt. I 
think it neccHary, however, to begin ray in¬ 
quiries at a period far remote from that of 
their immediate inveiligatlon. . 

The gloomy cavern and the confecrated 
GROVE bore wltncfe to the earlicft devotions 
of mankind. The deep lhade, the fblemn 
filence, the profound folitudc, of fuch places, 
iafpired the contemplative foul with a kind of 
holy horror, and cherifhed in it the feeds of 
virtue and religion. The fame circumliances 
were found equally favourable to the pro¬ 
pagation of fcience, and tended to imprels 
upon the.minds of the hearew the awful 
diflates of truth and wifdom. The Brau- 
mins of Afia and the Druids of Europe 
were therefore conftantly to be found in the 
recefles of the facred grotto and in the bo- 
fom of the. embowering forefl. Here, un* 
difturbed, they chanted forth their devout 
orifons to their Creator} here they practiftd 
the feverltics of bodily mortification} here 
they taught mankind the vanity of wealth, 
the foUy of power, and the madnefs of am¬ 
bition. AU Afia bcfidc cannot boaft fuch ^ 
C 4' auguft 
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auguft and admirable monuments of antiquity 
asthecavems of Salsette and Elephanta, 
and the fcnlptures that adorn them. I con- 
lider them^ not only as ftupendous fubterra- 
neous temples of the Deity, but as occaftonaHy 
nlcd by the Brahmins for inculcating the pro- 
foundeft arcana of thofe fdences, for which 
they were fo widely celebrated throughout the 
Eaft. What were the religious rites praftifed 
and what the Jciences taught in thofe caverns, 
I ihall reierve for ample inveftigaiion under 
the fecond general head. In the mean time 
it may be obferved, that, from the deep obfeu^ 
rity of caverns and foreCb, have, in every 
age, idiied the light of philofophy and the 
beams of religion. Zoroaster, or Zer^ 
XiusHT, the. great reformer of the feft of 
the Perl]an Magi, between whole do£llines 
and thole of Brahma 1 Biall hereafter. In 
many points, trace a ftriklng refcmblancc, 
amidlt the gloom of a xavern, compolcd "ills 
celebrated fyftem of theological inllitutions, 
which filled twelve volumes, each confifting 
of a hundred Jkins of vellum, and was called 
the Zend-Avesta.* The renowned philoib- 

pliers, 
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pheft, Epl£Vetus* and Pythagoras* who was 
himfelf the fcholar of ZoroaHer,* fought 
wifdotn in the foUtary cell. Even the vene¬ 
rable prophets of the true religion took up 
their abode in the foUtudes of the dcfcft ; 
and the herald of the Messiah, whofe meat 
was the locufta and the wild honey which 
thofe folltudcs produced, declares himfelf to 
be the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
nefs." In later ages, the crafty ‘Impoftor 
Mohammed, in order more cffeaually to 
eftabliHi the pretended fandtlty of hb cha¬ 
racter, thought it necefiary to fiiun the focie% 
of men, and retired to fabricate his daring 
impofitlons in "a lonely cave^ amldft the 
recefles of Mount Hara, 

Gaovis, facred to religion and fcience, were 
famous over all the Eaft. Abraham b faid to 
have ** planted a grove in Beerfhebah, and to 
have called there upon the name of the 
Lord^'t But his degenerate pofterity after¬ 
wards proftituted the baU^^ed to pur- 

pofes of the bafeft devotion. They were op- 
^ braided. 
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braided^ by the prophets, with burning in- 
cenfe and offering oblations, under every 
oak and green tree, to the gods of the 
Phcenicians and the neighbouring nations. 
It was againft the graves^ polluted by fuch 
idolatrous facrifices, that the mod; awful ana> 
themas of oSended heaven were, in holy 
writ, perpetually denounced. Amidft the ar¬ 
dours of a torrid clime, thofe fylvan Iblitudes 
could not fail to afford the mod grateful 
retreat i but, according to the united atteda- 
tions of the ancients, their inmod recedes 
v^e often polluted by the mod dreadful rites. 
The Scythians, alfo, who never eredted 
tcilfplcs to t^e Deity, in their colder regions, 
celebrated the myderies of their Ikiguinary 
Ajperdidon under groves of oak of adonilli- 
ing extent and of the profounded gloom. 
Some of thole oaks, according to Keyder,* 
who has diligently invedigated the antiquities 
of that northern race, and traced them among 
their defeendants in Europe, were of a pro¬ 
digious magnitude, and were always plenti¬ 
fully fpiinkled with the blood of the ex¬ 
piring viftims. However vad the dimenhons 
of thofc oaks might have been, jt is hardly 
pofhble they could have exceeded in fize that 

wonderful 
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wonderful Indian tree under which wc are 
told, hf the ancients,* that four hutidn^ 
horferoen might take Ihclter at once. This 
was doubticls the facred batta* or banian- 
trefcof the moderns, under the ample ih^e 
of whofc radicating branches, Tavernierin- 
forms us, that the Hindoos of modern times 
delight to refidc, to drefs their viauals and 
creft their pagods. Of one of this fpecies, 
growing near Surat, he has given an engra¬ 
ving. + whh a niim^r of Fakeebs, the 
gytnnofophifts of the ancients, in every 
dreadful pofturc of penance and diftortlon, 
Tlte Druids of Gaul and of Mona, the im¬ 
mediate defeendants of the ancient Cei-to- 
ScTTBiANS, retained the fame veneration for 
groves of oak ; and, according to the Roinan 
hiftorians, in the early periods of that empire, 
piaftiled the fame tremendoflfe fpeciis of fu- 
p*rftition, devoting to the gods, with many 

horrid ceremonies, the unhappy captives,^ 
* taken 
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taken in war. Lucan,* defcribing the MaHI- 
lian grove of the former, enumerates circunr* 
ifances which make us Ihudder as we read 
theglooniy, damp, impenetrable, grove, where 
no fylvan deity ever rcfided, no bird ever 
no beali ever (lumbered, no gentle ze¬ 
phyr’ ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paffage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars reeking 
with the gore of human vjifitms, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, w'Cre dyed of a crimlbn 
colour: a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding ftream: no 
ibul ever entered the forlorn abode, except the 
pried, W'ho, at noon and at midnlgiit, with 
paleaefs on his brow and tremor irf his ftep, 
went thither to celebrate the horrible niyfte- 
rica in honour >of that terrific aeity, whofe 
afpea he dreaded more than death to behold. 

• T 1 That 

Liueaj cm, Joug® nuntjtasi vlobtos 3b 
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That a countiy, like India, whofe jtfMGLES, 
at this period of general cultivation, form in 
fonic places an impervious barrier, and whofe 
fages have ever afFedled both the auftertty 
and fcclulion of anchorites, fhould once have 
, abounded with the nob I eft groves, calculated 
for every purpofe of fuperftiTion as well as in- 
ftruAIon, is a fuppailtlon neither irrational 
nor incredible. Indeed many very ejctenfivc 
and beautiful groves * yet remain in Hin- 
doflan, though now applied to other pur« 
pofea. Whatever may have been urged in 
favour of the high antiquity of Benaaes, as 
the original feat of Hindoo literature and 
the favour^ reddence of the Brahmins, 
it feems to be a fa<ft, authenticated by the 
evidence of the Ayeen Akbery,’f' and corrobo¬ 
rated in fome degree by the A da tic Re- 
fcarchcSjJ that Tirhoot, a city fuuated in 
the north of Bahar, pofteftes a prior claim to 
that honour j for, it is faid, eld time, 

to have been the reddence of Hindoo learn¬ 
ing j" and thofe delighful groves of orangt- 
trees mentioned before, which extended no 

left* 
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Idi than thirty cofc, might wdl contribute to 
render it the Athens of HindoAan. It will 
be remembered, that Birmh-Gaya, a place of 
worlhip, fo called from being confecrated to 
Brahma, Is In that fubah, and that Mr. 
Chambers, quoting Perlfbta, fays, that the, 
province of BaKar was thus denominated, 
** becaufe it was formerly fo fuji of Brahmins, 
as to be, as it were, one great fminary »f 
learning" as the word imports. Naogaacut, 
fituated on the range of mountains of tho 
lame name, in the north of Lahore, is alfo 
mentioned, by ancient travellers, as having a 
celebrated college of Hindoo learning, groves 
of vaft extent, and a moft frequjnted and 
fplendid chapel of Hindoo devotion, the very 
Boor of which, according to MandclBoe,* 
.was covered with plates of gold. The rites, 
however, were fomewhat of a fanguinary 
kind i for, to gain the Tmile of Matta, the 
xnonBrous idol adored there, the infatuated 
devotees cut out their tongues, which, ac¬ 
cording to Abui Fazil,*!- mlracobufly grew 
again in the fpace of two or three days. 

It has, indeed, been aBerted, and the af- 
fertion is fupported by the evidence of tra- 
, dition, 

• Miodclioe »pii4 Hturris, iral> u> p. lu. 
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Jition, that tlw very early inhabitants of Indk 
were neither gentle in their manners nor fo 
gulltlers in their oblations as arc the modem, 
hut that they delighted In the clFiifion of Ik- 
piificlal blood as much as their progeny abhor 
and avoid it. It has been allbrtedf that not 
only BEST I At bift even homam facrific« were 
jcommon amoug them, and that the veftiges of 
this fanguinary ruperftition are ftill evident in 
frequent inftancesF of voluntary fuidde, and 
particularly In the Inhumatt prafUce, fo comr 
pon throughout India, of women burning 
tbent{elves with their deceafed hulbands; a 
praiSicc, which* is ftill encouraged by the 
Brahmins, and which all the authority of 
Mohammedan and European govej nors cannot 
effectually check. The truth of this aflertioa 
is, indeed, too well autheutlcated both by an- 
cknt and modern writers; and, though Mr, 
HoKvcll,^ arguing from tire general mlLdnefs 
of the Hindoo character, and the benevolent 
principles of theBrahEuln rdiigion, ftretiuoufty 
denies the exlftence of thofc bloody rites, yet, 
unaccountable as it may appear, the VEUAsd* 
themfelves enjoin the oblation, on Ibme occa> 
(ion5| of a MAN, a bull, and a horse, under 

^hc 
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the names of NvBAMEDaA^ Gomehra, and 
Aswamedha. In the Ayeen Akbery,* it h 
exprefsly faid, that^ at a particular period, on 
account of the number of animals which were 
at that time facrlficed in Juggen, (divine wor- 
ihip,) ** the Almighty appeared upon earth 
under a human form, to convince mankind of 
the wlckediiefs of that cuflom, and that he 
lived a hundred years/* Strabo,mdeed, and 
ArFiaTJ,f unite in affirming, that facrifices of 
animals were anciently pra^Vlfed in India, and 
fpecify both the bull and the horle, which 
were obliged to be coal-black, aa being of a 
more rare and valuable kind* The former 
adds, that the throats of the vifbims were not 
cut, for fear of rendering the facrifice imper* 
fe&f by fpUling the blood of the animal, but 
that they were Ibrangled* This mode of de^ 
• prlving the animal of life, if we are at all to 
credit the account, was more probably adopted 
to avoid the dchlement of that bloi^, but I 
can by no means find this particular confinned 
cither in the Afiatlt Refearches, which exprelT- 
ly fay thefe ceremonies were JJaiwd with kloidt 
nor La that part of the Ayeen Akbery, which 

records 
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records the hiftory of the facrificlal rites of 
India. The latter book mentions, in oppoli- 
tion to what Strabo aflerts concerning the 
coal-black ftced, that the Aswameoha Jwg, 
or horie‘facrifice, only properly perform¬ 
ed when the animal was white, with Black 
right eari which, however, being an objeft 
equally rare, will ferve to prove the validity of 
that valuable author^s general information. 

However Incredible to I'ome per ions may 
appear the aflertion of the moft fanguinary 
rites having been at one time generally prac- 
tifed in Hindoftan, the cxiftence of fuch rites 
is rendered exceedingly probable by the fol¬ 
lowing fliort chapter in the Aycen Akbcry, 
which Abul Fazil, who had the heft opportu¬ 
nities of inveftigating the facl, would not 
have inferted unlcfs founded in truth. It is 
entitled,* Miritorious Kinds of Suiciue. 
There are five in number, for the choice of 
the voluntary vidllm. “ i. Starving. 2. Co¬ 
vering himfclf with cow-dung s fetting it on 
fire, and confnming'himfclf therein* 3, Bory- 
* ing himfclf with mow. (This pcadtice muft 
have been peculiar to the northern regions,) 
4. At the extremity of Bengal, where the 
Ganges difeharges irfclf into the fea through a 
VoL. II. I> thoufand 
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thoDfand channels, he goes Into the water, 
enumerates his fins, and prays till the alliga¬ 
tors come and devour him. 5. Cutting his 
throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna." The legiflator, who 
could denominate thefc horrid a£ts of felf- 
murder meritorious^ could not be of a very 
mild or benevolent difpofition, but, on the 
contrary, mull have been a gbomy bigot or 
blood-thirfty tyrant. The facrificc which Ca- 
irANOS made of himfelf, on the funeral pile, 
before the whole aflcmblcd army of Alexander; 
the fimilar devotion of himfelf to the flames, 
at Athens, of the venerable Brachman Zaa- 
makochagas, who attended the embafly fent 
by Poms to Auguftus, and whofe epitaph, 
dilated by himfelf, eyprefsly aflerted, that he 
relinquiihed life in conformity to a coftom 
prevaifuig among his countrymen; that, men¬ 
tioned in a former chapter, of the unfucce^ftil 
but warlike fovereign of Lahore; and the au¬ 
thenticated narratives, in times comparatively 
modern, of the facrificc or inhumation, toge¬ 
ther with the corpfe of the monarch, of the 
principal flaves and moil beloved women^ of 

the 
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the foveretgns of the Penmfula i thefe collect 
tive confiderations inconteftably prove how 
much ac-cuflomed the Indians formerly were 
to the rites of human facriiiccs, and in bow 
late periods they continued to prai^ife that 
enormity, cither conftrained In regard to others, 
or voluntary in refpcii to thcmfelves. The 
dreadful rite, as a public national faciificc, 
ceafed, we are told,* when tlte nintli great 
incarnation of Veksuhij, in the form of the god 
Eoonn, above-mentioned, took place, about 
looo years before Chrlff, when that benign 
and compaiTlonate ddty abollEied the diigrace- 
ful cuftom, and ordained, in its place, the more 
fimple and innocent oblation of fruits^ flowers,' 
and incenfe. 

I am inclined to believe, that both this 
practice and the barbarous cuflom, of devoting 
to death the affectionate wife on the funeral 
pile of her deceafed hulhand, (doftrines fo 
oppoUte to the general precepts of Brahma, 
which cheriflied in the bofom of his votaries 
the mofl enlarged benevolence, and extended 
that benevolence even to brutes,) derived its 
D a origin, 
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crigin* in part, from fome early but forgotten 
connedlion with the neighbouring ferocious and 
war-trained tribes of Scvthia, I have ven¬ 
tured to differ from Major Rennel, in deriving 
the national appellation of Cathsel, which the 
Greeks, doubtlefs from fome refembling found 
heard by them, gave to the moft warlike peo¬ 
ple of northern India, from Kathay, or, if writ¬ 
ten Cutha:!, from Scuthe, or Scythe; whereas 
that gentleman, finding the name written Ka- 
theri in Diodorus Siculus, with perhaps greater 
propriety, would underfiand by them the 
Kattry, or Raja-pout tribe, and quotes a paf- 
fage from Thevcnot in corroboration of the 
idea. However, his own conjecture, that the 
tribe of NoMURoy, inhabiting the banks of 
the Indus, may probably be the defeendants 
of the Scythian Nomades, and a relation 
which 1 find in Abulgazi's Hiftory • of the 
Tartars, concerning a very ancient conqueft of 
the northern regions of Hindofian by Ogits 
Khan, one of their moft early emperors, an 
account of which will be hereafter given in its 
proper place, induces me ft!it; with every pro¬ 
per diffidence, to adhere to that opinion. But 
there anciently exifted a race of people, who 
bordered ft ill nearer to the northern frontiers 

of 
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of India, and whofe manners and habits, 
Herodotus* acquaints us, greatly rcfembicd 
thofe of the Scythians, I mean theMASSAGE- 
TJK, inhabiting, according to Sir W. JoncSj-i* 
the territory by the moderns called Bapak- 
SHAN, from whofe primitive practices, how¬ 
ever now altogether relinquished, the Indians 
might have borrowed their lei's humane prin¬ 
ciples and cuftoms. I confider the Getes, 
upon whom Timur is laid to have made war, 
as the direct defeendants of this ancient tribe, 
an d am induced to do fo by SheriSedln’s de- 
fcription of them, as a warlike race of moun- 
talneers.J Thcfe Getes, Major Rcnnci,§ if 
I miftakc not his meaning, fuppofes to be the 
fame people with the modern Jadts, who, 
at this day, make fo conrptcuoiis a Bgure in 
Hindoflan. It is not from attachment to 
fyftem, but from a wift to vindicate the mild 
and benevolent progeny of Hindoftan from 
the inconftdency of a conduft fo entirely re¬ 
pugnant to their genius, and to the general 
fentiments and practice at this day prevailing 
D 3 throughout 
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thfoughout the country, except among the 
war-tribe only, that I have fo far preSed tliia 
argument, in the hope of inducing a perfua- 
fion that fo nefarious a praflice might pojiifly 
not have originated among them, hut was a 
dreadful exotic, imported during their connec¬ 
tion with their neighbours of the more bar¬ 
barous north. The fanguinary ufage might 
have been univerfally adopted only in times 
prior to the inftitutiou of their firlt great le- 
giilator, whofoever, in reality, that legiflator 
might have been- If, however, we allow, 
what, after all, I fear muft be allowed, that it 
was preferibed by Mend himfelf; to avoid 
abfur^ty, we muft fuppole, that, to prevent 
too violent a fliock being given to reli^oua 
prejudices fo deeply rooted, or not venturing 
to run the rifk of aboliftiing at once a 
cuftom fo generally pra^fttfed, he permitted It 
only on fome particular emergencies i but. In 
general, and probably with a view to remove 
for ever the baneful imprellion from their 
minds, throughout his whole voluminous _ 
code,* inculcated the moft beneficent aifeclion 
to their fellow-creatures j and, to prevent the 

effufion 


* Tbf four VtQAi tngetbtr enniFUjfe ckircii folici vdOMt, 
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cfFufion of bcftial blood, which we know was 
fo prodigally flied by the moll auclenc nations, 
cftablilhcd the humane but fanciful, and fince 
corrupted, doftritie of the Metcmprychofis. 

The Scythians, however, were not their 
only neighbours who were, in a notorious 
degree, guilty of the enormity of human (acri- 
ficesi If Herotlotus may he credited, (and, 
concerning thefe remote periods of the world, 
even Herodotus, the moft rcfpeftable hifto- 
rian of antiquity, or rather the venerable fa¬ 
ther of all hiftory, maybe fometimesfallible,) 
the ancient PaasiASS* facrificed human vie- 
funsi and, in particular, he informs na, that, 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, 
arriving at a place In the country of the Edo- 
nians, called the Nine Ways, the Magi took 
nim of the fons and daughtersi'of the inhabi* 
»tants, and juried thtm for, he adds, 

to th p^fe riles of inhumation the Peclians arc 
accuftomed. To corroborate the truth of a 
circunnftance, which he fufpc£ted might not 
be credited by his readers, he, in the very next 
fentence, acquaints us, he had heard, that, 
when Ameftris, wife of Xerxes, had happily 
attained to mature age, with confirmed health, 
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(he ordered four teen children of the noblefl 
families of Pcrfia to Be Buried aUve, in gratcftil 
(acrifice to the fubterraneous deity,* This 
pratHce, however, was equally contrary to the 
precepts of Zoroafier as to the general tenor of 
the Veoas. How (hall we account for its in¬ 
troduction into thofc nations, or indeed of fo 
horrid a rite into any nation f For, hi faft, all 
the moft ancient nations of the earth praQlfed 
it; the PhtEtiidans, the Chaidsans, the Egyp¬ 
tians, and, it is too probable, the Jews them- 
felvcs, who were forbidden, by the moft di ead- 
ful penalties, to caufe their Tons and their 
daughters, like the Chaldsans, to pafs through 
the fire to Moloch, the Pbosnician deity. The 
abomination defeended from Cain, th firfi 
murdererf to all his poltericy; and we muft 
conlider the command of Jehovah to Abraham, 
iirft to facrifice his only fon, and then, by 
the voice of an angel from heaven, ordering 
him to forbear and to facrifice a ham in his 
place, as a ftrong decilive mark of his diiappro- 
bation, and as an exprefs prohibition of the 
continuance among men of fo ncfaiious and 
dpteflable a pradice. 

The 
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The Aswamedha Ji/g, or horfe-facrifice, 
the Indians, donbtlefs, derived from the Per- 
fians, among whom, according to the whole 
ftream of claffic antiquity, the borfe was in a 
peculiar manner facred to the fun. In their 
pompous facnfices to that deity, a radiant car, 
glittering with gold attd diamonds, and drawn 
by vfhits in imitation of thofe setherial 

courfers, which they imagined rapidly convey¬ 
ed the orb of day in its pnogrcls through the 
expanfe of heaven, conftantly formed a part 
of the procellion. It was preceded by a train 
of led horfes, fumpti^oufly arrayed, and of un¬ 
common beauty and magnitude, who were the 
deftined victims of that fplendid fuperfkition. 
The Mafiaget®, too, that warlike race, who^ 
according to Strabo,♦ oppofed the arms of the 
great Cyrus, adored the sun, and facrificed 
horfes to that deity. Horfes, however, were 
not only facrificed to the fun in the ancient 
®ras of the Perfian empire j for, the Pcrfians 
(who* according to the more authentic repre- 
fentation of Dr. Hyde, venerated ail the ele¬ 
ments of nature) paid likewife a religious ho- 
mage to water: and Herodotus, in the page 
cited before, fays, that, on the arrival of the 

army 
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armj At the Strymon, the Magi lacrificed nine 
v/bife h^rfes to that rivcr^ into which they threw 
them, with a quantity of rich aromatics. I may 
in this place remark, that, as there feem$ to be 
the tnoft folid ground for fuppoGng that the 
Indians ewe to their early connection with 
Perfia their profound reverence for tire, (b It Is 
not improbable that their veneration for great 
rivers, as, for intiance, the Canges and the 
Kiltnah,* whote fireams they account facred, 
may be derived from the fame fruitful fource. 
1 was not able to oblige my readers with any 
very particular account of the Neramedha, or 
human faciitice, as anckntiy praClifed in ln« 
diaj (thougli I (hall hereafter give an inftance 
of one from the Heetopadesj) but, on chat 
at prefent under con tide ration, (bme rays of 
light have been thrown in a tran/lation by Mr. 
Halhed ri'om an old Fertian author, who pub- 
lifhed in that language a Hindoo commentary 
upon the Vedas, in which this rite, as a fym- 
bol, is explained. The whole account is wild 
and romantic m the extreme, and Mr. Halhed 
does not abfolutely vouch for its authenticityj 

however, 

* 1 pammlarlj' mention thefe rivcrji b«a.ufe twp flf tJie moft 
caaiiii.'raiil£; hot tJuc Ajkh Akbery^ vaLili^ -^ 4 * CTHnneraiM 
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however, till more genuine fources of informa¬ 
tion are opened to us, we muft make the moft 
of thofe in our pofleflion. The Afwamedha 
Jug, we are told in that book, docs not merely 
confift in bringing a horfe and facrificing him, 
but tire rite is alfo to be taken in a myfiic fig- 
nification. “ The horfe, fo lacrificed, is in 
the place of the facrificcr, bears his fins with 
him into the wildemefs into which he is turned 
adrift, (for, from this particular inftance, it 
feems that the facrificing-knife was not always 
employed,) and becomes the expiatory viaim 
of thofe fins.” Mr. Halhed obferves« that 
this ceremony reminds us of the fcape-goat of 
the children of Ifrael j and, indeed, it is not 
the only one In which a particular co-incidence 
between the Hindoo and Mofalc fy Items of 
theology may be traced. 

The Ayeen Akbery informs us that the 
Afwamedha Jug is performed only by great 
monarchs previous to their entering upon a 
war i that he then carries vi^ory wherever he 
goes i and that whofoever has performed this 
ceremony a hundred times will become a mo¬ 
narch in the upper regions. Mr. Wllkins,-f* 
commenting upon a pajQagc, allufive to this 

facrificc, 
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facrifice, in the Heftopades, differs from 
Abul Fazil; for, he fays, that the facrifice of 
the horfe was, in ancient times, pcrforme'd by 
a king at the conclufion of a great war in 
which he had been vidorlous. 

The Gomedba Jug, or facrifice of the bull, 
they might probably derive from the fame 
quarter j fince we are told by Xenophon, that 
the ball in Pcrfia was likewife facred to the 
fun. This fpecles of facrifice, however, can¬ 
not be eafijy reconciled with their prefent en- 
thufiadic and general attachment to that clafs 
of animalsi fogeneral and fb enthufiaflic, tha t, 
throughout India, to kill one of 'thefe facred 
animals, is a crime that can only be expiated 
by the infiant death of the offender. There 
is a beautiful engraving taken from an ancient 
fculpture In marble, and infertoL in the curi¬ 
ous and valuable collection of Montfaucon,* 
which is fo highly illuftrative of the Gomedha 
facrifice, that 1 cannot refrain from prefeating 
the reader with a lliort defeription of a part of 
it, as welt as of another or two, in Dr, Hyde’s 
very learned work on the Religion of the An¬ 
cient 

• See Mcrntf^iuccLii^ tirpliqQter UtmtL p. 37Ji edk* 
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cient Perlians, which will ftill more immedi¬ 
ately elucidate the prefent obfeure fubjciEi. 
The render, who may not have read Dr. Hyde's 
book, nor be aetjuainted with the profound 
and ftupendous myfteries of the ancient wor- 
fliip of Mithra, concerning which 1 fbali 
have occafion to treat fo largely hereafter, will, 
perhaps, be alfonifticd to hear that the Per- 
hans, who were of all nations the moil addict¬ 
ed to this fpecles of fuperftitlon, chofe to 
perform their adorations to that deity in 
deep caverns and gloomy rcccfles* The deeper 
thofe caverns, the more gloomy ihofe reesfTes, 
to a fublimer point of elevation mounted the 
zeal of their devotion, and more fervently 
glowed the never-dying flame of the facrifice. 
One reaibn for adopting a conduct, fo appa¬ 
rently incongruous, fcems to be, that all the 
myfteries of religion, celebrated in the ancient 
world, were performed, as I have esprelTed 
myfclf in another part of this Diifertationi tv 
rKoru xai rujcTi, in the bofom of darknefs and 
in the dead fllence of the right. Another 
reafon for performing this worlhip in caves is 
given by Laftantius, who, after affirming that 
the Perfians were the fiift people who wor¬ 
shipped the fun in dens and caves, adds, that 
they did fo to dtfiote tbt ecltpjts of that lumtnarj. 

Around 
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Around thefe caverns* a$ will be more exten*. 
fively explained hereafter* when I come to de- 
fcribe the myfterious rites, probably celebrated 
in Salfette and Elephanta, were arranged vari¬ 
ous fymbors of the sun and planetary train, 
with fculptures of the animals that compofed 
the figns of the zodiac* engraved on the lofty 
walls* and decorating the embolled roof. In 
this artificial planifphere confpicuoufly was por¬ 
trayed the conftellaUon of taurijs, or the 
bull, and the bas-relief* of which the above- 
mentioned antiquary has given an engraving* 
reprefents a perfon in tlie full vigour of youth* 
adorned vvlth a kind of tiara, fuch as were worn 
by the Mithratic prieAs in the facrifices* and 
with a loofe tunic Eoating in the air*^ preiSng 
to the ground with his knee a ftruggltng buxc* 
extended beneath him* and* while, he holds 
h'un muzzled with the left hand* with his 
light he is in the a£t of plunging a dagger 
into his throat. But why, exclaims the Abbe 
Banicr,* whom Warhurton (for once juft to 
merit) ca-ls thp beft interpreter of the mytho¬ 
logy of the ancients, why is Mithra* under 
the figure of an aftive robnft young man* re- 
prefented in the attitude of ftaylng a bull* 
as he appears on all the monuments of the 

ancients? 
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ancients f In the Abbe's opinion It is a forcible 
figurative emblem of the renovated warmth 
and vigour of the son, who, having pafled 
without heat and ftrength the cold wintry 
figns, when the fpring approaches, and be 
enters into taukus, one of the vernal figns, 
fhincs forth in a highly Increafed degree of 
ftrength and fplendor, fliadowed out under 
the emblem of cutting the throat of the auLi<, 
one of the ftrofigcft and ficrceii of animals. 
The Abbe contends,* that this fymbolical 
fcttlpture is not a reprefentation of a facrifice 
to the SON, but only intended as an image of 
his power in that fign. As, however, in near¬ 
ly all the bas-reliefs relative to this worihip, a 
fimilar figure of a young man cutting the 
throat of a soli, invariably occurs, it moft 
probably is allufive to that lacrifice: or, (hall 
we fay, that what the Perfians beheld thus 
fir’ikingly portrayed upon the mofi ancient zo¬ 
diac in hieroglyphic charaaers, invented pro¬ 
bably by the fathers of mankind to reprefent 
the power and influence of the sun in t auk us, 
was, in fuccccding ages, realized by fervile and 
infatuated fuperftition, and ^^Jiatigbfcred hull 
was thenceforth efteemod a grateful lacrifice 

to 
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to the SUN, when they hailed his retaVn to the 
vernal conftellations^ and Invoked* 

- ■ pEftiiEl fubnipibua 

lodi^ata fcqdj torqucntero cdmtia MiXfiRAil-* 

The general meaning of Statius, with the 
rider's permiflion, 1 fhall venture to give in 
the following paraphrafe. 

In PeriU*A haltow-d cares, the Lord or dat 
P ours through the central gkum lua fervid! ray; 

High wrought in bitrnlGi^d gold the zodiac £hiact, 

And MtTHRA talk through aU die blaming iigns* 

See, riGog pale fmm wioterk drear dotoaio. 

The radiant joutfa rerutnes hii vemd telgti i 

With liiiewyarra rrfuamc Tacikus umes. 

Beams with new grsure, and diirts levercr fianieib 

Although I profds to give the defciiption 
only of the principal hgure in this fculpture, 
yet it ought by no means to be omitted, that, 
on the right hde of this monument, (land two 
youths, with hmilar habits and tiaras, holding 
each a torch ; the one ralfed aloft and blaming 
in full fplendor the other, with the lighted 
end directed downwards to the earth, and 
faintly glimmering. Thefc expreflive figures, 
as feems to be univerfally agreed among anti¬ 
quaries, reprefent, the former the ri^figt the 

latter 
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latter tUe fftthg, sun j though, fince it was 
the objeft of the fculptor to portraj Mithra 
in his full fplendor onljr, 1 (hould conceive 
they were rather intended for lytnbols of the 
montiJig and the ev^airtg ftar. 

There is another forcible reafon that Inclines 
me to think this adion of cutting the throat 
of the bull alltifive to a real facrifice, which is, 
that, in one of the other bas-reliefs, I mean 
that of the Villa-Boughesa, (and all of 
thefe antique Iculptures, dug up in Italy, are* 
doubtlcfs, only imitations of thofe found in 
Perfia and Media by the Romans, who origi¬ 
nally introduced into Italy the myRerious 
rites of Mithra,) upon the thigh of the 
flaughtered animal there is this tnfcriptioQ, 
Soli Dso invicto MiTsajE; which Teems 
indifputably to allude to the clrcumftance of 
the oblation. As to the other infcriptlon, 
Nama sabasio, which appears upon the neck 
of the animal, juR above^the part into which 
the dagger is plunged, and which, the Abbe 
fays, has perplexed all the antiquaries} the 
meaning will appear very evident, when we 
confider that Nama may poflibly be an appel¬ 
lative, and that saba means tbe hfl &f Jbeaven. 

In the celebrated work of Hyde there are 
two other plates, peculiarly illuRrative of the 
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rites and fyn^bols of die Mithratic religion. 
The former, facing page in, exhibits, in as 
many difierent compartments, no lefs than 
four ftriking emblematical portraits of Mi- 
thra, aiitl the bull facredto himj but the one, 
which 1 wUh particularly to point out to the 
reader’s notice, is that in which an elevated 
figure, decorated with a high tiara, ftands 
creft upon the fame animal, with one foot 
placed upon his head and the other centred 
upon his back: his right hand grafps a daggir^ 
fais left fupports ag/sir.* Thclc fymbols dil- 
play, at once, the power of the God, and the 
extent of that power. Tlie pofition of his 
feet on the head and back of the bull, and the 
perpetual recurrence of that animal itfelf in 
the attitude of proftration upon all thcle bas- 
reliefs, plainly manlFeft, that the bull was not 
le& than the horfc facred to the. fun in Pcrfia, 
and from what fburce the Gomedha Juo of 
India, in all probability, originated. On either 
fide of tlfiG figure, like wife, are feen the youths 
with their torches, who reprefent the morning 
and the evening {far, but with this difference, 
that, whereas both are iii the former table 
{landing, in the latter table, the figure with 

the 
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the uplifted flaming torch is alone irt a 
ftamling pofturc, while the figure, with the 
torch ju]^ ready to be eatinguilhed, is beauti¬ 
fully rcprcfcnted fitting in a melancholy at¬ 
titude, as if overwhelmed with anguifli for 
the lots of his expiring light, and that the 
world was going to be wrapped In noftumal 
clouds and incumbent darknefa# In the 
fecond plate of the fame book, there is an 
engraving of Tkarur ^fjlons that is, 

of the su» fifing on the hack of the boll, 
which, Hyde informs us, is a device very 
common on the coins of the‘M ogu l emvb* 
KORS OF India, The reader will perhaps be 
pJeafed to fee his words at length ; SU nempe 
pmgutttur ♦ 'rdco ut tn di^o iceftifins txbi- 
heatur soL in taubi, Perfarum msrf de- 

^gnatuSm St£ tv jinKf/tn magni Mogul 

IMPSRATORIS INDIJB, exbibltur carput fdare 
fuptr dorftt taurif out /flwr», fw* idud eodutv 
mifdo gefiat, Nam Jbi vidttur partart et eircum- 
duci Jtiper 12 sadiacalia /ymbeia^ dum fingula 
dfidecatmoria percurrit* 

But, to return* to the fubjeil of the an¬ 
cient fanguinary faertfices in India, of which, 
however unaccountable, this of the bull was 
one, though in the prefent age forbidden. 
They conftitute a feature of national cha- 
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radicr fo direftly oppofite to that of the 
modern Indiana, who, according to Mr. 
Orme, the trueft delineator of that charaaer, 
Jbuddtr at the wry ji^bt of blood., who are 
totally ignorant of one great branch of medi¬ 
cal fcieiice, becaufe anatomical diJJeSlfons are 
repugnant to their religion, and who, ia the 
opinion of the fame writer, are at tills day 
the moff pufUlanimous and enervated inha¬ 
bitants of the globe j* that on this review it 
is Impoihble to retrain from a high degree of 
aftonilhment i and, fince the fubject is equally 
curious and profound, it is my intention not 
to pafs it nightly over, hut to give it a dif- 
cuffion in feme degree proportionate to its 
tmportance< The ol^ect then of our inquiry 
iS| of what nature and origin were the vin- 
diftivc deities, whofe implacable fury exacted, 
from the benignant Hindoo, rites from which 
his nature feems to have been fo abhorrent? 
Let us explore the latent fources of this 
wonderful and complicated fuperllkion. 

From the carlieil- periods of time, among 
all idolatrous nations of antiquity, a conlfant 
and uniform belief prevailed of the agency 
of mtelleilual beings in tlie government of 
the world. They fuppofed tlie whole compafs 

of 
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of creation lo be ammated with thofe ima¬ 
ginary beings, afligning to fome an elevated 
jiatlon in the celeifial orbs; to others a 
refidence in the elements of nature; while 
others again had more particularly in charge 
the management of this terrei^rlal globe, 
and Tuperintended the concerns of mortals. 
But as they imagined there were good fpirits, 
or etyetS^aifitewtii whofc office was of this 
prote^lng and benevolent kind, fo they atlb 
believed in the cxlftence of beings of a very 
contrary nature and dilpodtion, or 
whole conftant employment and wbofe in¬ 
fernal dolight it was to derange the beautiful 
order and harmony of nature, and to fprcad 
defolation through the works of God. I fay 
tbs werAs of God\ becaufe there hardly ever 
exifted a nation, notwithftanding the repre- 
feniaiion of Sanchoniatho, and other writers 
of that clafs, who did not believe in one 
grand original prefidlng Deity, but whom 
they fuppofed to be infinitely removed from 
the material univerfe which he had formed, 
and to govern that univerfe by cel filial agents. 
The Indians, in particular, arc to this day 
of opinion that the fupreme felicity of the 
Deity confitts in a ftatc of divine abforption 
in the contemplation of bis own wonder- 

E 3 ful 
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£ul perfections 1 but (111! they imagine that 
his fpirit intimately pervades every part Qf 
the creation* Thefe good and evil Genii, 
or, as they are called in the language of 
Hindoftan, the Daos, or Dewtaks, are rc- 
prefented as eternally contending together j 
and the inceflant confiiCls, that exifted 'be¬ 
tween them, filled creation with uproar, and 
all its fubordinate clafles with dtfmay* The 
ancleiit Perfians, according to Dr. flyde,* 
affirmed, that there were two mighty pre¬ 
dominant principles in nature | the firfi: they 
denominated Ormuzo, or Oromasdes, the 
fuperior and benevolent being j the fecond 
they {lyled Ahriman, or the inferior and 
malignant being. Mitura Teems to have 
been the middle and mediatorial character, 
the oftenfible agent of the eternal beneficence, 
^d, in the oracles of Zoroaster, U 
called THE SECOMD MIND. Oromafdes is re- 
prcTented as reigning from all eternity 5 
Mithra is defirribed as a being formed of a 
nature and with powers only not infinite j 
Ahriman exilted by fufSsrance only from the 
Supreme, during that period, and for thole 
purpofes which his mind had refolved on. 
While the good fpints, appointed by Oro- 

maldes, 
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mafdes, under tlic dirc<aion of NIitbra, to 
fupcriiitcnd the affairs of the univerfe, were 
employed In a£ls of perpetual kindnefs and 
gnardtan love to mankind* the agents of 
Ahrlman endeavoured, by every poflible 
means, to thwart their benign intentions, 
and plotted the moft baneful fchemes for their 
rooleffation and ruin. Correfpoudent to the 
vail powers which they pollcffed were the 
tremendous confiifls in which they engaged. 
AU nature was convulfcd by the vlolmce 
and continuance of thole conflidls, and the 
terrified human race refigned themfclvcs to 
the impuhes of that fuperftitious dread 
and horror, with which they were over- 
whelaicd. 

If the Perlian and the Hindoo legiUator 
were not in reality the fame perfon, which 
I ftrongly fufped they were, under two 
diftindl appellations, it mu ft be owned that 
the principles of their theology are wonder* 
fully fimilar. Bjiabme, the gseat one, is 
the fupreme eternal uncreated God of the 
Hindoos. Brahma, the firft created being, 
by whom he made and governs the world, 
is the prince of the beneficent fpiiits. He 
is alEfttd by Veesunu, the great freserver 
of men, who has nine feveral titnes ap- 
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pcared upon earth, and under a human form, 
for the moft amiable and beneficent pur- 
pofea. Vceftinu is often called Cheesh^a, 
the Indian Apollo, and In charadfer great¬ 
ly refembles the Mithjia of Perfiaj the 
prince of the benevolent Dewtah has a fecond 
coadjutor in Mahadeo, or the oBSTaoyiNG 
FOWEJt OF God j and thefe three celeftial be- 
ings, or, to fpcak more corrc^ly, this three¬ 
fold divinity, armed with the terrors, flf Al¬ 
mighty power, purfue, throughout the ex¬ 
tent of creation, the rebellious I^ewtahs, 
headed by Mahasoor,* the great malig¬ 
nant sFiRiT who reduced them, and dart 
upon their flying bands the AGNyASTRA,f 
or fiery fliafts of divine vengeance. 

The policy of Icgiflators and the def- 
potifm of princes have never obtained a 
furer hold of the mind of man, or fecured 
his obedience more firmly, than when they 
have employed for that purpofe the fetters 
of rupcrflltion. To minds, fo deeply im- 
prefled with an Idea of the agency of in- 

vifible 
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vifible beings as were thofe of the Perfians 
and the Indians, few legal terrors were wanted 
to enforce the moft abjeft rubrnlUion to the 
mandates of their governors. Hence the 
rigid adherence of the Persees, that exiled 
and perfecuted fe^t, to their ancient rites, and 
hence that inviolable fidelity to their tenets 
which diftingtiifhes the undeviating Indians. 
On this account it was, that Darius Hyftafpes 
fo ardently efpoufed the caufc and principles 
of Zoroalter, that at his death he ordered 
hifflfelf to he enrolled the Atchimagus* or 
chief of the magi; and from this cau(c, 
probably, it has arifen that the rajahs of 
India have ever fubmitted, without a mur¬ 
mur, to the afiumed confequence and arro. 
gated faperiority of thepriefts of Brahma. 

The more timid Indian multiplied, without 
number, rite gods of his difturbed imagina¬ 
tion. The lightning that blailed the grove 
or fltivered the cavern in whldi he pei formed 
his devotion, the furious tempell that bat¬ 
tered to pieces his cany habitation, and, at 
the period of the monsoons, ravaged the 
fhores of the Peninfula, appeared to him as 
if direfted by the Lnvilibie hand of fome 
enraged dsmon. If the fields, fcorched by 
the beam of a direff fun, and Iter lie from a 

defeat 
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de/ed in the annual Inundations^ denied their 
accuftomed produce of rlco, his innocent and 
only food i If the tanKi that abundanC 
fourcc of health and felicity, which rolled 
through his garden a thouland fertlUzing 
ftreanis, and which was lo neceflary to him- 
felf in the performance of a tboufand pious 
ablutions, denied tlie neceilai'y tribute of its 
water; famine was, by his fears, tnagni- 
hed into a dsemon of haggard look and gi¬ 
gantic form, anJ the affrighted bigot refoned 
to what he fuppofed to be the fureft means 
of propitiation. On thefe cmergenctea, whe¬ 
ther of national diftrefs or of domeftic cala- 
mtty, he hafiet^d, tike the Pcrlian, to that 
SACRED FIRE, w'Hch he, with equal zeal, 
preferved from cxiinttion j he performed. 
With trembling, the various prefcrlbed cere¬ 
monies of the PoojA i* and, while his heart 
glowed with gratitude for favours received 
from the protedfling Dewiah, he neglected 
not to deprecate the vengeance of the malig¬ 
nant daemon by oblations fulted to the fe¬ 
rocity of his charadler. Agonizing under 
the torments of fuperCiiuous terror, his blood 
ftagnant with holy horror at the recoUe^ion 

of 
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of the paft or the dread of the fati3re» he 
thought no offering too coftly, no viflim too 
precious. As the ftem injunaion of the 
Deity was explained by the barbarous prleft, 
the child of his affeaSon or the wife of his 
bofom alternately expired on altars reckizig 
with human facrifice. Hencct in the Sa- 
coKTALA,* the epithet of hload-tbirfly is fre¬ 
quently applied to the evil diemon. if the 
offender hapjrened to be of elevated rank or of 
dilVinguiflied fortune, the penalty of life was 
fotnetimes remitted, and the Brahmin pro¬ 
nounced that the divinity might be appeafed 
by a Icfs barbarous oblation. In that cafe, 
the half of bis polTcflions was brought to 
the foot of the altar, and the treafures, thus 
extorted, were devoted to fwell the immenle 
revenues of the temple, and to grati^ the iri” 
faiiablc avarice of the prieft. It Lb affirmed, 
in the HEETOPAnES,-|* that, without the 
Brahmins rites, a facrifice is fmitteni" tliat 
is, with a curCe. 

Proportionate to the boon which he wllbed 
to obtain, of to the evil which he laboured 
to avert, was the iargefs the facrificer beftow- 
cd. No lefs than fixteen various kinds of ia- 
crifice, all of goW and precious ffones, each 

fifing 
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fifing above the other in value, are enurae- 
rated in the Ayeen Akbery.* Some of the 
articles thus enumerated are exceedingly cu¬ 
rious, and among them are ** the amount of 
the facrificer’s own weight, againft gold, 
filver, &c. golden horles, golden cows, trees 
and vines of gold, ploughs of gold, citariots 
drawn by horfes and elephants, all of gold,” 
The value of thefe offerings varies from lo 
to 6660 tO'lahs. The tolah, we are informed 
by Tavernier,'f a merchant in gold and 
jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, 
throughout the Mogul empire, to thofe pre¬ 
cious commodities, and, according to that 
author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty- 
eight ounces. Thefc were probably, in time, 
fubAituted in the place of fanguinary obla¬ 
tions, and, from their vaft amount, fectn to 
carry evident proof that India was formerly 
much more abundant in wealth than in 
periods lefs recent. Indeed the hiftorians 
of Mahmud Gaznavi ftrongly countenance 
this idea, Cnee they are quite extravagant in 
their account of the wealth found by him in 
that country. One of them, quoted by Mr, 
Ormc,J aflerts that he found a tree growing 

out 
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out of the earth to an enormous fize, of 
which the ftibftance was pure goSd, and this 
the effect of nature: thus realizing IVfilton's 
fable * of '* ambrofiai fruits and vegetable 
gold.’* Their offerings of a lefs fplendid and 
ofteiitaiious kind are innumerable j confift- 
ing, for the moft part, of rice, flowers, fruits, 
fwect-mcats, cufa-grafs, cow's milk, and cla¬ 
rified butter. In the Sacontala Eendra is 
more than once denominated ** the god with 
a hundred facrifices." 

I have both heard and read fo many at¬ 
tempts to confute and even to ridicule the 
aflertion here made, that the altars of India 
were once statned with humah blood, that 
1 could wifli to place the difputed fubje^ 
beyond the poffibility of future contcoverfy. 
No faft can be more certainly demonftrated, 
if we allow the two heft Sanfereet Ichobrs 
of Europe, Sir W. Jones and Mr. Wilkins, 
to be adequate. authorities for deti^mining 
the qucftiori. The name of the black god- 
defs, to whom thefe human iacrlflces were 
offered, was Nareda, or Calleb, who is 
exhibited, in the Indian temples facred to 
her worlhip, with a collar* not compofed, 
like that of ihe benign deities, of a fplendid 
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aflcmbkge. of the ricbtll gems, but of 
GOLDEN SKULLS, del’criptive of the dread¬ 
ful rites in which ihe took fo gloomy a de¬ 
light. To her," fays Sir W. Jones, ** hu¬ 
man Sacrifices were anciently offered as the 
Vehas enjoined, but, in the prefent age, 
they are ablblutely prohibited, as are allb the 
lacrifices of bulls and horfes." This obfer- 
varion is accompanied with an engraving of 
Nareda, m the Afiatic Rcfearchcs,* fuffi- 
ciently favage and piffurefque. Both the teKt 
of the Hectopades,-!” and Mr, Wilkins’s ex¬ 
planatory notes, decidedly corroborate this 
affertion. *' That moft beautiful if not moft 
ancient collection of apologues in the world" 
records, under the veil of a fable, an in fiance 
of a father’s facriheing his fbn, to avert a 
dreadful calamity with which the kingdom 
of India was threatened by the intended fiight 
of its guardian genius, Tlic cruel goddefs 
had informed him, that the offrrtng up of 
that fon, to the Power who p re Giles over 
nature, fhould fecurc the profperity of the 
reigning king and the lalvation of the em¬ 
pire. The father relates to his fon the dread¬ 
ful tidings, who cheerfully con fen Is to be 

facriiiced 
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facrificed for the prefervarion of a great king¬ 
dom and its monarch. They approach the 
altar, atid, when they have worlhipped the 
Image, O goddefs L" eaclahm the facrificer. 
“ let SoonHRASA, our fovereign, be prolpc- 
rous I and let ihia victim be accepted I” Say¬ 
ing this, he cut oif his fan’s head. The 
goddefs, to whom this offering was made, we 
arc informed by iMr. Wilkins,* was Callec, 
(a name derived from Caia, Time,) and it was 
to her that human facrificcs were wont to be 
offered to avert any threatened cviL" In ano¬ 
ther fafaie,']- a female obferves: My hulband, 
if he choofes, can feil me fo the gods, or give 
me to the Brahmins.” which the tranflator 
interprets, as referring to the Naramedha, 
or human facrihee. not uncooiinon in the 
earlier ages.” This angry deity is now pro¬ 
pitiated by a facrlfice of kids and young buffa¬ 
loes | fo that at this day the veffige of blood 
remains. 

It has %cen before remarked, that Mr, 
Holwell itrenuoufly denies the caiilence of 
thefc bloody rites in India: whereas, In fafl, 
his whole relation, in regard to tbb fable 
pcrfonagc, tends in the ftiongcft manner to 
eftablifh our belief of the general prevalence 

of 
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of this dreadful fupenVition throughout that 
country in very remote asias- He tells us, 
that an ancient pagoda, dedicated to this ter* 
rlble divinity, flands about three miles fouth 
of Calcutta, clofc to a fmall brook, which 
the Brahmins believe to have been the original 
courfe of the Ganges j that, from her name 
of Cailee, the place itfelf Is called CaJlee 
Ghat j that her fafi falls on the laffc day of . 
The moon in September, and that fhe is 
worfhipped all the night of that day univerfaity } 
but more particularly ac Cailee Ghat above-^ 
mentioned i that diSerent parts of this Gcn- 
too goddefs are adored in different places of 
Hlndoffan, her eyes at Cailee Ghat, her 
head at Benares, her hand at Bindoobund, 6cc, 
that Qte takes her name from her ufual hablU^ 
ment, which is blacky and is frequently called 
the Black. Goddess, Cailee being the com¬ 
mon nanie for ink,* On this JaJl aJfo, he 
obferves, worffilp and offerings arc paid to 
the manei of deceafed ancefiers, Irhe origin 
of this fingular deity is perfectly in unifon 
with her life and hlftory. Arrayed In com¬ 
plete armour, fhe fprang fiom the eye of 
the dreadful war-bred goddefs Du/ga, the 

vanquiftxer 
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vanquIHirr of deemons and grants at the very 
uillant that /he was /inking under their 
united affauit; when Called, joining her ex- . 
traordinary powers to thofe of her parent, 
tliey renew the combat, and rout their foes 
with great and undiftinguiflied daughter, 1 
cannot refrain from adding in this place, m 
corroboration of a former remark, that, ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the principal and fa- 
voniitc deity of the Scytliians was a war- 
divinity, to whom that liiftorian gives the 
appellation of Mars. To this deity they 
ereded, in every precindt, a vail quadran¬ 
gular altar, fo vatl as to cover three ftades 
of land, confining of an immenfe pile of 
wood collcfted Into bundles ; and, upon the 
top of this altar, they placed a rufty feimitar 
of iron, deeply crlmfoned with the blood of 
the victims, as an emblem of their /avage 
divinity and of their no lefs favage rites,• 
Callee, we fee, was born in and from 

her birth inured to /cenea of carnage and 
dtathi and it is deferving of notice that the 
yonth, faid to have been facrificed by his 
father in the fable of the Hcetopadcs juft 
cited, wat of the Katteri, or war-tribe, and 
makes ufe of this remarkable CKpreflion, 
VoL, II, P that 
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** that it was a faying which particularly 
belonged to that tribe, that, on fome diftin- 
guilhcd occafions, human facrificca were 
proper.” 

The ancients Indeed feUom facrificed men, 
except at fome grand and awful crifis, when a 
nation was convulfcd by the violence of earth¬ 
quakes, or defolated by the rage of peftiience j 
in feafons of gloomy defpondency, or in the 
exulting moment of fuccefs and triumph. 
The deeper the dlftrefs. or the brighter the 
triumph, the more diftingullhed, by birth 
and accompUfhments, were obliged to be the 
pbjefls fclefted for facrifice. Neither the ten¬ 
dered youth nor the lovelieft beauty was 
fparedi the prieft fometimes expired by the 
wound of the immolating knife, and kings 
thctnfclves were facrificed for the welfare of 
their fubjefts. It muft ftill, however, he 
owned that the altars of Diana in the Tauric 
Scythia, and, in Egypt, the more gloomy 
altars of Buhris, Bufirldh ariz,) 

and fome others in the ancient world, were 
proverbially infamous for the profufion of 
human blood by which they were pontaml- 
nated. Tlie mode of devoting to .death the 
miferable viidims was various. Some of them 
ivere ftiajigled, and fo immediately put out of 
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their torture: others had the fkull fliattered 
by the violent blow of a mallet from the 
mu feu Jar arm of the prielt: others were 
flretched on the back, and had the breaft 
laid bare by the ftroke of a fabre, while the 
unfeeling Vates (food round, watching the 
tremulous motion of the convulfed limbs, and 
drawing cruel prefages from the Areaming 
of the vital fluid. The moft dreadful and 
difgufling of all was that adopted by the 
Scythians, and deferibed perhaps with ag¬ 
gravation by Herodotus.* “ They facrifice,” 
fays that hiflorian, “ every hundredth man of 
their prlfoners to the deity. They firft pour 
libations of wine upon the head of the vic¬ 
tim j they then cut his throat, extended over 
a chalice to receive the blood § they after¬ 
wards a&end the pile of faggots, and wafli 
with the blood the erertal feimitar, the 
emblem of the god, .While this is perform¬ 
ing by the priefts above, thofe below, after 
having deprived the wretched fuflerer of 
life, with the facrificial knife I'eparate the 
right arm Aom the ilioulder, which they hurl 
into the air, and leave the body to putrify 
upon the ground." It appears, however, 

23 if the victim in India generally perlOied 
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by fire, or decapitation, or perhaps, I may add, 
inhuntaiimii for, that they were no ft rangers to 
that pradtice, is evident from two figures ex¬ 
hibited in Mr. Niebuhr’s fcventb plate, the 
heads of which alone are apparent, the bodies 
being interred quite up to the throat, and a 
rajah appearing in the fculptures above, as if 
fitting ill judgment upon the criminals. 

The dodfrine of the Metempfychofis, origi¬ 
nally intended to ad as a check upon this bar- 
baroQS propenfity, in time became bafcly |K:r- 
verted, and operated as a powerful incentive 
towards the concinuance of theie rites of hu * 
man facrifice, difarming angtilfh of its ftihg 
and the grave of its horrors. The Indians 
leem, like the Scythians, to have thought, that, 
in the future ft ate, the fplendour of retinue 
and tjie tender offices of domeftic aiFeflion 
were abfolutely neceflary to the happinefs of 
the deccafed. The account which Texeit'a 
gives of fo many women and flaves burning 
themfelves with their lord, the Nalquc or 
Viceroy of Madura, is confirmed in a great 
degree by what Mr. Or me,* in hfs Hiftorical 
Fragments, reports, that with Seevajee’s corpfe 
were burnt attendants, animals, and wives. 
Marco Polo informs us, that, in the iftand of 
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Ceylon, a number of perfonsof quality^ ftyling 
themfclvcs f^thful to the Idng in this 
world and in the next/* were accuftomed to 
deftroythemfelveswhenhedied. InTonqmn, 
according to Tavernier, many lords of the 
court are buried alive with their fovereign />' 
and Barbofa, who, with the two preceding 
authors, is quoted by M. Renaudot In the An- 
ciennes Relations* in proof of the fa£t which 
I am labouring to eRablllh beyond difpute, 
aflerts that in the Indies, particularly among 
the Nakes, it was a cuRotn for the great men 
trii the pay of the king, when he died or fell 
in battle, to feek dcatli by revenging his fall, or 
to lay violent hands upon thenifelves in order 
{0 iear him £omj>jny. At the death of the Scy¬ 
thian monarch, we read in Herodotus,tliat 
the principal o&cers of his houiehold were 
ftrangled together with many fine horfes, and 
in his tomb were depofited golden goblets, and 
other neceflary domcfiic utenfik, for his ufe in 
the other world. 

The laft refembling cuftom whidt I fhall 
notice between the Scythian and Indian na¬ 
tions, was their great veneration for the mc- 

F 3 mory 
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tnory of their anceftors. When upbraided by 
Darius for flying before his army, the former 
exclaim, ** Purfae us to the fcpulchres of our 
anceflors, and attempt to violate their hal¬ 
lowed remains, and you fhall foon And witli 
what defperate valour the Scythians can fight/* 
The Indians, we learu from Mr. Holwell, have 
fo profound a veneration for the afhes of thetr 
progenitors, that, on the fall of Callee, worftiip 
and offerings are paid to their manejf and Mr. 
Wilkins, in a note upon the Heetopades, fa* 
vours us with additional mformation,* that 
the offerings confilled of confecrated cakes, that 
the ceremony itfelf is denominated Stradua, 
and that a Hlndoo‘s hopes of happinefs after 
death greatly depend upon his having children 
to perform this ceremony, by which he ex- 
peQs that his foul will bo releafed from the 
torments of Naraka, or hell. In his fixth 
note upon the text of the Gbeta, his account 
of this ceremony is Hill more ample j for, in 
that note, he acquaints us that the Hindoos 
are enjoined, by tlie Vedas* to offer thefe cakes 
to the ghofls of their anceftors as far back as 
the third generation j that this greater cere¬ 
mony of the Stradha is performed on the day 
of the new moon in every month, but that 

they 
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they are commanded by thofe books dally to 
propitiate them, by an ofFering of water, which 
is called Tarpaa i a word fignifying to fatiify, 
to ttppeafe, A fpeech of the Indian emperor 
Dufhmanta, in the Sacontala, remarkably ex¬ 
emplifies this obfervation of Mr. Wilkins. 
That emperor, ftruck with horror at the idea 
of dying childlefs, exclaims, “ Ah me! the 
departed fouls of my anceftors, who claim a 
fliare in the funeral cake, which I have no fon 
to o®:r, are apprehcnfivc of lofmg their due 
honour, when Dulhnianta fliall be no more 
fon earth :—who, then, alas 1 will perform in 
our family thofe obfequies which the Vedas 
preferibe? — My forefathers muft drink, in- 
' ftcad of a ^ure libation, this flood of tears, the 
1 only ofFering which a man who dies childlefs 
jean make them." Mr. Wilkins judicioufly re* 
[marks that thefe ceremonies were not unknown 
to the Greeks and Romans, in proof of which, 
if neceflary, many inftances might be brought 
Trom clailical writers. 
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SECl^lON 11, 

Oimatnets ’H'ltb a gimrai View of the Indian 
Mythology^ and difplays the Analogy ftth^fiing 
bet'wetn the ancient Religion of India and 
Peil$ia> particularly in their aniverfai and 
entbufiafiic Veneration of the Solitr Orb and 
Elementary Fire,—^be Indians faerifce fa the 
Moon under the Cbara£ier f a lilale Tyi'oitiity, 
— An exienfve Review taken of (be S a hi an 
Superstition, or JVorJhif of the HofofHea* 
wn, in the earliejl Ages of the World, ^Tbe 
Souls of deceafed Heroes elevated to the StarSf 
and adored as the Genii of the revolving Orbs,—^ 
*fbe Perfan Tbedogy refumed, — fhe Lavis of 
the Perfatt Zoroajler and Rrabnsa have a “won-^ 
dtrful Feature of Refemh!aaee, — tbe Race ori¬ 
ginally the famCf and probably the Ltegifators 
not different. ■— I'ke Antiquity of the Four Ve¬ 
das, or Sacred Rooks of India^ examined. — 
Hiforical Objervations relative to Zoroafer^ 

, and 
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HTjJ intreduSfory « the Jnvijiigathn f^f the Jltt~ 
ftndem Arttiquitm remaining to thh tn 
the Cn'aerni of Ek^hanta and SalfitU* 

T he uiveftigatlon of that unpleafing but 
curious fubjeft, the liutnan facrlficcs of 
the ancients^ which engaged fo large a por¬ 
tion of the former chapter, has too long de¬ 
tained us from the conhderation of the other 
parts of the cxtenfive fyHem of the Hindoo 
Myiliolc^y j without a comprehenlive infight 
into which it is impoflible to underftand the 
pages of their early hiftory, or to arrive at any 
fetisfactory knowledge of the hieroglyphics 
under which that hlflory is veiled. Never did 
a belief in aerial beings, in the phantoms en¬ 
gendered by the warmth of a glowing and en- 
thuhaftic imagination, fo univ'erfally infedl a 
people as that belief did in ancient times, and 
does, at this day, infefk the people of Hindof- 
tan. In the Ayeen Akbery, the world is laid 
to be divided into ten quarters j over each of 
which prelides a guardian fpirit. Their names, 
and thofe of the quarters over which they rule, 
as (fated in that authentic book, are thus ar¬ 
ranged! "Indree, Aujln, Jum, Benyroot, Wur- 
run,Bayoo, Kobeir,Jyfan, Biriiiha,Nagaj Eaft, 
South-caft, South, South-weft, Weft, North- 

iveft. 
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North, Nofth-caft, Above, Below.” Of 
thefe Dewtahs only two are deferving particu¬ 
lar notice: Birmha, or Brahma, the prince of 
the Dewtahs, who prefidcs over all and 
Naga, or, as Sir W, Jones* denominates him, 
Seshanaga, who prelidcs over a]] Of 

Bralima wc have fpoken above, and lhaU have 
occaiion to fpcak much more hereafter. But - 
of this Ibvereign of Patala, or the infernal re¬ 
gions, who aijb IS the king of ferpents, for 
the Hindoo Hell is compol^ of ferpents, I 
am convinced niy readers will think ihemfelves 
obliged to me for the following account taken 
from the Bhagavat, and inferted from the au¬ 
thor lad (juoted, Creelhna is reprefented in 
that poem as defeending with his favourite 
Atjun to the palace of this formidable divinity, 
and he is thus deferibed: “ He had a gorgeous 
appearance, with a thoufand heads, and on 
each of them a crown let with refpiendent jew¬ 
els, one of which was larger and brighter than 
the redi his eyes gleamed like Darning torches, 
but his neck, bis tongues, and his body, were 
black j the fkirts of his habiliments were yel¬ 
low, and a ^arkling jewel hung in every one 
of his cars: his arms were extended and adorn* 

ed 
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quentlj called ifac prince ^ t|« Dewialn. Bat Brahma ii tht fu- 
traae firfl-bom [>cwtah. Confuh the Gaun Code, p, jp. 
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\ cd with rich braccirts j and his hands bore ihe 
holy fiwll, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
war, and the (otos.'* 

The writers who flourlfhed in Greece and 
Rome had, as 1 before-remarked, but a very 
jmperfcft Idea of the true principles of the re¬ 
ligion of the Indians. Jupiter Ammon, Bac¬ 
chus, Pan, and Pluto* are faid* by thole wri¬ 
ters, to have been the principal divinities wor- 
Ihippcd in India. Strabo* exprefsiy fays, that 
they worfhippcd Jupiter Plovialis* the river 
Ganges, and ’EyKu^tav; ladigetes Gentes, 

Such were the Grecian appellations for the 
fcveral dcldes, or rather attributes of deity, 
adored throughout Hindoftan. With far more 
truth was the celebrated Ganges affirmed, 
by the fame writer, to be an objeit of fu- 
periritlous veneration, when, charged with the 
bleffings of Providence, he defeended in ma- 
]efty from the mountains, and, with his over¬ 
flowings, fertilized the ihirIVy foil. In foci, the 
Icgillator, whofc fublime precepts improved; 
the hero, who rcfiftlers fword defended; the 
patriot, whole inventive fancy adorned with 
ufeful arts the country that gave them birth; 
received the fervent prayers of the grateful 
Hindoo, were firft remembered with admira¬ 
tion. 


* Stnliwu p, 
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tion, and then idolized. Without referring 
to the ^Egyptian Apis, we may aficrt, that 
the very animal whofe milk nourilhed him, 
and whofe labours turned the fruirful fod, 
received his tributary homage, and was ranked 
in order next to a divinity. This is the ge¬ 
neral key that unlocks the portals of the grand 
temple of Indian fuperAition, and perhaps, 
taken in a more genera! point of view, of all 
< the fuperftitions of every region and of every 
denomination upon earth. To the philo- 
fophic eye, that contemplates without pre¬ 
judice their endiefs variety, this is the univer- 
fal clue to their full devdopementt ^nd thus 
only can the mighty maze be intimately and 
fuccefsfuUy explored, 

Bcfides the deities above-enumerated, the 
Indians have a guardian genius, pretiding over 
water, named Varunaj* over fire, named 
AotJi i the forger of the fiery lhafts, called from 
him Agnyaftrai-f- and over the winds, J named 
Pa VAN. All the fanciful chara^^ters of a my* 
thology, not greatly diffioular from that of 
Greece and Rome, feem to have prevailed 
among the Hindoos from the carliefi periods. 

They 

* See an efigr^Ying of Vanizia wiUi lirr inugniai p, z j f, 

of the of the AEntlc Hcfcajtliiicai^ 
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They have Carticeya,* the god of war, 
formidable with fix heads, and bearing, in his 
numerous hands, fpears, fabres, and other 
hoftile weapons; whole prowcfsls not inferior 
to the Mars of Rome. They have Lacskmi, 
the goddefs of plenty, and the wife of Veefhnu 
the preferveri who, in Mr. Hoiweirs deferip- 
tlvc print, is reprefented crovrned with ears of 
grain, and encircled by a plant, ^faring fraitt 
forcibly reminding us of the Ceres of the an¬ 
cients, They have Sisraswatti, the pro- 
teftrefs of arts and feitnees, with her palmlra- 
Icaf, and her reed or pen for writing j orna* 
ntents more peculiarly charaderlfUc of her 
high ftation than thofe which graced the armed 
Minerva of the Greeks, They have a more 
beautiful Cupid In Cama, the god of love with 
his flowery fivafts.and cany bow : although a 
regard to truth forbids me to add, that they 
have a more decent Venus in Bhavani, the 
confort of Sceva, and goddefs of generation i 
in honour of whom, on all die walls of the 
pagodas of HIndoftan, facred to that deity, 
fuch pictures are delineated and fuch images 
arc engraven, as though by no means incon- 
fiftent with arc not at all contpatible with 

Mr, 

* Atutf 3|if WPEb an mgriving. Carticqri u 
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eur^ notions of delicacy and decorum. Thefc 
are indeed the fanciful creation of poets and 
painters; but the charaaers of a mythoSogy 
far lefs pleating wcre> before their exhibition, 
deeply imprinted on the minds of the Hin¬ 
doos. They were prepared for the reception 
of whatever partook of the nature of fable and 
myftery j and if the fportlve imagination wan¬ 
dered Gccalionally m the regions of mirth and 
feftivlty, they werefoon recalled, by itnpreflions 
at once awful and durable, to the contempla¬ 
tion of more gloomy objects. They found 
matter of alarm and dread even in the attri¬ 
butes of the facred triple deity, who was ap¬ 
pointed to be their defender againll the male¬ 
volent Dewtah; and if, at one time, the ami¬ 
able character and office of thepreferver Veefli- 
nu infpired them with grateful aSeftion and 
veneration, they were, at other times, filled 
with the utmoft horror in contemplating the 
dreadful jnlignla and the deiblatlng fury of 
the deftxoycr Rudra, orMahadeo. 

Although I am apprehenfive of incurring 
the cenfure of my readers for extending to too 
great a length thefc reflexions upon what is 
called, in India, the worlhip of Dewtahs, and, 
in other countries, that of Dsemons j yet, be- 
fote 1 fhall be able to give any clear or fatif- 

faXory 
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faftory idea of the probable devotion anciently 
piadifed in the caverns of Salfette and In the 
magnificent pagoda of Elephanta, it is necef- 
fary that wc fliould ftlll wider extend our fur- 
vey of this ftupendous fubjeflr. What has al¬ 
ready engaged our attention Is but a portion of 
that gigantic fabric of fuperltitlon which cad 
its mighty lhadow over all the ancient world. 
The more fplendid part of that devotion re¬ 
mains ftill to he noticed. The former were 
earth-born deitlesj and we have loitered too 
long with the untutored Indian who only fees 

God in clouds, and hears him in the wind." 
As there were deities who were permitted to 
range the earth, fo there were deities of a more 
exalted nature, who, as we before-obferved, 
had their ftatlon in the celedial orbs. Thole 
glittering orbs now demand our attention. 
Let us alcend the empyreum with fome por-> 
lion of the zeal and fervour of the adorers of 
thefe (hining, but fenfdefs, deities. 

Two of the principal fources of all mytho- 
logy, particularized by Sir W.Jones, are, a wild 
admiration of the heavenly bodies, particularly 
of the Sun, and an immoderate refpefi paid to 
the memory of powerful, wife, and virtuous, 
anceftors, efpcclally the founders of kingdoms, 
iegillators, and warriors. If this remark on 

the 
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the origin of mythology be generally applica¬ 
ble to moft nations, fo it is in, a peculiar man¬ 
ner forcible in the furvey which we are now 
taking of that of the Hindoos- It is the Sun, 
that vaft body of fire, which, Milton fays. 

Looks from his foie dominion like the god 
of this new world," it is that glorious planet, 
which beams with fuch tranfeendant and un- 
cealing fpicndor in Eaftern countries, whofe 
ray hath kindled the devotions of mankind from 
age to age, and hath been the great fountain 
of idolatry in India, Indeed the moft ancient 
fuperftition of all nations has been the worihip 
of the Sun, as the lord of heaven and governor 
of the world, and in particular it prevailed in 
Phosnida, Chaldaea, Egypt, and, from later 
information, we may add, Peru and Meitico. 
Reprefented in a variety of ways, and con¬ 
cealed under a multitude of fanciful names, 
through all the revolutions of time the great 
luminary of heaven hath exacted from the 
generations of men the tribute of devotion. 

How particularly the ancient Pei fians vtetz 
addiffed to this mode of worship, how pro¬ 
found and univerfal was their veneration of 
FIRE, and particularly of the solae fire, is 
evident tn every page of Dr. Hyde, who has 
made that religion the fubje^t of his accurate 

inveftigation. 
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invedigation. The infatuated votaries of this 
religion were forbidden to fpit into the fire, or 
to throw water upon it, even if the metropolis 
were in flames. The Magi, however* as has 
been before-remarked, did not deny a supreme 
PRESIDING PR1NCIP1.E, the Creator and Go¬ 
vernor of the unlverfe, who was the proper 
objift of man's adoration, but they confidered 
the Sun as his image in the vlfible univerfe, as 
a faint copy of the bright original, worthy to 
be honoared with external worlhip and devout 
prollratton. They imagined his throne to be 
feated in the Son j and that it was the paradife 
of the blcfled. From the Magi of Perlia the 
idolatrous infc£fion might eafily fpread to the 
Brachmanes of India, between whom an occa- 
fional intercourfe from the earlicfl: ages may, 
without violating probability, be fuppofed to 
have exifted. Under the charaffer of the god 
SuRVA, of whom, and his car, drawn by feven 
green* horfes, and guided by his charioteer 
Arum, or the Dawn, an engraving is given in 
the Afiatlc Kefcarches, the solar orb is re¬ 
garded with adoration by the Hindoos, and 
the fe£l more particularly devoted to the wor¬ 
lhip of that deity are called Saura. Indeed 
it is not improbable that, in very remote aras* 
V OL. 11 . G the 
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the Indians held the Sun in almoft as general 
veneration as their Perfian neighbours. Wc 
are informed by a writer,* who vifited India 
feventeen hundred years ago> that he there be¬ 
held a mofl fuperb tempte ere£l«i in honour 
of that planet, the wails of which were of red 
marble, refembling Sre, and interfijerfed with 
ftreaks of gold. On the pavement of this 
temple was an image of the radiant divinity, 
hardly inferior in fplcndour to his own dazzling 
Iphere; his rays being imitated in a boundlefs 
profuhon of rubles, pearls, and diamonds, of 
inelVtmable value, arranged in a mofl: jadidous 
manner^ and darting forth a luftre fcarcely to¬ 
lerable to the organs of fight. As this account 
of Apollonius may be confidered as fufpicious, 
1 fiiall here infer t a deferIplion of the temple 
of the Sun from the Aycen Ahbery, which, 
although Mr, Gladwin conceives Abul Fazil 
to have been deceived in regard to its magni¬ 
tude, fince no traces of this vad fabric at pre- 
fent remain, wilt yet be confidered as a proof 
tliat fuch a worJhIp did aftually flourllh there 
at feme remote period in its meridian glory. 

" Near to Jagemaiil is the temple of the 
Sun, in the crciding of which was expended 
the whole revenue of Orifla for twelve years. 

No 

* rhlloltntiu in V'lt. AwHffl. Ub. tL p. 87. 
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No one can behold this immenfe edifice, with¬ 
out being ftruck with amazement. The wall, 
which furrounds the whole, is one hundred 
and fifty cubits high, and nineteen cubits 
thick. There are three entrances to it. At 
the eaftern gate there are two very fine figures 
of elephants, each with a man upon his trunk. 
On the weft, are two furprizing figures of 
horfemen completely armed i and over the 
nonhern gates are carved two tigers, who, 
having kiSled two elephants, are fitting upon 
them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of 
black ftone, of an odagonal form, fifty Cubits 
high. There are cine flights of fteps; after 
afeending which, you come into an eztenfivc 
enclofure, where you difeovef a large dome, 
conftrufted of ftone, upon which are carved 
the SUN and the stars, and, round them, is a 
border, on which is reprefented a variety of hu¬ 
man figures, ex prefling the different pafiions; 
fome kneeling j others proftrated with their 
faces upon the earth j together with minftrels, 
and a number of Arrange and wonderful ani¬ 
mals, fuch as never exifted but in imagina¬ 
tion."* This is fa id to be a work of feven 
hundred and thirty years antiquity t it was 
erefted by a raja. The Ayeen Akbcry farther 
G 2 informs 

• Ajen Akbery, 'frf.ui- p-n* 
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informs that fome of the Hindoo philofo- 
pliers con fide r the fised liars and planets as 
BEtKGs, and as borrowing their light from 
the fun j others aflert that they derive their 
light from the moon, and believe each to be 
under tlie iii6iience of fome celeftial fpirit i 
while others, again, affirm, that the flars are 
the fouls of men departed this life, and ralfcd 
to this high dignity in reward of their virtues 
and auflerities. 

At tills day the Indian rajas are fond of 
tracing back to the folar deity their fabulous 
origin, and Mr, Dow * acquaints us, that he 
hicnfelf was in pofleflion of a long lift of a 
dynafty of kings, who boafted the diftinguifti- 
eti title of SoRYA-bans and CHA^!llRA•ba^5, 
or children of the fun and moon. The Alla* 
tic Refcarches confirm and explain this intelli¬ 
gence, by inforoiing us* that SoRYA-f" is be¬ 
lieved to have frequently defeended from his 
car in a Human lliape, and to have begotten 
an earthly progeny, equally renowned in the 
Indian ftorles with the Heliades of Greece; 
and that another great Indian family are call¬ 
ed the children of the moon, or Chandra, 
under which form Eswara, or the Cod of 
nature, is often woiftilppeii. We muft not 

be 

• Dow, Y(d. i. p. }i. f Afiu> ttefcaich. ToJ.i. p. 
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be furprifcd, the prcfident of the Afiatic So¬ 
ciety obferves, at finding, on a clofe exami¬ 
nation, that the charafters of all the-pagan 
ddttes, male and female, melt into each 
other, and, at lall, into one or twoj for, it 
fee ms a well'founded opinion, that the whole 
crowd of gods and goddelTes, in ancient 
Rome and modem Varanes, means only the 
powers of nature, and, principally, the stJtr. 
He owns himfelf inclined to believe that not 
only Cfeelhna or Veeftinu, but even Brahma 
and Sceva, when united and exprefled by 
the my (Heal word OM, an exprelHon that 
frequently occurs in Sanfereet invocations * of 
the deity, were defigned by the firft idolaters 
to reprefcnt the solar fire. By the trilitc- 
ral word A U M, which letters coalcfce and 
form OM, the triple divinity. Brahma, Veefli- 
no, and Seeva, are meant to be exprefled j or, 
in other words, the power of the Almighty 
to create, to preferve, and to deftroy. It may 
be added that (he term OM is confidered 
in fo lacr(wl a light, that it never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindoo, but is the fubje£^ of 
his meditation in holy and profound filcnce. 
Their mode of adoiing the sun is faid, by 
G 3 Lucian, 

* It puticalirlr <Kciin in i uiafl rublloK ^ Boodh, 

ttittiiiiud by Mr. WtUdd», uiAJlat. Ref.arch, vol.i. p. 2S5. 
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Lucian, in his treatifc dc Saltationc, to have 
confifted in a circular dance, in imitation of 
that orb's fuppofed motion round the earth, 
by which all nature was gladdened, and from 
which the various ranks of beings derived 
light and fupport. Surva Koond is men¬ 
tioned, under the Subah of Owd, in the 
Aycen Akbery, as a place of religious wor- 
fliip very celebrated and much frequented i 
and a feftival, called the Sorva Pooja, or 
the worfhip of the fun, Mr. Holwdl * ac¬ 
quaints us, is ftill obferved on tlic feventh 
day of the new moon, in January, when 
peculiar offerings of flowers are made to that 
luminary in the Ganges- The vefliges of 
this fuperftitlon are, in fa^, at this day, 
evident In all the facred rites and multiform 
ceremonies of the Brahmins- At their firft 
putting on the zetiNAR, or facred cord of 
ibret ibreaast thz my flic fymbol of their faith, 
they learn the gayttree^ which are certain 
words in praile of the sun. Ac fun-rife they 
turn to the eaft, and, filling the palms of 
their hands with water, and at the fame 
time repeating a prayer, they throw, it to- 
waids that luminary. They prclcrve, con- 

llamly 

* Set H«]«r]1 m lilt GetDOQ falb Dr.d Tra&j 

pmiL p. i|4* 
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ftainly burning, a kind fre, kindled 

by the friaion of two pieces oF palafs-wood, 
with which they perform the bowm, or burnt 
facrifice. The new-born babe of a Brahmin 
is obliged to be espofed to the Jdar btam^ 
and, in the words of the Ayeen Akbery,* to 
conclude, and in fome degree to explain, the 
myftic rite, they worship God in tub sun 
AND IN Ft RE. 

The following paiTages, in proof, of what 
has been advanced, concerning tlie veneration 
entertained by the Indians for the fun and 
fire, are extrafted from the three principal 
tranOations, from the Sanfcreel, which have 
yet appeared in the EngUfh language i 1 mean 
the GeEta and the Heetopades, publifii- 
cd by Mr. Wilk’ms, and the beautiful drama 
of Sacontala, or, the fatal Ring, by Sir 
William Jones. Thefe three compofitions arc 
of the mod venerable antiquity, and in them, 
doubtlefs, are dif played the manners and the 
pinciples prevailing at thofe remote ®ras in 
which they were written. 

In the Geeta, Aijun is informed by 
Crceftina, that *' God is in the fre of the 
altar, and that the devout, with offerings, 

G 4 ■ direct 

• AfAfl Akbsty, oils. 
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direft their worfliip unto God In the firt!* 
P. ^4. ** I am theyfre, I am the viftim,” P. 80. 
The Divinity is frequently charadlerlzcd in 
that book, as in other Sanfcreet compofitiont, 
by the word OM, that myllic emblem of the. 
Deity in India, bearing, probably, the fime 
fignificatlon as the Egyptian ON, which. 
Sir William Jones obferves,* Is generally fup- 
pofed to mean the son, Bchdes innumerable 
allofions, throughout the text, to the “ ar¬ 
dent fire, the glorious fun, the Immeafurable 
light," in the epifode annexed, the refulgent 
CRAKKA, or warlike weapon of Narayan, 
beautiful, yet terrible, to behold, is fald to 
have ** glowed like the facrlficlal flame,'* and 
to have " burnt like the oil^fed fire." Pages 
150 and tji. 

In the Heetopades it Is faid, that ** fire is 
the fuperior of the Brahmins, as the Brahmin 
is the fuperior of the tribes." P..^5. In the 
note on this pafTage, Mr, Wilkins remarks, 
that this element, in ancient times, feems to 
have been univerfallj deified i that the Hin¬ 
doos are enjoined, by the Vedas, to light up 
a fire, produced in the manner 1 before fta- 
ted from the Ayeen Akbery, and to cherifii it 
as long as they live. With this fire, he adds, 

all 
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all ihclr facrifices are burnt, their nuptial 
alur flames, and, finally, the funeral pile U 
kindled: " The sun fliouid be worftiipped on 
the back, the God of fixe on the belly/' 
P. loi. 

In the Sacontala ftlll more numerous in- 
ftanccs occur, in which the orb of the fun 
and the hallowed fire are fpoken of and ad- 
drefled in terms of adoration: Water was 
the firft work of the Creator, and>*e receives 
the oblations ordained by law j the facrlfice is 
performed with folemnity j may Isa, the God 
of nature,” (a perfonification of the Sun, the 
Is is of the Egyptians,) ** blefs and fuflain 
youl" The following palTage will prove of 
two-fold utility towards explaining and il- 
lufirating what has before been remarked: 
" O king," exclaim the pupils of the vene¬ 
rable Ganna, amliift the central glooms of 
thdr holy grove, ** while we arc beginning 
our evening'-facrilice, the figures of blood- 
thirfty dsmons, embrowned by clouds, coi¬ 
l-fled at the departure of the day, glide over 
the facred hearth, and fpread conftemation 
around" P. 38. ** My rweet child, there has 

been a happy omen : the young Brahmin who 
officiated in our morning-facrificc, though his 
fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, drop- 
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ped the clarified butter into the very centre 
of tlic edcrabit “ When he entered the 
place where the b&ly firt was blazing, he 
heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine 
meafures." As the wood, Sami, becomes 
pregnant with myfierlous fre" P, 45. “ My 

beft-beloved, come and walk with me round 
the facri/kial jirt^ may th^fe fires preferve 
thee I firest which fpring to their appointed 
ftiitions on the holy hearth, and confurae the 
coniccratcd wood, while the frcfli blades of 
myfierious cura^grafs lie fcattcred around 
them 1 futrament&l firts^ which defiroy fin 
w ith the rifvng fumes of clarified butter I'* 
P. 47. ** Could Arun” (the charioteer of the 

Sun, that b, tlie dawn) dilpel the (hades 
of night, if the deitv with a thousand 
BEAMS had not placed him before the car of 
day ?” P, 85. In felecllng theft palTages from 
the drama of Sacontala, I have reluctantly 
paiVed over pages glowing with all the fplen- 
dour of Oriental imagery, crowded with fuch 
novel and beautiful deferiptions, and brea¬ 
thing fuch elevated ftntimentsof frlcndfliip, as 
well as fuch impalTioned drains of tender 
affection, that I cannot too flrongly recom¬ 
mend to the reader an attentive perufat-of 
the whole piece, and he will not fail heartily 

to 
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to join witli me, in hopljjg that the tranllator 
may recede from his tlKlared rcfolutioti to 
engage no farther in talks of a fimilar na- ' 
turc. 

The Moon, the next confpicuous Inminary 
of heaven, is by no means without his tribe 
of adorers in Hindoftan. Hri, I fay j for, 
contrary to all other fyftcms of mythology, 
the Moon fiiines forth to the Hindoos a 
male divinity. This is furely an argument 
that proves bow little they have conddcetidcd 
to borrow from other nations; for, in this 
male deity, we are unable to trace even the 
Ifis of Egypt, whom Herodotus* declares to 
have been conftantly reprefeuted and worlhip* 
ped, at Bufiris, under the form of a woman 
with the horns of a cow, {as 10 was in 
Greece i) upon which account, and becaufc 
that animal was facred to IGs, the cow was 
held in the higheft veneration throughout 
Egypt. The Indian name of the Moon is 
CnANnaA, and Mr. Wilkins, onr unerring 
gnidc, informs us.-f- that he is drawn by the 

fancy 

• Heicdotl, lih.iv p. tiB. (ftephini edit. ijg*. Tlii* whole 
i^aiid book of Herodonu, sod of die third, «««» of the 
Egyptuei, their hiflory, religicm, end msiitwn, and therefore I 
hd.v'e tmatitcly ettended to 
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fancy of the Hindoo poets as a deity, fit¬ 
ting in a rplendid chariot drawn by two ante¬ 
lopes, and holding in his tight hand a rabbit. 
Wc learn from the Heetopades. that, to him, 
fountains were dedicated. Of thofe facred 
foutitains there are many in Hlndoftan : and, 
in particular, the Aveen Akbcry reports,* 
that, in the village ot Kehrow, in CaQimere, 
there are no lefs than 360» 3 rjumber worthy 
of notice, becaufe the exaift number of the 
days of the ancient year, before it was re¬ 
formed by more corrc£i obfervation. To 
pierce the hitherto-untxplored depths of the 
Hindoo fyftcm of aftronoray, connefled as 
that fyftcm is with their religion, is alike 
beyond the fco{>e of my ability and the means 
of information in my poffeflion. If en¬ 
couraged by the public to proceed in thefe 
invelltgattons into the ancient liiftory and 
fctcnces of that country, I (hall, in a future 
portion of this infant work, attempt the 
arduous talk of prefenting my readers with 
the Ajbftance of what is kn^Wft on 

that head; and lhall principally regulate my 
reiearches by the chapter on aflrononty in 
the Aycen Akbcry, which is a profefled ex- 
trad from the famous Surja Sudhant of 

India* 

■ Aytca Atbciy, vfrLii. p* ijg, 
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India, a book compofcd, Abut Fazil informs 
us, fome hundred tboufand years ago j" by 
M. Bavlly's celebrated Traitc dc I’Aftrono- 
mie Indienne ct Oricntale by Mr. Playfair's 
accurate and ingenious diflertation, lately 
published in the fccond volume of the Tranl- 
aclions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh! 
and by the vaft treafurc of information to 
be collected from Mr. Coftard’s profound 
Treatife upon the Aftronomy of the Chat- 
dasans, Arabians, and other Eadern nations. 
For the prefent it will be fufl[ictcnt for us 
to take a general retrot’peii: of the gradual 
advances made by the human mind, from 
contemplating and admiring the celedial orbs, 
to deifying and adoring them. This will in 
its confequences lead us to a more particular 
confideration of that other principal fource 
of all mythology mentioned before, viz. an 
immoderate refpeft paid to the memory of 
powerful, wife, and virtuous, anceHors, ef-* 
pecially the founders of kingdoms, legUlatonr, 
and warriors. 

Devoted to padoral life, and feattered over 
the extenlive plains of Aha, the ancient fa> 
thers of the human race could not avoid be¬ 
ing deeply firuck with the number, the beauty, 
and the fptendour, of the lieavTnly bodies. 

Amidft 
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Amidft the filence of furi'ouading night, in 
thofe delightful regions where the mildnefs of 
the climate allows the inhabitants to flcep m 
the open air, the wakeful eye of contempla¬ 
tion beheld and marked the flow progreffivo 
motion of thofe bodies through the clear blue 
Iky above them. They obferved their various 
mutations, they noted their diftinguilhing 
phenomena, the rifmg of fome and the 
fetting of others I and, from that afeenfion 
and decline, they learned to regulate their 
condudf as to the times and tbe {eafons 
proper for the fowing of grain and the 
tillage of the ground. In procefs of time 
they formed catalogues of the ftars, they ar¬ 
ranged them under various clafles, atid regif- 
tered them in regular feries* They portioned 
out the vifibie firmament itfclf into forty- 
eight different conftellations, and, in con¬ 
formity to the hieroglyphic taife of the times, 
diftinguUhed thofe conllcllations by the figures 
of various animals and other imaginary 
fimiLltudes. From long and accurate obfer- 
vation of the confequences attending the 
particular fiiuatlon of fome of them in the 
heavens, they fuppofed thefe revolving orbs 
to have an influence upon the earth and 
upon the fcafons; and the Greek and Ro¬ 


man 
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man poets, probably Imitating the ancient 
‘ writers of Egypt and Syria, crowd their 
pages with allufions to tbgfe fuppofed in¬ 
fluences. Non hsec Pleiades faciunt, nee 
aju^t Orion.* 

Nec fKVtu AiifliirJ £sdinth 
litipetiiSp nut ^rhntti 

A paflkgc, whicii occurs In the aticlent and 
venerable book of Job, feems pointedly to 
allude to the reigning fuperftition of the day. 
Carr/i tbou rfflratu tbe Jwetf ir^fftces of FUiades^ 
or Icopn tbr bamh of Orton ? It was natural for 
thole, who maintained the doctrine of their 
influence upon the elements of nature, to ex¬ 
tend Hill farther their romantic conjefturea, 
and to alTert a flmilar predominant influence 
of the celeftLil orbs in all terreftrial concerns, 
, but efpecially in the important and interefting 
events which befal great nations i in the pro- 
fperlty and dclblatioii of kingdoms ; in the 
elevation to empire of triumphant virtue;, and 
in the. downfal of defeated tyranny. The 
planetary train, that conftitute our own fyf-* 
tem, as performing their revolutions nearer 
the earth, were thought to have a more par¬ 
ticular afcendency over the fate of its inha¬ 
bitants i 

* Pmpenm, iL i5. ji. t Hat. Hih Cam. i. ar* 
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blt^ints j and the period of their tranfit over 
the fun’s difk, and that of their occaltotialJy 
coming into conjunction with any other con- 
lieUatloni was regarded as a period pregnant 
with the moft awful events, and productive 
of the molt altonlfhlng vlciilitudes. 

Imprefled, therefore, with alternate wonder 
and terror at beholding thcfc imagined effefts 
of their influence upon this globe, from vi¬ 
gilantly obferving, mankind proceeded by de¬ 
grees to refpeft and venerate them, and intenfc 
ardour of contemplation in time mounted to 
all the fervor of devotion. Some of the an¬ 
cients fuppofed the stars to be inhabited by 
beings, who not only guided their motions, 
but diredted their benign or pernicious in¬ 
fluences, and, confequcntly, to thofe prefiding 
beings they addrefled their adoration. Others 
imagined the stars to be tbemfclves ani¬ 
mated intelligences, or and 

paid to the jpbere the worlhip due to its 
Maker. But almofl every nation of the an¬ 
cient world united in confidering them as the 
rcfidcncc of departed (pints and the glorious 
receptacles of beatifled virtue. According to 
the preceding extrafts from the Ayecn Ak- 
bery, the Hindoo philofophers were deeply 

infeSed 

* Set BlQiQp Cumberland’5 p. 
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infcM with each of thcfe errors; and the 
accounts given by Sir Robert Barker ♦ in the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions of the remains 
of affronomicat and mathentaticat Inftm- 
irtcnts, ** ftupcndoufly large, immoveable from 
the fpot, and conftruifed of ftone, fome of 
them upwards of twenty feet in height,’* 
which he faw Irf the ancient obfervatory of 
Benares, as well as the difeovery which Mr. 
CalI’preports, in the fame book, he himfdf 
made of the figns of the zodiac on the ceil’’ 
ings of many of the more ancient cbsalUrits 
of the Fcninfula, ftrongly incline us to 
think that the fcicnce of aftronomy was, in 
ancient India, carried to the utmoR height of 
pcrfefiion, attainable in thofe periods and by 
thofc inflruraents j and at the fame time it 
was undoubtedly attended with all thole de^ 
grading fupcrftitlons, fuch as divination, in¬ 
cantation, and judicial aftrology, which vvere 
its infcparablc concomitants in that early 
sra. It is a mod; hngular circumHance, that 
the days of the week, in India, are arranged 
as in l^gyp^ ^tid Greece, according to the 
number of the planets, and are diftingulfhed 
by Itmilar appellations, and, for my own 
Vot, ir. H part, 

• PbIL Tiadifl. vol-lifiL p.5fS>. 
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part, I have not a doubt but that the va^ 
rious rpberesi or bsohttm^ of ^urihcatlon, 
through which the doclrine of the Meteni' 
pfyehofis, as explained by Mr. Hallied,* has 
doomed the foul to pafs in its progrefs to 
conftimmatc liapplnefs and pcrfe£liou, have 
a dire^ allulion to the pianett. But X am 
iaunciiing Into a vaft ocean, in which it was 
not at prefent my intention to venture itiy 
fmall bark. 

To thofe bright and ’ conrpicuous manhons 
of the Iky, as 1 have obfeived, the fervile 
adulation of the ancient nations of the 
earth exalted the departed fpirits of llluhrious 
kings and Icgiflators j while the partial fond- 
nefs and blind zeal of individuals wafted to 
the fame happy regions the fouls of their 
deceafed progenitors w'ho were venerable for 
religion and virtue. A variety of paflages ill 
the ancient poets may be adduced in proof of 
tliis aflertion, but particularly one In Virgil, 
who, in a IXrain of unmanly flattery to Au- 
guftus, while yet living,. afks him among 
which of the confleilatiohs he will chooft to 
take up his future r:fldence, 

Arme 

• Sm page 46 of im Pfc&ce to the Grntco Code^ 4^UitrEi:i 
cilitioni aful page 41 of the fame Firfa-cc* where the 
fUfnc* of Uic ih.y$ of the week Arc ccmmcraceii in their prof e/ 
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* 

Anne fidus tardis t? menftbns adiks 

Qua locus EHIC^^P^eH inier Cnf LAsqae fcqntntfii 
Pjuiditurj’ Ipte tibi jacn bfaehia cnntralut ardcus 
ScOKPJtJS^ ct cedijufh plus parte reliqmt 

Gcprj* j* 21 * 

Thefc lines are alfo quoted by that Ingenious 
aftronoraer, 'Mr, Coftard,* but for another 
pvirpa(e» the elucidation of on allronomical 
remark; and it would appear from, that re^ 
itiark. that the accuracy of the poet's deferip- 
tion does him greater honour than the fulfome 
compliffient contained In them did Auguftus. 

The contagion of ^dtrcal wsrjhip^ in confc' 
quence of the liars being regarded a$ animated 
intelligences, or as inhabited by divinities, 
fpread rapidly and univerfally among all the 
nations of the Eaftem world, except among 
that favoured people to whom the Almighty 
thought proper to reveal the glorious do^rines 
of the true religion. For, thus, in the tnoft 
ancient and moft fublime drama which the hu- 
man intellect ever produced, the devout Job 
makes proteflation of his innocence as to !he 
crime of this prevailing idolatry ;*f- If 1 beheld 
the S UN when it Jhined, w the moon walking 
in brigbtnefs % and nrjf heart hath been ffcretly oi- 
ticedf orn^mutb hatbktjfedmy band: tbu^ aifa, 

H 2 were 
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were an baquity (9 6 e pimtfhed hf the ^Judge j far 
i Jhauld then have denied the God that is ahtroe / 
The planets, in time, became dil^inguiibed by 
the names of the molt renowned perlbnages in 
fabulous antiquity, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Dianaj butthefe 
orbs, from their rifmg and fetting, being fre¬ 
quently concealed from the view of the enthu- 
ftafric adorer, invention fupplicd their place by 
forming representative images of thofe fanded 
deities, to whom, after foJemnly confecrating 
them, they paid their devotion with as much 
fervour as to the real planet. In this practice, 
as Dr.Fridcaux*^ has judkiouQy obferved, we 
trace the firft origin of the SaMan fuperjiimny 
or worfliip of idols, in which abomination 
the ancient pagan world were fo deeply im- 
meried} and, from this period, Saturn* Jupiter, 
and the other fidercal divinities, continued to be 
holden in the mod lacred veneration through 
ail the periods of the Alfydan, Greek, and 
Roman, empires. Before thefc figures, which 
thiy invoked by the feveral names their blind 
bigotry has aHigned them, in deep ceverns 

and 

• See Fndems^s Ccmnc^Hifj vdL i+ p. 17!^ ttid* 
tbo£e of Dt. Sbttdcfbni* toLu^ p. who* DD[i¥JthfLiBdjo| 
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and woody recefTes, the firft temples of , the 
world, they peiformed thdr myfteiions ritesi 
they kindled the facred fire» of which their 
glowing fphefes feeiTied to be forme'd; and 
they offered obiations to them of the nobleft 
bcafts of the field and the cfioiceft produc¬ 
tions of the earth. In tlie wild delirioni of 
their zeal, and under the impulies of a facred 
fury, they fhouted aloud the lofty paans of 
praile and triumph i they mingled in the cir¬ 
cular dance, which was intended to imitate 
that of the planets i and they tried the moft 
potent fpells, and uttered the moft tremendous 
incantations, in full confidence of drawing 
down, into thofe fymbolic figures, the fame 
powerful fpirits which were fuppofed to roll 
them through the »ther, and the fame bland 
or baleful influences which they were believed 
to difpenfe from on high. 

That a confiderable portion of the liiero- 
glyphic fculptures and paintings, in the temples 
of Hindoftan, have an aftronomlcal allufion, 
has never been doubted by thofe who have ac¬ 
curately lurveyed and attentively confulercd 
them 1 though their latent meaning and intri¬ 
cate hiftory have never been completely deve¬ 
loped, The blaze of glory ftreaming from 
the radiated crowns on the heads of all ilic 

II 3 AYATAKS, 
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avatars, whole figures are engraved in the 
Afiatic Rcfcarches, fpealc their defccnt from 
the regions of light and glory i the embleraa* 
tical ornaments of ferpents that deck the ve. 
fierated flatnes of the god-rajahs, who frown 
on the walls of the various cavern-pagedas | 
the figures of facred and fiderea! animals, 
Sculptured near them; the lacerdotal vales for 
oblation j the confccrated bells which the 
hands of fome ftatijes bear, and the facred 
zennar and ftafF of Brahmins which diffin- 
gutfli others I all thefe circumftances united 
evince their immediate conneflloii with the 
profoundeft myfteries of fcience and with the 
moft awful rites of religion. 

We have not yet come to the examination of 
the ancient Egyptian fuperftitlons, and their 
ftriking fimilarity to thofe of India j but if we 
caft a digrefiivc eye towards that country, and 
examine the catalogue of her numerous deities j 
if wc attentively perufe the varied page of their 
hifiory, and mark the diferiminating features 
of their fcveml ebaraaersi we fliad find them, 
for the moft part, to be nothing more than 
HEROES DEIFIRD. Thus, Vulcao, Bacchus, 
Thoth, Hercules, having, by their fkill in arts 
or their prowefs in arms, greatly benefited the 
prly inhabitants of the world j as, for inftance* 

Vulcan, 
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Vulcan, by the invention of the forge and by ^ 

inftruaing mankind in the ufe of fire j Sc 
foftris. or Bacchus, by teaching them the right ^ 

meihcKl of agriculture and of planting the { 

vine; TKoth, or Hermes, by the invention of • 

letters and the patronage of fciencc; Hercules, 
by the unparalleled labour of draining the lakes 
of Egypt, and by overthrowing in battle Bull- 
ris and its other tyrannic princes, thofe giants 
in power and mongers in vice; by fuch il- 
luBrious exploits thefe auguH perfonages fuc- 
ceflively role to immortal honours. The latne 
remark, probably, holds good in regard to In¬ 
dia, or cveo applies with ftill greater force. 

If we could diveft the hillory of its moft an¬ 
cient Ibvcreigns of the fabulous ornarnenls,with 
which adulatory poetry and reigning faperlll- 
iLon have decorated them, they would appear 
to be only a race of dignified mortals, diftin- 
goltbed-by their wifdom as legiflators, their 
erudition as philofophcrs, or their fortitude in 
battle. Thus Rama, one of the great incur- 
nate deities, whom the Indians believe to have 
been an appearance on earth of the prf/ervtag 
Fmer, and whom Sic William Jones takes to 
be the Indian Bacchus, when ftnpt of his di¬ 
vine honouis. wUl appear to be only the sove¬ 
reign OF Ayoduya, a contineror of the liigh- 
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eft renown, and the deliverer of nations from 
tyrants. Thus Brahma himfelf, if wc may be 
allowed for a moment to lofe fight of the ety¬ 
mology of his name, and rend the allegoric 
veil that fhadows his per (bn, might only 
have been the gooi,ib:e mortal, profoundly 
Ikillcd in theology and legiflation, who fiift 
polilhed a barbarous pcopie, regulated their 
conduct by an admirable code of falutary laws, 
and gave energy and (lability to an unfetllcd 
government, Mr, Sc raft on is of opinion that 
Brahma was king as well as legiflator over 
all the vaft continent of India,* and that he 
intended, by the foleran obligations of religion, 
to fix the altachraent of his fubjcfts to their 
o\vn country as well as to bind them to the 
obfervance of his laws. The learned perfonage, 
to whofe deep tefearches into the Indian my¬ 
thology I have fo often had occafion to refer, 

feems to countenance a fimilar opinion, when 
he offers a conjeaure that the former deity 
was in reality Kama, the fon of CuAf who 
might haveeftablKbcd the firft regular govern¬ 
ment in this part of Afia, The Ayeen Akbery^ 
too, appears to decide the matter, where that 

book 

• See Mr. Scrifbn'j Refeftient on tie Go?crnnHrRt of Hin- 
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book affirms that Ramchund was rajah of 
Owd,* In the ^retab Tug^ and that he united 
In himfclf the two-fold office of king and 
prophet. 

But it is now necefTary that we Ihould onec 
more dire£k our attention towards Persia. — 
The profound reverence, be fore-noticed to have 
been equally entertained by the Magi of Per- 
lia and the Brachmans of India» for the solar 
ORB and for fire^ forms a moft Rrlking and 
prominent feature of refemblancc between the 
tcligion of Zoroafler and that of Brahma. 
Indeed if any perfon, deeply Ikilled in the 
principles of both fyftems ‘ of theology, were 
minutely to examine and compare them toge¬ 
ther, I am convinced, that, except in the dread¬ 
ful inllance of that inceRuous commerce al¬ 
lowed his dlfcipks by the Perfian legiflator, 
and fome peculiar local fupeiftltlons praftlkd 
by the Indians, no very material difference 
would he found between them. But Zoro- 
atler, according to Ulug-Bcg, quoted by Dr. 
Plyde, was the greateft mathematician and 
aftronomer that die Eaft in thofe remote pe¬ 
riods ever faw. He had ib far penetrated into 
the great arcana of nature, and had railed the 
Magian name *to fuch a height, that, in the 

daiker 
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darker ages which facceeded, they were fup- 
poled to poirefs Tupernatural knowledge and 
powers^ and hence the odious term of magic 
has been ever fince bdtowed upon arts that 
feemed to furpafs human power to attain, and 
that of magicians upon thofc who praftifed 
them. In the union of aftronomy and theo- 
Jogy, which were fifter-fciences in thofe days, 
wc fhal] perhaps find an explanation of thofe 
myftcrious rites of cavern-worlbip, the origin 
and nature of which have fo long perplexed 
the ingenious in their intjuirics, concerning 
the fpecies of devotion fuppofed to have been 
anciently pradtifed in the caverns of Salsitte 
and Elephant A. 

Whatever might have been the oldeft fperics 
of devotion originally celebrated cither in Per- 
fia or India, and moft likely, from human na< 
ture being every where open to the lame im- 
prelfions, it was this worlhip of the Sun, it is 
probable that Brahma, and It is certain that 
Zoroafter, only improved upon the popular 
fupcrftiTion, rejedling the more grofs, and re¬ 
taining the more refined, parts of tlte ancient 
rites and ceremonies already inftituted in each 
cou ntry. Of Zoroafter there are two opinions: 
the firft is, that be was king of Bacfria, and, 

according 
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according to Joftb * M fo early as the 
days of Ninus, by whom he was fiam in bat¬ 
tle j the fccond and marc generally received 
opinion is that maintained by Df. Hyde, who 
alfcrts that he flourilhed in the reign of Da¬ 
rius Hyftafpcs, about 520 years before Chrift. 
that he was of no very exalted origin, and 
that he refided in Babylon during the Jcwifli 
^captivity, where he obtained that intimate 
acquaintance with the doffrines of the He¬ 
brews which appear fo confpicuoufly in many 
parts of his Zend, The learned Drs. Hydef 
and PridcauJt J in my humble opinion too far 
violate probability when they reprefent Zoro- 
aftcr to have been hlmfclf a native of Paleftinc, 
of Jewilli parentage, and to have lived a me¬ 
nial lervant in the families of cither Ezra or 
Daniel. The profound and various learning 
which he poilclTcd fuppofes a defeent far Icfs 
inglorious, and an education far more poUflitd, 
than a mere flavc could poSibly have enjoyed j 
and, if he had been a Jew, he would not have 
ncglefked to enforce upon his difciples the nc;- 
ce^ty of that peculiar rite which forms the 
charaCteriftic diOinaion of the progeny of 

Abraham. 
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Abraham. He found the people of Perfia Irn- 
merled In the depth of that grofs idolatry, the 
firc-worlhip, edablilhed by the Magiansj for, 
though they pretended to worfhip God In the 
fire, the Deity hlmfelf had long been forgotten 
in the fymbol of his worfliip. He purged their 
minds of the impure and fenfual depravity. 
He revived among them the principles of that 
genuine religion, which time, and ohjcdls more 
palpable, had effaced from their minds. He 
called himleif the reftorer of the primitive de¬ 
votion of Abraham, that great and enlightened 
patriarch, fo highly venerated throughout all 
theEaffi and, as he had read thattheAlmighty 
fpoke to Mofes out of the bunting bu/h^ and to 
the whole aflembicd fons of Ifrael out of the 
jSrr, that glowed on Mount Sinai ; that he had 
manifeffudhis divine prefenee to them, on their 
march from Egypt, under the appearance of a 
column of fiame } that he rcfided in the Af- 
mingui ghry^ difplayed between the cherubini j 
and that he had commanded a never-dying 
fame to be clieriJhcd on the great altar of his 
temple at jerufaiem, on which the burnt-fa- 
crihees were offered: animated by thefeclrcum- 
ffances, theartfa) theologue pretended that he 
himfdf had been admitted to a vjfion of the 
Moft High I and, being taken up into heaven, 

had 
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had been addrefTcd by the Etemai from the 
mldft of a vaft and pare circle of furrounding 
flame. By this plea he jufltfled a practice 
which he would have found it difficult to 
CTufli; he gratifled the wiihes of the preju¬ 
diced; he obtained the approbation of the 
fovereign; and he cfFcflcd a change without 
the hazard of an innovation. 

Bralitna being, avowedly, a mytbologic per- 
fonage, I can give no hil^orkal account of the 
sera when-the code, that bears his name, was 
acknowledged as the fovereign law of India; 
for, that is furdy inadmiffible which Mr. Dow's 
Prefatory Diflertation Axes, viz, 4887 from 
the year 1769, when that Diflertation was 
written, and confequcntly above 4900 years 
previous to the prefent year. From the va¬ 
riety of the dtxftrlnes of which the facred vo¬ 
lumes of India treat and of the fciences which 
they dikrufs, from the clafhing, and, in the 
inflatice of fanguiuary facrifices and vindtflivc 
incantations, from the ahfolutc contradiction 
of the mandates inculcated in them, as well 
as from tbetr bulk, it is probable that the 
Vedas were uot the labour of one legillator 
only, but the refult of the collc^ive wllilom of 
ages: the auguft fabric of many Icgiflatore, 
accommodating themfelves, as all legiflators 

occalionaliy 
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occafionally muft, to the Bviauatlng ptlnci- 
pks of ‘.he times, the fucceffive fuperftirions 
or the progTcflive improvement of the people. 
This idea is, throughout his treatlfc, main¬ 
tained by Mr.Holwelh* who, from evidence 
obtained" In India, afierts, that the fourth 
Veda, in particular, is a publication fifteen 
hundred years pofterior to the other three. 
This opinion is, I know, combated In the 
Prefatory Dlflcrtatlon of Mr. Dow,-f* and by 
feme other writers ftill more refpeilable; yet 
I have folid authority for thinking Mr. Hol- 
welL's affertion to be founded in truth. The 
argument in favour of this opinion, advanced 
In the Afiatk Refearches.J is two-fold. The 
firft arifes from the very fingular circumftance 
of only three Vedas having been mentioned 
in the moft ancient and venerable of the Hin¬ 
doo writers i and the names of thole three 
Vedas occur in their proper order in the com¬ 
pound word Rigyajub/aitiat that is to fay, the 
Reig Veda, the Tajujh Veda, and the Saffma 
Veda. The fecond argument is drawn from 
the manifeft difference in the fiyle between the 

fourth 
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fourth or j^ibaroa Veda and the three before 
named. That of the latter is now grown 
ib obfokte as hardly to be mtelti§ible to the 
hrahmins of Benares, and to appear almoft 
a different dialed of the Sanfereet, while that 
of the former Is comparatively modern, and 
may be caGly read, even by a learner of that 
facred language, without the aid of a dic¬ 
tionary. 1 am entirely at a lofs, without fome 
fuch fuppofition, to account for the contra- 
didions juff mentioned and many others in 
the Vedas i for, to enjoin a pofitive mffitntion 
in one page, and, in the next, to inlert pre¬ 
cepts of a direct contrary tendency, in the 
important article of national religion, argues 
an inconfiRency of which no intelligent Deity 
nor wife legiflator could be guilty- Amidff 
thefe contradictions therefore, for the fake of 
confillency, 1 am compelled to fuppole the 
exiltence of fuch a circumffance, or elfe fbme 
interpolation or mutilation of the Brahmins, 
who, like the Egyptian priefts, kept thofe 
facred books from the infpcCtion of the vul¬ 
gar, and altered the text, or explained its 
meaning, as they pleafcd. The juft and bene¬ 
volent pans 1 am willing to impute to Brah¬ 
ma, or that firft wife legiflator to whom we 
apply that fictitious name s and the arbitrary, 

the 
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the fanguinary, and the contradictory, portion* 
to lefs-enlightened legiflators, and to dege¬ 
nerate ani mercenary priefts, afting under 
their inHucnce. The variorts detached pieces, 
of which this vaft compendium of theology, 
ethics, and a 1 molt all the other fclences, coii- 
fifts, were collected together, we are in¬ 
formed, at a very ancient period, from every 
part of India, by a great and reputed phi- 
lofopher of the name of Vyasa, who reduced 
them into their prefent form, and divided 
them into four diftinCt books, which are 
called the Vedas, or books of science; for, 
that, according to Mr. Wilkins, is the proper 
fignification of the word Veda. No regular 
tranllatlon of thefe books has yet appeared In 
any European language; but Sir William 
Jones has given it as his opinion, that 
the principal worth ip, inculcated throughout 
them, is that of jire^ particularly the folar 
frei and I triift I have fully proved that the 
pratftice of the Hindoos, under the plea of 
adoring God in that element, is even at this 
day very ftriclly conformable to that doftrine. 
Sir William, in faft, goes beyond this point; 
for, in the dlfcourle on the literature of the 
Hindoos, he acquaints us, that the author 
of the Dahiflan deferibes a race of old Ferlian 

fages. 
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fages^ who appear, from the whole of his ac¬ 
count, to have been Hindoos; that the book 
of MtnUi laid to be written in a celcHial dia- 
lc£f and alluded to by the author, means the 
Vedas, written in the Devanagarl character i* 
and that, as Zeratulht was only a reformer,,' 
in India may be diJcovered the true fource of 
the Perfian religion,” While 1 confels my 
readinefs to bow down to fuch fuperior autho¬ 
rity, it is neceflary J Hiould inform the reader, 
that moft of the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers unite with J ufbin in placing the 
in which Zoroafter lived, much higher in an¬ 
tiquity. Pliny,-f- in particular, mentions a 
Zaroa^er^ who lived millibus anmrum 

ante Plaionsi mortem lb that probably there 
were many of that name and thus both 
claflical and Oriental writers may have ad¬ 
hered to the truth in their various accounts. 
The above quotation from the Ahatic Re- 
fearches is of confiderahle importance in il- 
ludrating a fobjofl, upon which 1 am, at 

VoL. II, I length, 
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length, about to enter; one of the moft per¬ 
plexing and difficult in the whole* extent of 
Indian antiquities. 

By way of introdtiflion to it, let me re¬ 
mark, that the principal fire-temple, and the 
ufual reCdence of Zero after and of his royal 
proteftor Darius Hyftafpes, was at BaHth,* 
the capital of Baifria, the moft eaftern pro¬ 
vince of Perfia, filuated on the north-weft 
frontiers of India, and not very remote from 
thole mountains, which, in Major Renncl's 
fmalt map, arc dIftinguUhed by the name of 
Hindoo-Ito, and which. In ckffic language, 
are the true Indian Caucafus. Stationed lo 
near the country of the venerable Brachraans, 
this bold and judidous reformer would hardly 
fail of vifiting thofe renowned fages, and of 
improving his own theological fyftem by the 
addition of whatever was valuable in the 
BrachmanUn iitfticutes of religion. In reali¬ 
ty, we are told, by one of the later hiftorians 
of the Roman empire, that Hyftafpes -f 

lumfelf, 
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himfelF, and mofl probably not unattended 
by the illuArious Archimagus, did perfbnally 
penetrate into the fccluded regions of Upper 
India, and, in difgulfe, ^Ihted the deep folU 
tudes of the forclf, amidlf whofe pAceful 
Ihades the Brachmans cxerdfr their lofty 
genius in profound fpeculadons, and that he 
was tliere indriicted by them in the principles 
of the mathematics, aftronomy, and the pure 
rites of facrihcc, Thefe various doftrloes, 
to -the utmoll extent of their inclination to 
impart, and of his own abilities to retain, 
he afterwards taught the Magi, all which, 
together with the Icicncc of divination, thofe 
Magi traditionally delivered down to pofterity 
through a long facccllian of ages. That part 
of India which Hyflafjies viJited was, doubt* 
lefs, Cafhmerc, where, in all probability, the 
genuine religion of Brahma flouriflicd Ion gelt 
without adulteration, while its purity, in the 
foathem regions, could hardly fail of being 
polluted, and its fpirit of degenerating, amldft 
the continual Influx of foreign nations and 
of exotic fuperftitions, from Egypti Arabia, 
and all the neighbouring commercial nations. 

I a But 
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But arc there any veBigcs remaining in this 
.happy and Tecluded region of an original Tyf-^ 
tcm of devotion, more refined, more benevo¬ 
lent, more confiflent with the profetfed origi¬ 
nal principles of Brahma's benign religion, 
than exifis any where elfe In India? If there 
fhouid exifl any fuch vefiiges of the firft Icgif- 
lator's genuine and fiiblime theology, will 
they not greatly corroborale ibc arguments I 
have advanced, principally on the authority of 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Hol- 
Well, of t!te corruptions introduced into the 
ancient rcHgiort of India by fubicquent le- 
gifiators and defigning priefts of later ages? 
From the high and refpecVable authority of 
Abut Fazil, wlfo, leveral times, vifited, toge¬ 
ther with the Emperor Akbcr, that delightful 
country, and therefore wrote not from the 
reports of others, but as an eye-witneft, I can 
anfwer that fuch vefiiges af^ually ds cxifi there. 
In the account which the Ayecti Akbery gives 
of Calhmete, there ia a very interefting re¬ 
lation inierted of a moff amiable race of re¬ 
ligious devotees, who are denominated Ret- 
SHBES,^ and who are faid to be the moft 
rcfpeflablc people of that country, Thcfe 
people, according to Abul Fazil, do nop 

fuffer 
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fuffer tliemfeivcs to be fettered by traditions, 
they revile no fett that may differ from them 
in religious opinions, nor do they meanly fup- 
plicate alms like the wandering mendicants 
of the fouth. They abftain from all animal 
food j they devote their lives to unblemilhed 
chaftity j and they make it their conffant and 
benevolent employment to plant the road with 
fruit-trees for the refrcChnient of weary and 
fainting travellers. Now the word Reyshbe 
fignifits* in Sanfcrcct, a holy perfonj and, m 
the principles and conduit of ihefe devotees, 
may furcly be traced the mild, the beneficent, 
the uncorrupted, religion of the great 
Baaum A. 

It may fairly be concluded, that Hyffafpes 
was incited, by the reprefentation of his 
friend and counfellor Zoroafter, to pay this 
private vifit to the Brachmans, and that Zo- 
roaftcr hlmfclf had frequently before vifited 
that ntmorafam fclitudinsm" in which, Mar- 
cellinus informs us, they dwelt. It is a con- 
clnfiorr equally fair, that the latter zcaloufly 
copied the manners and habits of living of 
thofe whofe auftcriiy and whofe wifdom he 
fo ardently admired. When,, therefore, we 
find Zoroalter, as he Is reprefented by Por¬ 
phyry, in a paffage which I fitall prcfently 

I 3 give 
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give at length, previoufly to his afluming the 
prophetic charaftcr, retiring to the gloom of 
a lonely cavern in Media, and ornamenting 
that cavern with various aftronomical fymbols 
and mathematical apparatus, difplaying and 
imitating what he had there probably feen 
and been in ft rubied in, ** Bfaemanurum monitUf 
rathnts mutjdsm rmtui et Jideram j’' when we 
find him in Perfia, reviving, with additional 
fpkndour, the ancient, but decayed, ivorftiip 
of the SUN and of fire; efpeclaily when, 
upon a more-full inveftigaiion of the matter, 
we difeover in the mountainous regions of 
India, whrch he vlfitcd,. that the excava¬ 
tions were equally numerous and prodigious j 
and, in the very midft of thofc mountains, 
according to the exprefs words of Abul Fa- 
2 il,* who had, in all probability, perfonally 
exanuned them in his various excurfiens with 
Akber into that neighbourhood, that no left 
than ** twihit ihoufand rettjfti ’wtrt cut out s/' 
the foJid ric&f all ornamented with carving 
and plaftcr-work, and remarkable for three 
aflonilhlng mots; the firft, reprelemiiig a 
man eighty cIIs in height j the fecond, a 
woman fifty cift in hclglit i and die third, 
3 gigantic child fifteen ells in heightwhen 

we 
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wc read that in CaOtmere, after the defec¬ 
tion of the Inhabitants from their original 
fimplicity arid purity of worlhip, there were 
no icfa than “ 700 places where car v bo fi¬ 
gures of a ferpent," that ancient hieroglyphic 
emblem of the fun. ivcre worlblpped: — on a 
due coiifitleration of all tliefe cifcamfiances 
united together, Is impofiible to avoid fup- 
pofing, that, at the period alluded to, the fe- 
cret myficries, both of the Hindoo religion 
and the Hindoo fcienccs, were performed ^nd 
taught in the gloom of subterraneous re- 
treats, hollowed for that piu'pole out of the 
ROCS, and decorated with fimitar fculptures 
and ornaments j that the myrtle rites perfoj m- 
ed in them weretbofetn honour of elementary 
TIRE, and that the prevailing religion of the 
nation was the worflup of the sun. This ap¬ 
pears to me a more certain clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth into which we are en¬ 
tering than any other yetdevifedj and with 
this clue I fhall proceed to the immediate 
contideration of thoi'e curious remains of an¬ 
cient indurtry and genius, which have, through 
fo many ages, excited the adtniration of tra¬ 
vellers .and exerciied the I’pecviUtions of the 

learned, in the tieigli hour hood of the EugiiOt 
fettlemcuts at Bombay, 
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SECTION m. 

The Cavernt of Elephanta and Salfette defcribtd^ 
m 'Well fr^m tbe mofi ejieemed printed Ac^ 
counts as from authentic Documenit iranfmitted 
iy living Witmjfes U the Author-, — The Sta- 
tues 'with which they are decorated are^ in 
partf Jymiolical Reprefentatiom of tbe fupreme 
DAiy and bis Attributes j andf in pari^ de* 
ceafed Rajahs exalted to divine Honours for 
their Virtue and Bravery, — The Species of 
Superjlithn anciently pra&ifed in tbefe Cavern- 
Pagodas inquired into. — That Worjhip of a 
phyfcal Nature. — ExempUfied in the confant 
Appearance of the Phallus^ or Ltingam^ in all 
the Sacella, or more fecret Shrines,—And 
deeply conneSltd with the Sabian or ftdereai 
Superjiitiottf fs vtidely diffufed in the moji 
early Periods aver tbe Greater Afia, 

I NGENUITY hath been tortured, and con- 
jeiture exhauftcd, by fruitlefs endeavours 
to difcovcr at what periods the Aupendous 

caverns. 
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caverns, at Elefhanta and Salsettb, were 
hewn from the native rockj the purpofes 
to which they were originally devoted j and 
the meaning of the hieroglyphic figures fculp- 
tured on their walls. While fome writers 
have imagined them to have been places of 
retreat and fecurity from an invading enemy, 
others have confidcred them as the llony 
fan^uaries of a rdigion no longer exiffing; 
while others, again, with ihll lefs probability, 
have fuppofed them to have been the hallowed 
receptacles of the aflies of the more illuftri- 
ous dead. Enghih and French writers have 
equally exerted their critical acumen upon 
this abftruie fubjeflj but both with fuccela 
by no means proportionate to the labour be¬ 
llowed in the inveftigation, M. D’Ancarville* 
is willing to aferibe them to Semiramis, when 
fljc invaded India, whofe king, he lays, 
oppofed her at the head of elephants covered 
with maii, and of troops armed with lances, 
(imitar to thofe on the walls of Elephanta t 
and he quotes Diodorus Siculus to prove that 
flie caufed fuch memorials of herfclf to be 
conftmflcd. According to Dr. Fryer, the 
firft Englifliman who gives any account of 
thefe caverns, the honour of excavating thein 

has 
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has been contended for in favour of Alexander 
the Great by thofe who thought his army 
alone equal to the achievement of fo arduous 
an undertaking j and it is not a little re- 
markable^ that a large and fpirited hgurc of 
a horfe, hewn out of the rock on the ifland of 
£lephanta, is really called the imrji of Alexan¬ 
der.* The third opinion, andfuU as ratlonai 
as any of the romantic ones btfore-mentioned, 
is that which Ovington and other travellers 
adert the natives themfelves entertain con¬ 
cerning tliclr fabrication j viz. that they were 
the work of giants and genii in the cartieA 
ages of the world 1 

As thefe fubterraneous recedes are admitted 
to be of the moll profound antiquity} of fuch 
profound antiquity. Indeed, that we'are una¬ 
ble to obtain any light concerning die parti¬ 
cular aera of their fabrication, either from 
books or from tradition ; yet, as there exllls 
at the fame time the ftrongell reafon for fup- 
pofmg them to have been originally applied to 
religious purpofes, it feems to follow, as a 
necelfary confequence; that in them was prac-^ 
tlfed the moft ancient fuperliitiou known to 

have 
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havi: flour!i}ied in Hindoftan. and that fnper- 
ftition lias been demonftrated to have been 
tlic worfhip of the solar orb and of fire. 
But^ with the piincipSes of their theology, 
wc have obl’ervcd, were deeply blended thofc 
of a .feience which was in that remote period 
the infeparabJe eoncomitaiic of every theolo¬ 
gical fytlem,. and which, by fome intc1]ig;ent 
writers, is fuppolctl to have had its origin, 
and, by all aathors, to have arrived at early 
maturity, in that country. M. Bailly, indeed, 
in his elaborate treatife on the aflronomy of 
the ancients, cedes the palm, contended for 
in honour of India, to Periva, but only for 
the fpacc of about a century in priority | 
and, therefore, the general argument remains 
in force fufficlent to jufiify my aflerring, that 
the principles of that feience were once in- 
TCftigated and taught in thefe caverns with 
all the zeal which ini'piredits moft enthuiiaftic 
votaries: while the worfhip of the folar orb 
and of elemental y fire wa^ celebrated in them 
with all xhofe peculiar appendages of pomp 
and folemnity, vvhich ever accompanied^ and, 
above ail others, di0inguijkedi that fplendid 
fupeilVition. Without anticipating the argu¬ 
ments, which 1 intend to adduce in Jupport 
of this affertion, I ihall firil prefent to the 

reader. 
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Fcadfr, 3S far as verbal defcriplion can avails 
(and forry am 1 that it is not in my power 
to accompany that defeription with expla¬ 
natory engravings adequate to the import¬ 
ance of thefe antiquities,) a general view of 
the caverns and of the fculptures they con¬ 
tain. I (hall afterwards proceed to that moi-e 
particular examination of fome of them, upon 
which I have hazarded certain conjectures con¬ 
cerning the ulc to which the former were 
applied, and concerning the probable mean¬ 
ing of the latter. 

Thefe rocky Ihrines, the formation of which 
Mr. Grofc* fuppofes to have been a labour 
equal to that of ereding the pyramids of 
Egypt, are of various height, extent, and 
depth. They arc partitioned out, by the la¬ 
bour of the hammer and the chilTsl, into 
many fcparate chambers ^ and the roof, which 
in the pagoda of Elephanta is hat, bur, in 
that of Salfette is arched, is fuppoited by 
rows of pillars of great thicknels, and ar¬ 
ranged with much regularity. The walls are 
crowded with gigantic figures of men and 
women, engaged, in various actions, and 
portrayed in various whimfical attitudes i 
and they arc adornei with fcyeral evident 

fymboh 
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fymbols of the religion now prevailing in 
India. Above, as in a (ky, once probably 
adorned with gold and azure, in the fame 
manner as Mr. Savary lately obferved in the 
ruinous remains of fome ancient Egyptian 
temples,* are feen floating the children of ima« 
gination, genii and dewtahs, in multitudes i 
and along the cornice, in high relief, are the 
figures of elephants, horles, and lions, exe¬ 
cuted with great accuracy. Two of the prin¬ 
cipal figures at Salfette are twenty-feven feet 
in height,-]* and of proportionate magnitude t 
the very buft only of the triple-headed deity, 
in the grand pagoda of Etephanta, meafures 
fifteen feet from the bafe to the top of the 
cap} while the face of another, if Mr. Grofe, 
who meafured it, may be credited, is above 
five feet in length, and of correfponding 
breadth. Many of ihcfe figures, however, 
have been deeply injured by the fury of Mo¬ 
hammedan and Fortuguefe invaders of Hin- 
doftan. When the latter firft arrived in 
India, in their rage againlf idolatry, they at¬ 
tempted 
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tempted to annihilate what they thought were 
the ob]s£l3 of pagan devotion, by plaftering 
, over thcfe valuable remains oF antitjuity : 
when the Marattas, afterwards, retook Sal- 
fette, to remove that plaflcr, they fired off 
fomc cannon in the pagoda, which unfortu¬ 
nately, together with the plaller, brought 
down fome of the bas-relief. Observing this 
cfFcft of the difeharge, theydcfillcd, and with 
hammers cleared the figures of their degrading 
invellment; but not without doing material 
injuiy to the hands and feet of feveraJ. The 
entrance into flioft of thefe caverns is now 
obftrufted by grafs and high reeds, which 
muft be burnt before a fecure patTage can be 
obtained: they are ^the refort of the cattle 
who feed upon that ifland when annoyed by 
the Intcnfe beams of the fun or wintry tem- 
pelVs, and are not unfrequently vifited by wild 
bcafts and venomous reptiles. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton acquaints us, that, upon Ins entrance 
into the pagoda of Elepbauia.* he difeiurged 
i piftol, on purpofe to drive away thofe dange¬ 
rous vilitants, and that, at the found, a huge 
ferpent, fifteen feet long and two feet tlnck, 
iQ'ued from his dark recefs, which compelled 
him and his companions to make a precipitate 

retreat. 
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retreat. One would have fuppofcd that the 
conftrudi^ion of fuch aftoniihing works, which 
have been called the eighth wonder of the 
world, would have fixed, in any conniry, an 
rera never to be forgotten, fince not only a 
long period of years mnft have been confuaied, 
but an infinite number of hands mu ft have 
been employed, in fcooping out from the 
living rock fuch extenfive caverns, and form¬ 
ing, by the flow operation of the chUTel, 
fo many and fuch maffy columns. It is, 
however, very remarkable that no ferutiny 
however rigid, no inquiry however diligent, 
cither among the neighbouring Bralimins or 
ihofc living upon the continent, celebrated for 
learning and penetration, could ever fucceed 
m difeovering the immediate foverdgn who 
fabricated them, nor tJie exa£l epoch of that 
fabrication. 

Of the various defcriptions of thefe excava- 
tioins, all of which lie before me, from the 
firft by Linfehoten, In the fixteenth century, 
to the latcft publlfheil in the feventh volume 
of the Archsologia in 1785, thofe given by 
Oviogton and Mr. Hunter feem the nioft ac¬ 
curate among the Englifli travellers, and thofe 
of M. Anquetil dc Perron and M* Niebuhr 
among the foreigu vifitants. From thefe au¬ 
thors 
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tliors principally I but with occalional rtfe- 
rences to others. Is the following more partis 
cul^r account of them felc^ed* - Let us be¬ 
gin with Elepbanta, 

Ovlngton informs us, that Elepbanta* is a 
fmail ifland, three leagues dlftanc from Bom¬ 
bay, and is thus denominated from the ftatue 
of a large elephant cut out of the rock, of 
which the ifland is compofed, confpicuouQy 
(landing on the Ibuth fliore, and which, in 
the opinion of another travdler,f (Hamilton,) 
fo nearly refemblcs a real elephant, that, at 
the diftance of two hundred yards, *' a keen 
eye might be deceived by the ftmilltude.'* 
Ovington alfo deftribes a horfe, carved In the 
fame rock, “ lb lively, and with fuch a colour 
and carriage, that many liave fancied it a 
living animal.” An engraving of each is 
given in the volume of the Arcb^ologtaj: cited 
above} but the elephant, according to Mr* 
Hunter, a more accurate infpe^for of things; ^ 
is fplit in two, and there are vifible marks of 
its having been done by gunpowder, probably 
by the fame barbarians who mutilated the 
figures in the pagoda adjoining. The word 

pagoda 
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pagaJa Is formed ftotn the Perfian word poutt 
fignifying idol, and ghaJa, temple. Thus pa¬ 
goda means a temple of idob> and, through^ 
this interpretation, we come immediately at 
the meaning of the hieroglyphics. 

Tliis alioniihing pantheon of the gods, 
that ii, of the dttJUd andprtnets cf India^ 

prefents itfelf about half way up thej^Veep 
afeent of the mountain, from wholh ftony bo- 
ibm it is excavated. Ovington flates the di- 
menfions of this temple at about lao feet 
fquare, and the height at 18 feet, and Niebuhr* 
agrees with Ovington In rcfpecl to the height 
and breadth. The principal entrance is from 
the north. The enormous mafs of folid rock 
above is fupported by four rows of pillars of 
beautiful proportion, but of an order in archi- 
tcaure totally different from that of Greece 
and Rome. Each column Hands upon a fquare 
pedcHal, and is finely fluted, bnt, iuflead of 
being cylindrical, gradually bulges out towards 
the centre. The capital is alfo fluted, and is 
deferibed by Mr. Hunicr as having the appear¬ 
ance of a cuihion preffed flat by the weight of 
the fuperincumbenc mountain. Over the tops 
of ihefe columns there runs ^flone ridge cut out 
Voi. 11. K of 
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of the rock, refembling a beam, about a fo t 
in thlckfieis, richly adorned with carved work. 
,Along the fides of the cavern are ranged 
thoie mighty coloflal ftatoes before-mention¬ 
ed, to the number of forty or fifty, each of 
them twelve or fifteen feet in height, of very 
cxadl fymmetry, and, although they are as 
round und prominent as the life, yet none of 
them are entirely detached from tiie mam 
rock. Some of thefc figures have on thetr 
heads a kind of helmet of a pyramidal form; 
others wear crowns rich in devices, and fplen- 
didly decorated with jewels, while others dif* 
play only large bufhy ringlets of curled or flow¬ 
ing hair.* Many of them have four hands, 
many have fix, and in thofe hands they grafp 
feeptres and fhlclds} the fymbols of juflice and 
the enfigns of religion; the weapons of war 
and the trophies of peace. Some of them have 
afpefts that Infpire the beholder with terror, 
and, in the words of LinfcHotcn, are diftorted 
into fuch “ horrible and fearfull formes that 
they make a man's bayre ftaiid upright;*' 
others are diftlnguUhed by a placid ferenity and 

benignity 

- Niebuhr tsai tUn^i ladiirr a Cngolir idea npon thii fqbjcd. 
*■ Ofi pouttqU pi-ciudie poar tine peiruqyc re qw I'om 4'dki i 
lx sucf cc tgrKlore de la* qtuf ki Europwfli ne font pu 
premieo bittnicim dt cckte igw iL 
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btnignity of countenance i and others betray 
evident marks of deep deje^ion and inward 
anguifh. The more conrpicuous hgures arc 
all gorgeoufly arrayed after the Indian falhion, 
with heavy jewels in their ears, with fuperb 
rollars of precious flones, with belts fumptu^ 
oufty wrought, and with rich bracelets on 
their arms and wrifb. To enter, however, 
upon a particular defeription of each figure 
falls not within the compals either of my in¬ 
tention or of my abilititti the attempt, if prac¬ 
ticable, would far exceed the limits with¬ 
in which I have profeHed to circumferibe 
this work, I fliall confine my obfcrvatlons 
therefore to two or three of them, which, be¬ 
ing more Ifrikhtgly prominent, particularly 
attra^ our notice, and merit more attentive 
examination. 

The firft of thc& is that enormous buft, 
which is fituated on the fouth fide, and dircftly 
faces the main entrance of the cave, Mr, 
Hunter deferibes this bufl as having four head# 
joined behind the dars; on; preienting itfelf 
full in front, two in profile, and the fourth 
concealed from the view by its fituation be¬ 
hind that in front. This, however, h an 
aflertion direftly contrary to every account I 
have yet feen, except Mr. Hamilton's, whofe 

K z obfervation# 
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obfervations the fcrpcnt’s appearance prevented 
from being very corredl; and if Mr. Hunter 
exerted, in this in fiance, his ufual accuracy of 
examination, it is a ciixumftaiice of great per¬ 
plexity. M, Niebuhr, however, the mod 
faithful delineator of thefe antiquities, men¬ 
tions but three heads, and particularly i\x~ 
cifics this buil*^ as exhibiting the reprefenta- 
tion of the grand triple deity of India, Braii- 
ma, Veeftinu, and Seeva, I confider the judg¬ 
ment of Niebuhr as corroborated in the high- 
eft degree even by Mr. Hunter’s own deferip- 
tion of the iymbols and afpccf of the three 
perfonages who compofe it. Let us, however, 
firft conftder bis account of the dimenlions 
of the auguft vifage in the front. We fhall 
foon perceive, from Its aftonithing depth and 
breadth, that it was intended for the image 
of the fupretne preliding deity of this hallowed 
retreat, and that the fculptor wiflicd to im- 
prefs us, by the fuperior magnitude of the 
enfy, with the moft awful conceptions of his 
unrivalled pre-eiriinence id every other point of 
view. The face in the front meafures above 


* Ceitt Egpre principile eil un bulk iTmOli qat 

paicfEUDCiLLikvn riqiriclenjUf Mtsdesj oa queU 
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five feet in length, and the nofc, alone, ^e 
foot and a half; the width, from the ear only 
to the middle of the nofe, is three feet four 
inches s but the ftupendous breadth of the 
whole figure, between the flioulders, expands 
near twenty feet. The towering pyramidal 
cap of this central head has, in front, a very 
large jewel; and the caps thetnfelves of all the 
three are cxqulfitely wrought. ‘Round the 
neck of the fame figure is fufpended a moft 
magnificent broad collar, compofed of precious 
Hones and pearls. This face, Mr. Hunter 
adds, has a drowfy but placid appearance; 
which may be Aippofed the exa6t deferiptioa 
of that ablbrbed Hate which, It has been bc» 
fore rematited, conHitutes the fupreme felicity 
of the Indian deity. The amiable attribute <rf 
the preferver Veelhnu Is doubtlefs intended 
to be neprefented by the face on the right, 
which ts arrayed in fmtles, and looks enamour* 
ed on a bunch of flowers, perhaps the facred 
lotos, which its left hand holds up to view. If 
ever, on the other hand, the dreadful attributes 
of the deftroying god Mahadeo were accu* 
rately portrayed, are they not evident in the 
monHrous, dillorted, and terrific, features of 
the remaining afpeft? The eye-brows of that 
face are contraSed into frowns, the Ikin of 

K 3 the 
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th« nolc U drawn apwards, and tlie ak* m^ri 
diftend^, expreifing contempt and Indigna-r 
tion. The face» too, is darkened by whilkers, 
which the others have not, and the tongue is 
violently thruH out between the teeth, The 
right hand of this, dreadful figure grafps 
large hooded fnake, which it holds aloft and 
furveys with a ftem took. The fnakf is about 
U foot in thicknefs i and the middle finger of 
the band, which grafps it, Mr. Hunter aflerts 
to be three feet and half in length. Another 
band, which b now broken appears to 
have had a fnake of the (kmc hooded and 
enormous k'md. If, upon future and more 
accurate ejranunation, this fhould be difeovered 
to be a quadruple^faced divinity, in that cafe 
to whom can it poflibly point, but to BitAHiyie 
bimielf, the QgEAT one, who in the Afiatic 
Refearches* b reprefpntcd with four majelHc 
alpeftsi as the god who not only knows, but 
pblerves, all things ^ If the reader will trouble 
himlelf to look into the fourth and fixth plate-f- 
of Niebuhr, he will obferve two figures, de¬ 
corated in a very confpicuQUs manner with the 
xennar, or facred cord of three threads, which 
the Brahmins wear ; and this circumflance, 

added 
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added to what has been juft afTcrted^ is a fuffi- 
cient refutation of that ill-founded opinion of 
Mr, Grofe, and other fuperficial obfcrvers, that 
the fpccies of devotion, now prevailing in 
HindoHan, was different from that originally 
^ratliftd In the pagoda of Elephanta. If the 
Ixeid of this bull, however* fhould* on, farther 
inquiry, prove to be of a quadruple form, the 
argument will by no means be overfet j for*, 
both in plate the fifth and La the fixth, ad¬ 
joining to the elephant's head, the triple divi¬ 
nity is clearly feen, feated on a throne orna¬ 
mented with geel'e, the favourite birds of Sa* 
rifwatty, dve wUc of Brahma, The elephant's 
head h^d, mod probably* the now-efiaced 
body of Ganefa aSixed to itj for, thus is that 
body ornamented in the engraving of that 
deity In the Aftatic Ref^cheg, to which the 
re^ermay advert; and it wasjudicioudy placed 
ti^r the Supreme Being, ilnpe, both in that 
authentic vqlumc and in Holwell** we Bnd 
that it was the peculiar office of Qanefa to 
prefent to the Deity all the oblations and all 
the devout addreiTes of m^hbiad to their 
Creator, The elephant's is the emblem 
of iagacity, attd he is Ryled the god of pru- 

K 4 detice 
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dcnce and policy. Hence even worldly bufi- 
nels of any importance is always commenced 
by an qaculation to Gane^ and he is invoked 
at the banning of mofl Indian books* an 
inlhince of which occurs in the Heetopades, 
trandated by Mr. Wilkins* which opens with, 
Iteverence t6 Ganefa. The two majel^ic whole- 
length figures, on each fide of the grand bulV, 
are both adorned with the thread of Brahma, 
and are probably Intended to reprefent the 
pricfts of that deity. M. AnqueiU de Perron, 

1 obferve, calls them soboars. 

In a temple of Indian deities* who would 
have expected to have found an Amazon ? 
Yet, farther on to the left of the faid bulk, 
amldft a group of thirty unconth ilatues, 
confplcuoully projects one to whom mod: wn- 
tert, and, among them, both Niebuhr* and 
Hunter, have united in giving that name; and 
truly fhc ij an jimaxoa, if the general deriva¬ 
tion of that word be juft if for, ihe has no 
right breaft at all, while the left is very large 

and 
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and globular. She has four armst the right 
fore-arm refts upon the head of a bull, the 
left fore>arm hangs down; but what the hand 
once contained is mutllatedj and cannot now 
be diUlnguilbed. The hand of the hinder 
^ right-arm grafps a hooded I'nakc; the lefCa a 
round fliield, regularly convex on the outhdCt 
which the ffatue turns towards kfeif. As we 
have exploded the idea of Semiramis having 
conftruded thcfe caverns, from what quarter 
could the idea of a figure, Uke this, enter the 
head of an Indian fculptor ? Herodotus ac~ 
quaints us, that there were Scythian Amazcm i ^ 
and, however cbymerical the fyAem may ap¬ 
pear, I cannot but fufpeA that it arofe from 
that connexion, which, in very early periods, 
feenis to have cxifled between tlie two nations 
of India and Scythia, Mr. Bryant has ind^ 
combated all the alTertions of the ancients con¬ 
cerning the exigence of fo extraordinary a race; 
he infills that the people called Amaz^ons 
were Cuthite colonics from Egypt and Syria; 
and, in corroboration of his aSertions,'*' has 
offered an ingenious derivation of the word 
Amazont which he would deduce from Zon^ 
the Sun, the national objed of worlhip among 
that people. Allowing this derivation of the 

word 
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word Amzsn to be founded in propriety, her 
leaning upon the head of a hull, the animal 
lacted to the Sun, will appear peculiarly juft 
and charafteriHlc} while the various crowd of 
mutilated figures around may be Tuppofed In 
the attitudes of devotion, and adorned witlt ^ 
the implements of facrifice. The whole, how> 
ever, is an enigma, whofe real meaning, from 
the general mutilation prevailing throughout 
the figures, will never probably be folved. 

In the pagoda of Elephanta there is another 
very fingtdar and portentous figure, which 
forcibly arrefts the attention of every obferver. 

Its features are difiortod and furious, like 
thofc of Mahadeo before-defcribed, and its 
bmbs are carved in a gigantic fiyie. The mouth 
is wide open, and the whole afpefl is inea- 
prcilibly i&vage and terrible^ This monlbrous 
Ifatue has eight arms, only fix of which arc 
perfeA, The two uppwrmoft of thofc that 
remain are extended to their full length, and, 
over its bead, fupport a wide curtain, or ca¬ 
nopy, upon which are fculptured various 
figures in a pofture of adoration. One qf the 
right hands grafps a drawn fabre, the other 
fufbins by the thigh an affrighted infant, with 
the head hanging downwards, whom the re- 
lentlefs monfter feems about to deftruy. We 

are 
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arc informed, as well by M. Niebuhr as Mr, 
Hunter, that, from this circumftance, many 
travellers have fancied this piece of mythologip 
fculpture to have been intended for a repre? 
fentation of the jnd^ent of Solomon; a con¬ 
jecture, however, which they both conlider as 
totally dellltute of foundation. Of the two 
left hands, the uppermoA is charged with a 
bell, which, (ays Mr. Hunter, is known to be 
an mflrument conifantly ufed in the religious 
ceremomes of the Gentoos; and the inferior 
fupports what N^iebuhr* thinks a bafon to 
catch the blood of the murdered infant, hut 
what Mr, Hunter affirms,■f' at the time of his 
viHt to Elephanta, adhially contained the mu¬ 
tilated figure of a child, with its face averted 
from the larger figure, and exceedingly bent j 
fo that the which it now vvants, muft, 

when joined to the body , have hung back very 
lonv, and have exhibited a frightful fpcffacle. 
The llatue is gorgmudy dreadful, with a rich 
collar of pearl, and bracelets of precious ftones 
to every arm, md is encircled with a chain of 
Jiott-beadst which evidently point out to us 
once more the deHroying power of India, and 

the 

y 
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The hufband of that Callee, the wUd mufic 
‘ of whofe prkfts, at one of her feftlvals, brought 
Inflantly to the recolIcfHon of Sir William 
Jones the Seythhn meaftires* of Diana’s adorers 
m the fplcndid opera of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
exhibited by Gluck at Paris. Above and below 
this colo0al Ifatue are feveral i'oialler bgures, 
all of whom have horror Itrikingly painted 
upon their countenances. To conclude the 
dllgufting fimilitudCj the veil, or canopy, in 
which the llatue feems to conceal itfelf from 
view, may, with juflice, be conlidcred as figU' 
ladve, not only of the gloomy and ferocious 
nature of the rites peculiar to that vindictive 
deity, but of the awful fcafon in which they 
were performed ^ the darknefs of that night, 
which, Mr. Holwell has informed ua, is uni- 
verfally devoted to the worfflip of Calke 
throughout Hindoftan. 

If the facred zMnnar of Brahma, confpicuous 
upon fo many of the figures engraved in the 
plates of Niebuhr and the Archsologia y if 
theft ftriking fculptures of the gods, at prefent 
adored in India; if the pohuve aflertion of 
Niebuhr,-f* that he bimfelf faw tlic lllanders 
come and pay their devoirs to the deities of 

this 
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*hb temple j will not convince thofe of their 
error» who infill* that a fpecles of devotion, 
totally dilFerciit from that at this day prcvaiU 
ing in India, was anciently pradrlfcd- in thefc 
caverns, let os enter, and furvey the fecret 
■^anfluary of this magnificent temple, and kt 
us eiiamine what Internal evidence that fur> 
vcy may afford to determine the ^uelUon. 

Previoufly to that furvey, however, it is ne- 
ceUary that the reader fhould be acquainted 
with another predominant feature in the Hin¬ 
doo religion, upon wliich I have not as yet 
touched, becaufe, in the firll place, the fub- 
je^ is not the moll inviting, and, in tlie fe- 
cond place, becaufe it does not appear to 
have any foundation in the original Vedas at¬ 
tributed to Brahma, which, thronghout, in¬ 
culcate a reverence for fire, as the purcll 
lymbol of the divinity In the whole extended 
circle of nature. Imaginations Id's pure have 
conceived, andi prlclls Ids abforbed in mental 
abHraflion have elevated in the very temples 
of India, a very grofs reprefentatlon of the 
great cekftial Aitfuvfyas : they have inllittited a 

fpccics 
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ijjecies of devotion at once degrading to the 
Creator and dlQionourable to his creatures. 
This fpedes of devotion made an early and 
rapid progress among the inferior caffs, but 
particularly infeffed the inhabitants of the 
i’eninfula, whofe manners, like the confl:itu> 
tion of people fituated in warmer climates, 
feem to have been Iboner relaxed and depra^ 
vcd than ihofe of their brethren in the north* 
em and lefs enervating regions of Upper India. 
I will not affirm, though it i$ far from being 
improbable, that thefe indecent rites weretm- 
ported into that Pcninfula from Egypt, where 
the firft inftitution of the worfliip of IthipbaUh 
images* is averted, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have taken place upon an occafion which 1 
(ball hereafter explain, and whence, Hero- 
dotus-j- acquaints us, ihofe rites were carried 
by Mclampns into Greece. For the prefent, 
1 lhall content myfelf widi inforniing the 
reader, on the authority of Mr. Forstek* 
who has written a concife but eluant treatife 
concerning the mythology of the Hindoos, 
that all the numerous fe^s, into which they 
are divided, are ultimately included under two 
grand divihons; the one denominated the 
Vftflmu Bukbti and the other the Bukbt. 

The 
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The followers of the firft, Mr. Forfter 
are diltinguilhed by marking the forehead 
with a longitudinal and thdlb of Ihe l^ond 
with a parallel, line. As in the great temple 
of Jaggeknaut, in OriEa, all diAinftions 
■^cre laid a(ide, and devotees of every caft, 
though at other times briefly prohibited from 
eating together, were permitted to take theif 
food in common ; To it Is not improbable that* 
at E 1 .EPI 1 ANTA, the two great Ibdls, diftin^ 
guiflied by the name of Veefhnu and Sccva, 
might forget their accullomed animofity, and 
worftiip their fevertl deities with equal fer¬ 
vour. 

At the weft end of this grand pagoda is a 
dark recefs, or sacellom; twenty feet fquarc, 
totally dcftitute of any external ornament* ex¬ 
cept the altar in the centre* and thofc gigan¬ 
tic figures which guard the four femal doors 
that lead into it, Thefe figures, according 
to Niebuhr* are naked* are eight in number* 

ftationed 

• TJui valixshie Gale book it entitled, Skitchci ot thi 
M tTHOtooir AJ** CuiTOitJ or rni Hmooe*. and «rM 
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«u printHi In tySj, but nevet publilhEd. A publication liaa 
Imly ^ipeaTcd under a finiilu- title, but on n mote oienfire 
fcafc, by Mt. Crudbed, an elegant ud jitiTbcxitk writer, wbofe 
®Wtrwtion» wr* u gtuerili tbs cefuli of perronal bveldeatioP 
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ftAtioned on each fide of cvet 7 door, and are 
of the enormous height of thirteen feet and a 
half; they are all finely fculptured in high 
relief* and appear as if fiarting from the wall 
to which they are attached. Their heads are 
decorated in a manner fimllar to the others 
ftatues: they have rich collars round their 
necks, and jewels of a vaft fizc in their ears. 
Of the ftriking attitude of one of thofc flatues, 
which remains moft entire, Mr. Hunter has 
recorded the following pariiculara: that tbs 
whole weight of the.figure feems to reft upon 
the right leg, while the knee of the left is 
fooiewhat bent, the right humerus hangs 
downward parallel to the body, and the fore¬ 
arm is bent in fuch a manner that the hand is 
oppofite to the navel, the palm is turned up¬ 
wards and fuftams a gIiOBE, and the fingers, 
are bent backwards in a ftyle that admirably 
reprefents, hr rather makes the fpefiator feeL 
the weight of the ponderous body they fup- 
port. He adds a judicious remark, that the 
people, whoever they were, that carved thefc 
figures, muft have made confiderablc pro- 
grefs in the art of ftatuary, fo accurately to 
have obferved, and fo luccefsfully to have cx- 
prefted as in many inftances they have, the 
alteration which the form of the liniba un¬ 
dergoes 
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tiergoes from murcular a<£tion and external 
impulfe, as welt as the various c^e£ts of men¬ 
tal lenladon upon the human countenance* 
Thefe formidable guardians of this facred re* 
cefs point out the ufe to which It was applied 
and the veneration in which k was holden. 
It. was devoted to the moft iacred mykerl^ 
of their religion | but our pity and abhor¬ 
rence ate at once excited by the emblem under 
which they repreiented, in this recefs, the fu- 
preme Creator. It is indeed an emblem of 
deity, which was common in the ancient ages 
of the world* and which, it has been obfer- 
ved** is but too vihble at this day in the va¬ 
rious pagodas and paintings of Hindodan. It 
is, in Ihort, the of the Greeks* the 

pRiAPUs of the Romans, and in India .it is 
called the Lingaiu divinity, by which they 
mean to exprefs the power of the firk creative 
energy, by whofe operations all nature k pro¬ 
duced. According to M. Sonncrat,'f- the pro- 
fefibrs of this worlblp were of the purell pdn* 
ciples and the mod unblemiihed conduct; 
and, however ofFcnllve the idea may prove to 
Europeans, happily educated under dlQerenc 

VoL. II, L imprelOons, 
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itnpreflions, it ftcms never to have entercil 
into the heads of the Indian legtflator and 
people* that any thing natural could be grofiy 
obicene* **a lingultriiy," obferves Sir W. 
Jones, “ which pervades all their writingf! 
and converlation^ but which is no proof <Jf 
depravity in their morals!” 

A fear of offending the delicacy of my 
readers would induce me to decline faying a 
word more on the fubjedt of a devotion, at 
which modefty cannot help revolting j but as, 
in obedience to the ftern mandates of truth, I 
am reluftandy compelled to give the parricu- 
tars of this recefs, the real poi-pofe of which, 
and the kind of devotion pradfifed In it, Mr, 
Hunter,* from his calling the altar a msufo- 
ttum^ feems not even to have conjeflured, I 
lhall take the liberty of relating thofe parti¬ 
culars in the words of Mr. Dairympie: that 
account, extra^ed by Mr. D. from the journal 
of Capt* Pyke, obferves that, ** all within 
was open and plain, except that in the centre 
flood a fqoare low altar, on which was pla¬ 
ced a large polifhed Hone of a cyBndrical 
form, ftanding on its bafe, but the top 
was round or convex.'' Phyllcs and mytho¬ 
logy, united together, at once formed tho hy¬ 
pothecs 
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jjothefis and fabricated the reprefentative cm- 
blem< An attentive furvey of the powers of 
nature and her various inodes of opemtion 
originally gave birth to that bypothefis j for, 
according to the philofbphy of India, ** to 
ie^rof is only to gtneraft and reproduu in an* 
other way<” Hence the god of dedruflion in 
this country is holden to prefide over gene¬ 
ration, as a fymbot of which he rides upon a 
white bulb The name and the various attri¬ 
butes of Mahadeo judify our denominating 
him at once the Magnus Dlvus, (which is the 
literal tranflation of Mahadeo,) the Jupiter 
Ultor and the Jupiter Genitor of the Hindoos. 
Hts tonfoft is Bhavanee, the Indian Venus, 
and, in truth, Ihe has produced as many rub- 
ordinate deities in India as ever Venus did in 
Greece or Rome, It may here be remarked, 
that all the Indian deities have wives) by 
which, when the charaflers are purely my- 
thologicHl, we are to underftand the active 
powers of thrir lords j. but Sezta, the wife 
of the great incarnate god Ram, whofc un¬ 
fortunate adventures during her captivity by 
the ^ant Ravak, king of Lanca, engrofs fo 
large a fliare of the paintings and ancient 
biftorical poems of HindoRan, was probacy 
a. ftal perionage, the wife of a r^ak of 

L a feme 
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fame name, after his death dignified with di¬ 
vinity for the bravery of his exploits agaiaft 
the domellic tyrants and foreign invaders of 
his country. 

In metaphyfical fpeculatlon alone, I have 
oblerved, it is pofijble to account for tlft 
Hrange fpecks of devotion above-mentioned, 
and that Hill Granger reprefentation of deity % 
but it Is equally polTible, that they might 
have originated in the perverted principles of 
a mind depraved by fen Aiat gratifications, and 
that the argument, ufed in the defence of 
them, might be poUerlor to the ellablilhment 
of the fuperllition. Reluf^ant as I am to ap¬ 
pear. to follow the example of thofe who la¬ 
bour to deduce from Egypt every ancient In¬ 
explicable cuflom and every obfeure religious 
rite of India, yet, of tills fuperftition at leaft, 
fo diametrically oppolite to the tenor of the 
Vedas, and fo diredly congenial with the 
IxtJjp&ALLic rites of Egypt, which in fuc- 
ceeding ages were fo widely diffufed through¬ 
out tJic earth, I am inclined to think thofe 
rites were the grand prototype. The early an¬ 
nals of the latter country record the circum- 
ftances that gave rife to the Inflitution j and, 
however deeply blended thofe circumftances 
were with their mythologlc fables, yet, in an 
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inveft(gallon of this nature, It would be iui-T 
proper wholly to omit taking notice of them. 

Diodorus Siculus* then relates, that Osiris, 
after his return from the conquefl of Alia, 
was flam by his jealous and enraged brother 
■fyphon, who, after cutting the mangled 
body into twenty-fix pieces, difperftd them in 
various parts of Egypt. Isis, his afFcftbtiate 
<iuecn, diligently fought for the dlfperfcd 
limbs, which after a long fearch fhe found, 
and committed to the care of the prtelfs, in* 
flituting at the fame time facred rites in ho^ 
noor of her murdca*d lord. In memory of 
this eager and tedious fearch of the difeon- 
folate queen, at every celebration of the myf- 
tic rites of Ifis and Qfiris, a fimilar fearch, 

• with many and bitter lamentations, was af- 
feited to be made by the priefts, and hence, 
that expreflion of Nunfaam fath qua^tus 
Qfiris" Not all the anxious inquiry of His, 
however, could for a long time dtfbover the 
genitals of Otiris, which Typhon had thrown 
into the Nile. At length the portion of Ofiris 
mifling was found, interred with the utmoft 
folemnity, and, In memory of this recovery. 
Phalli, or poles, (for, that is the meaning of 
the word Phalli,) with figures of the male 
^ L 3 pudenda 
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pudenda faAened to them, were conflru^ed, 
and ever after carried about in folemn pro- 
cefllon during the continuance of the fdBval. 
Athenseus acquaints us,* that Ptolemy Phl- 
tadelphus, at one of thofe magnificent fdll- 
vals, dlfplayed to the Egyptians a Phallus <3f 
gold, richly painted and adorned with golden 
crowns, a hundred and twenty cubits in 
length, with a fiar of burnifbed gold upon 
the top, the circumference of which was fix 
cubits. This was borne aloft, like the other 
idols, on a fplendid car, and, like them, re¬ 
ceived homage from the gazing crowd. Tins 
atrocious outrage againft decency, this abo¬ 
minable mockery of every thing facred, under 
the infulted name of religion, from Egypt 
fpread its infe^on through all the kingdoms 
of Alia, and was carried in Greece to fuch a 
pitch of Infamous refinement, that, in cele¬ 
brating the orgie% of Bacchus, according to 
Herodotus,-f- they fabricated certain obfeene 
images, a cubit In height, fo artificially con- 
trived with nerves, that the afJdivr, equal in 
magmtude to the reft of the body, might be 
moved at pleafurc, and thefe images the wo. 
men (Uk^c lhameleft carried about 

it* procefiloD, finging all the time the praifea 
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of Bacchus^ and dancing to the round of the 
Bute, He then adds^ that it was Melampo? 
who firft introduced among the Greeks the 
facridees In honour of Bacchus, the pomp of 
the Piiallus, and all the other ceremonies of 
lhat Egyptian fuperllition- The veJltges of 
this ancient and nefarious Idolatry are evi¬ 
dently traced in the wurlhip of BAaL-pEoai 
fo frequently and loudly inveighed agaliiB by 
the prophets In various parts of the facred 
* writings. The word Baal~Pfar is, accordixig 
to Bi&op Cumberlai^, derived from two 
Chaldee primitives, the former llgnl^lng 
and PaoR, or Pay a a, tknadarg^ which hfi 
would literally tranllate the god PaiAEdS^* 
that obfeene deity, born and venerated at 
Lampjacltus, whence he is often To denomi- 
nated, and concenung wliofc tuBory and 
office the reader, if he chooles, may confiilt 
Horaccjf Ovid, and the other Ucentiaus Ro¬ 
man poets. 

1 am unwilling to dwell upon this indqji- 
cate topic, which however is intimately con- 
nefled with the fubjeft of which 1 treat i but 
there appears to be fo ftriking a rcfetnblance 

L 4 between 
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between a palTage in a profane writer,* •* who 
relates the caufe of the firft inftitution of the 
fcfrival, called Phallica, at Athens, and one 
in the lacred volumes, that the curious reader 
will, I am confident, pardon the protraftion, 
efpeclally as I fhall afterwards prove, that f 
cufiom, fimilar to that alluded to, at this day 
exifis in India. Pegafus, a native of Eleu< 
therisj in Baoria, having brought to Athens 
Tome ilarues of Bacchus, was treated by the 
Athenians with the utmoll contempt and ri^* 
dicuJe, The deity, indignant at the infult, 
in revenge, fent among them an epidemic dif- 
eafe of a nature that peculiarly afi^ed thofe 
parts which modelly forbids to name. On 
confulting the oracle upon the beff method of 
preventing the farther extenfion of To grie¬ 
vous a malady, they were recommended pub¬ 
licly to receive Bacchus into their city in all 
the pomp of his worfhip. The oracle was 
obeyed i and, amidll other fplendid trophies, 
to appeafe the incenfed divinity, were difplayed 
Thyrsi, with the figures of the parts avert¬ 
ed bound to the end of them. The great * 

critic, 
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critic, M. Bochart, and om Bllhop Patrick* 
after him, a(rert the whole of this relation to 
be a direct forgery from a pallage ia Samuel, 
where the Philiftines, having taken and vio¬ 
lated the arJt ^ the ^ are fmitten 

>9ith emerods, a dldempcr, concerning the 
exa^ nature of which the commentators are 
not fully agreed, but which, from the text of 
verfe g, was doubtlefs of a fimilar nature wltb 
that before mentioned. On inquiry of'hhe 
priefts, with what trcfpafs-ofFering the God 
of Ifrael might be appeafed, they are defired, 
among ocher things, to prepare five golden 
emerods, according to the number of the prin* 
cipal cities of Philiftia, and dedicate them to 
the God of Ifrad; which mandate when they 
had obeyed, the dlftemper ceafed to make 
farther ravages among them. The fimilarity 
in thefc tw-o accounts is Angularly ftriking; 
but there feems to be no neceffity that the 
one ftiould be a forgery from the other, as 
thofc learned gentlemen have alTertcd, efpe- 
cially fince it is acknowledged by both, that 
the ancient heathens conlibcratcd to their gods 
fuch memorials of their deliverance as belt 
reprefented the evils from which they were 

liberated } 
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liberated j and. ui fact, among the Hindoos, 
according to Tavernier, it Is a cuftom at this 
day, that, Mfhen any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any difeafe, he Ihould bring 
the figure of the member afftclcd, made either 
of gold, filver, or copper, according to Ms 
rank and ability, as an. offering to the god-* 
But what the reader will probably think dill 
more fingular Is, that the worihip of the 
Lingham God Is attempted to be explained 
in the very fame way by a Hindoo writer, 
quoted in the Sketches, publilhed by Mr, 
Cranford, which the reader may fee there at 
length, and of which the following is only 
the outline, viz. That Scevah, incenfed againfi 
a certain race of devotees, who. under the 
eitemal appearance of fanfllty and auftcrity, 
prafbiled fecrctly the moft Infamous vices, 
defeended from heaven to punifh and expofe 
the hypocritic race. The event was, that, 
their impiety being as bold as their hypocrify 
was bafe, they attempted to cope with the god 
of terrors, and by horrible incantations pro¬ 
duced a tiger, whofe mouth expanded like a 
tavern, and whole voice reiembled thunder, 
which they font againft the god, who flew the 

moniler 
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inonflcr with one blow of his club, and then^ 
like another Hercules, covered hlmfelf with 
his ikin. Every other effort to revenge them- 
felves upon Ss.*evah failing, they, by the fuf* 
ferance of heaven, fent a confumlng fire to 
fieftroy the genitals of that god, who, we 
havcieen, is the fupreme regenerative power 
of nature. ** Seevalt, enraged at tliis attempt, 
turned the fire with indignation agalnft the 
human race, and mankind would Toon have 
been deffroyed, had not the preferver Vedfaiiu, 
alarmed at the danger, implored him to fuf. 
pend his wrath. At his intreaties Seevah re¬ 
lented. But it was ordained, that, in his 
temples, thofe parts fhould be worlhipped, 
wliich the falfe devotees had impioufly at* 
templed to deftroy."* This ffory is an evi¬ 
dent compound of allegory and phyfics, as 
are all thoie of Egyptian origin that relate 
to this curious worffiip. In fad, the pride 
of the philofopher would fain explain away, 
by argument, the groffnefs of a devotion 
degrading to the dignity of human nature. 
While J again aliert my belief, that it cams 
Irom Egypt to India, 1 at the fame time dc* 
dare my convidioo, that it originally flowed 
neither from Seevah, nor Ofiris, nor any 

other 
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other fabulons divinity, but from that abart- 
doned HA^f, the Jupiter Bammos of the 
Egyptians, their firft god and firft monarch, 
from whom the whole country in Scripture 
U often denominated the land of Ham j from 
that Ham, who, according to the fenfe of th^* 
word Peor, above-mentioned, was guilty of 
the horrible enormity of expofingand deriding 
the nakednefs of an aged father, and the baje 
rites of whofe profliruted religion are, by the 
juft decrees of Providence, ftamped with that 
eternal brand of reproach, that hieroglyphic 
SYMBOL of his crime, which is fo weH cal* 
culated to imprefs upon the minds of men, 
and keep alive the memory of that primseval 
turpitude committed by the moft ancient 
idolater and the earlieft tyrant after the 
deluge. 

1 ftiall now proceed with the reader to take 
a genera! view of the more numerous, and not 
lefs aftoniihing, excavations of Canarah, 
in the ifland of Salsette, Salsette is a 
large and fertile ifland, feparated from Bom¬ 
bay by only a narrow channel, and is leventy 
miles in circumference, twenty in length, and 
fifteen in breadth. Of ihcfe excavations the 
moft recent and authentic accounts are to be 
found ih the fame volume of the Archieotogia 

above 
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above referred to, extra^cd by Mr. LetkieuI** 
tier frotia the papers of Charles Boon, Efq. 
governor of Bombay, and in the preliminary 
dilcourfe of M. Anquetil de Perron to his 
famous Zcnd-aveila. The relations of ihefe 
gentlemen wilt be our fafelf guide amidll 
a labyrinth of mythology, where we IhaH 
not have the advantage of M. Niebuhr's ai:<- 
curate and explanatory engravings. M. Nie¬ 
buhr, when in India, was deterred, as he 
hioifclf informs u$, from vifidng SalTette, 
which was at that period in the hands of 
the Marattas,*by ftiine difierences which had 
recently arifen between the Englilh and thar 
nation. 

Governor Boon, laudably employing tbe 
power which he derived from his high ftation 
to promote the purpofes of knowledge, or* 
deted exaft drawings to be made, upon the 
ipot, of the principal pagodas and of the 
more ftriking figures on this Ifland, Thefe 
drawings were feven in number, but were 
never made public ^ they formed jmrt of the 
coUe&ion of Mr. LetblculUer i and, on that 
gentleman’s deceate, were-ptirchaled for the 
additional enrichment of the private library 
of the king a library, wbkh, for the num¬ 
ber of fcarce and valuable books and manu- 

feripts 
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fcripts It con tains, cannot be rivalled by that 
of any fovereign in Europe, and may be called 
truly royal, I have denominated thefc exca¬ 
vations numerous and alVonlihing; and'fo the 
reader will undoubtedly think them, when he 
is informed, that, according to the reprefenta- 
tion of Gemelh Careri, who diftinftly enume¬ 
rates them, the figures of idols alone amount¬ 
ed to above (ix hundred in number, ninety of 
them in and about the great pagoda, which 
lie tells us may be efieemed the gr^teft won¬ 
der of Afia^ and adds, that the perfbn, who 
took the draughts for Governor Boon, de¬ 
clared he was fo ih-uck with the magnitude of 
that fhipendous work, that, '* when he atten¬ 
tively confidered the whole, he did not doubt 
bat it muft have coft the labour of forty thou- 
fand men for forty years together/’ 

Near the centre of the ifiand, and emho- 
fomed in extenfive woods, which are the 
haunt of lions, tigers, and other wild and ve¬ 
nomous animals, rife four very deep and con¬ 
tiguous hills, exhibiting at a difiance the af. 
peft of one entire rock, and bearing on their 
furface firong marks of calcination.* It Is aa 
the Tides of thefe hills that the caverns are 
hewn, and, from the re&oiblance of the wbde 

to 
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to a vaft city of as well as ftom the 

village of Canarah adjoining, the excavations 
are denominated by the natives “ the city of 
Canarah.''* With this relembUnee, Linl^ 
chotten, who paid this Illand a vlht at fo early 
a period as the year 1759, was fo ftruck, thatj 
throughout his relation, he talks of it as of 
a town, and caib the excavated apartments 
ebamhers and botifif* He delcribes the front as 
carved into flories or galleries, leading to fo 
many feparate ranges of apartments, all cut 
out of the live rock, and rifing fucceflivety 
above each other, fo that, to be briefe, all 
the chambers and houfes within this compalfc, 
or four galleries, are three hundred, and en¬ 
tirely full of carved pagodes, of fo fearfull* 
horrible, and develifti, formes aad ftiapes, tha* 
it is wonderful to behold.” To give any 
very minute deferiptton of th^e foulptures is 
incompatible with my propofed plan j it wiU, 
for the prefent, be fufficient to remark, that 
thefe ieparate apartments have in general an 
interior recefs, or fanfbuary, and a foiall tank, 
or rclcrvoir of water, for the performance of 
ablutions. la moft of theft recefles is dif- 
played the degrading repreftntarion of deity 
before alluded to, the cylindric Hone," de- 

feribed 
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fcribed by Mr. DalrymplCj “ the cdnSc mar* 
blc," mentioned In the Aiiatlc Refcarchcs,* 
and often in union, that fhocks the eye,of 
roodcdyi tlie too evident emblems of the male 
and female organs of generation. 

It is the wefteni hill, which, according 
Governor Boon's account, more particularly 
challenges attention, lince it contains the 
chief pagoda of the iQand: in its altitude, but 
not in its erttent and breadth, this pagoda far 
exceeds that of Elcphanta, *' being forty feet 
high'!' to the crown of the arch, eighty-four 
feet long, and forty*fix br<»d.’* The vefti- 
bale, or portico, is proportlonably large and 
fpacious, and it is adorned with two ftatcly 
columns finidied with capitals and a bafe. It 
is in this portico that the two lurprifing co- 
loSal ftatues above-mentioned, twenty-feven 
feet in height and of excellent proportion, are 
Rationed, one on each hde, immediately before 
the entrance into the grand temple^ they are 
adorned with mitr^caps and ear-rings, after 
the Indian fa&ion j and, to Mr. Boon's artsR, 
they feemed to have been anciently painted, 
by the tints of blue and vermilion which yet 
remained upon them. The portico ItfeJf has 
alfo one very magnificent gate, and two others 

of 
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of iiifiiriar magnitude. The fiipetior gratis 
deiir ot this pagoda feems to arife not onl/ 
from the height of the roof, but from the dr- 
cumftance of tta being in the form of atl arch, 
tvhercas that of Elephanta ojFends the eye, 
bcah by its iownefs and its Aatnefs. This 
arched roof is fupported by fhirty-hve mady 
pillars* extremely beautiful confidcrlng their 
antiquity* of an oftagonal form, and about 
five feet indiameteri tbe capitals end bafes of 
each being ornamented with figures oif ele¬ 
phants, horfes, tigers* &c. executed with 
great fkill and cxaclnefs. Two rovts of ca- 
iritles. regularly placed, are vifibk round tfati 
walls of the temple, for the infcrtioti of diolb 
lamps, which* probably, were kept for ever 
burning in this gloomy and facred retreat j 
but wliat in a more particular radhner, at the 
very entrance of the temple, irrefiftibly Im- 
prefles the mind of the beholder with the moft 
awful conceptions of its former magnificeut 
Worfhip, is the flupendous altar at the lacther 
end of the temple* of acoavexform, tw^^* 
feven feet in height and twenty in diameter f 
Round this high offertory, at certain dif- 
tances, are receffes for lamps, and, dircftly 
over it* expands a vail concave dome. From 
thefc numerous and confpicuous reetfles for 
VoL, II. M lempst 
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lamps, from the genei’at pofitioii of thefc attars 
towards the ea^ern quarter of the pagodaj 
frohi the evidence already brought of the ge¬ 
neral prevalence among the Hindoos in anci¬ 
ent aeras of the worihip of the fun and of fii'e^ 
it can hardlv be doubted, but that this 
cics of devotion, deriving perhaps additional 
ftrength from the viftble emblem of the deity, 
Vbofc throne was fuppol^ to be fixed in the 
fiin, blazed forth in this temple in the folnefs 
of its mqiidian fplendour. Shall 1 be thought 
to have violated all the bounds of probability, 
if 1 advance one ftep fanher in con]e£lrurc, 
and offer to the public the novel, yet furely 
not incredible, fuppofition, that the pagodas, 
both of Elephanta and Salfcttc, were of that 
kind of fijbterraneous retreats, hewn out of 
the fohd rock, which were fo common in Per- 
fia, devoted to the fplendid rites-of Mithra, 
and from that deity denominated Mitiiratic 
Caves f In thofe caves they kci>t a portion of 
the Tacicd fire conftantly and fervently glow¬ 
ing* The radiant and fpotlefs image of celef* 
tifll brightnefs and purity was never fuiiered 
to be exfingniflied, nor even to emit a languid 
ray, but continually afeended in a pure bright 
pyramid of flame, fed with the richeft gums, 
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witti ihe moft fragrant oils, and with the moft 
cotlly perfumes of the £aft. 

Porphyry, in his admirable treatift, De 
/ifitro Nyiafiharim, treats at large of theft 
Mithratic caves, of the doclrines taught and 
the worfiiip celebrated in them j he exprefsiy 
fays,® that the moft ancient of the hutnan 
race, before they were iufficiently ikilled in 
architeaure to erctSl temples, confecrated cells 
and caverns to the Deity i“ and what is more 
particularly to our purpoft, he adds, 

A 9VB TO* MiePAN tyiua-9»t s-snjXflae top Sub 
that is, whereiocTcr men acknow¬ 
ledged Mitura as the fupremc divinity, they 
performed the facred rites in caverns. This 
account indeed appears inconfiftent With what 
we read of the pyrasia, or fire-temples, which 
were generally crewed on the futnmits of 
mountains j but theft are of far later date 
than the periods to which Porphyry alludes, 
and owed their origin, according to the magi, 
to the seal of Zoroaftcr, to preferve the fa- 
cred llanie, which defeended from heaven, 
from extlncVion by the tempelluous nolence 
of fforms and rain. But tbefe caverns were 
not only the temple of the moft fplcndid reli- 
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gion, they were the folemn fchooUof ihcfub- 
limeft (cietices Inculcated in thofe early ages 
of the world, What was the icience prind- 
pally inculcated in them* befides theology, we 
may leam from the fame Porphyry in hU 
deferipdon of the cave of Zoroaftcr: that it 
was confecrated to the honour of Mithra, 
the parent of the univerfe} that the cave rc- 
prefented the world created by Mithra i and 
that the elements of nature and the varroub 
quarters of that world were reprefented by 
different fytnbols property difpofed around it. 
The SUN was probably reprefented by a fpherc 
of gold, or fome refplendent gem of immenre 
value fufpended aloft, and the roof glittering 
with gold and azure, and with-welhimitated 
reprefentations of the celeffial bodies, infpired 
the enthuhadic foul of the Brahmin as well 
with the moff elevated conceptions of hb own 
religion a$ of the high dignity of hb diftin- 
guilhed order. If the feenes of the Sacon- 
TALA* be ptfturcfque of the manners of the 
times in which that dmma was written, there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, but that, upon 
certain occafions, alfo in thofe caverns were 
praflifed themoff tnyfferious rites of magic, 

and 
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and that they fometioies echoed with the rooft 
tremendous incantations. 

The aflertion of Porphyry, relative to the 
ofig^nal purpofe to which the Mithratic 
Caves were applied, U ftrongly corroborated 
Ijy a pafTage in Celsus, quoted by Origen, 
where that learned writer informs ua, that, ia 
the rites of Mithra, the Perfians reprefented 
by fymbols the two-fold motion of the ftars, 
the fixed and the planetary, and the pafjageof 
the foul through them- By way of illuftrating 
this doarinc of the fidereal Metempfyehotis, 
•* they erefted in their caves a high ladder, 
on the afeent of which were feven different 
gates, according with the number of the pla¬ 
nets; the firft gate was of /W, which was 
Intended to mart the flow motion of the 
planet Saturn ; the fecond gate was com-^ 
pofed of tint by which they fliadowed out the 
brilliancy and foftnefs of Venus; the (bird 
gate was of brafit which they imagined a joff 
emblem of the folidity and durability of Jupi¬ 
ter \ the fourth gate was of iVe«, by which 
Mer^urv was typified^ becaufe he is fuitod, 
lihe iron, to all forts of labours, whence pro¬ 
fit may be derived; the fifth gate confided of 
^ mixed mju of which the heterogeneous com- 
pofition, varUblenefs, and irregularity, ren* 
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dered it the fit emblem of Mahs^ the fi*th 
gate was of/fe^r, exhibiting an apt limilitudo 
of the mild radiance of the filver emprefs of 
Tin NIGHT j and the fremtb was of gdi^ a 
proper emblem of the Snu* the one being the 
king of metals, and the other being the fbvc * 
reign of the Iky*” I muft again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs of heaven being ani- 
matt inttUigmm^ was intimately blended with 
the molt ahcient fuperftition of the earth i* 
we find it particularly predominant in the 
Phccnician Cofmogony of Taut, which avert¬ 
ed their ZoPBESAM tN, or the Oreof Hca, 
ven, to be thus animated,rf- and the reader will 
remember a remark Quoted before from the 
Ajeen Alcbery,|: that many of the ancient 
Hindoo philofophers believed " that the ftars 
were the fouls of men departed tliis life, and 
raifed to that high dignity in reward for their 
virtues and auftcrities,” 

It was then in periods when the folar wor- 
fliip, in this part of Afia, flourifhed in the ze¬ 
nith of its glory, that these caverns were 
fcooped out of the native rock, with that in¬ 
defatigable 
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defatigable labour mid with that perfetcring 
patience which devotion could , alone have in- 
fpii cd, and which the hopes of etern^ reward 
could alone have Typportad. IC was in thefc 
folemn retreats of religion and philosophy, 
that the contemplative and ab^rkd Jml 
proached neareft to the pcifeclion of tlw di¬ 
vine nature. It was kn that the bright em- 
bletn of the divinity beamed forth a luftfC iti- 
fupportably refplstidcnt and .powerful i 
particularly at that awful feafon, when the 
world was deprived of the blcfling of the li¬ 
ving folat orb, and when nature lay buried in 
profound Silence and in midnight dajknefs* 
If, as Mr. Hamilton informs us,* from ocular 
furvey, no lefs than a hundred lamps were 
pirfcrvcd inceiranily burning before the idol 
jAGGcmNAirT, bow many thoufand muft bawc 
been lighted up in the cjttenftve caxeros.qf 
Salfecte and Elephantaf It is ppobablpi .thatyi 
(be day-time tlic Brahmins mounted the emi¬ 
nences of their rocks, and paid their deva- 
dons on the fummits of the lottieft mo\^tains. 
They afeended the heights of Salfctte, ^ the 
Egyptian prieits of old afeended the apex of 
the pyramids, tc ^dore tk ti> mgbe 

okjervatkni. Accordingly, we are 

M 4 informed, 

Vayagg( p-39$> 
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informed, by fome accurateobfervers, that, from 
the eminence of the rocky ftcep of Canarah, 
to which there is a regular aicent of dtps 
cut out of the rock, a profpe^f opens itfclf 
beyond de&riptlon beautiful and extensive, and 
that it is an eminence not to be looked dawn 
from without terror. M. Anquetil exprefsly 
fays, that, to him, one of the mountains of 
Canarah feemed to be hewn to a point by bu> 
jnan art, undoubtedly from thc^Ianic religious 
impulfe that dictated the form of the pyramids 
of Egypt, which the learncil Greaves ipfUU 
were not ftpulcbreit as has been generally rup' 
pofed, but ftgpendous temples,* ere^cd to 
Osiris, the Egyptian appellation of thg Sun, 
the Egyptians imitating In their fabrication pf 
them the model pf the folar ray, and the uAial 
form under which the Deity was in fhe moft 
ancient times worfhipped. They were indeed 
denominated pyramids aire ru from the 

hgureof a fiame of firci and a fuperOition, 
^ngenial with their name, was once undpubt- 
edly praf^ifed in thdr glpomy retreat^. When 
the immediate obje£f of their veneration was 
loft to their view, the Brahmin devotees dc~ 
fpended with the fhades of evening into their 

ftony 

• S*« an acrnnii of a vtfic to Candrali, hjr fiuDC meiiiheri; cf tha 
ttuncD of Bombay, inftnpd in M< Anquetil^* acorunt. 
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ftony reccfTes, and renewed (before oh- 
jecla emb1eni3tlca] of bu apparent figure;; pow¬ 
er, anti properties) their fervent adoration* 

ThS orb of RADfATED cold, THE BRIOHT 

SPIRAL FLAMR, aftending from the cvcr-glow- 
rng altar, irnpreffed their inmoft fpuls with 
awful fenfc of the prefent Deity, The pla¬ 
netary train was repreieuted by pqu^ly 

f^mblcmatical of their fiippof^d form ?nd in¬ 
fluence, and the figns of the zodiac blazed in 
imitative gold n>itnd the embolled and vaulted 
roof. Imagination cannot avoid kindling at 
the fccnc, and it Is difficult to tefrain from 
rufbing into the enthuft^ffi) of poetry, while 
we take a review of the probable fplendour 
and magnificence of this ancient fpecles of 
devotion. All the caverns might truly be 
called PYRiRiA, or ranctuarics that cheriibed 
the eternal The whole circumference 

of the rock was illuming and the mountam 
burned lylch fire I Thi^ughout all the deep 
recefles of its caverns, for ever reverberated (Jw 
echpes of the hallotf^ pokqoe of SACRiFipc. 
Around all the ffiores qf the ifland, tub sa- 
CREn BELL of religion inccflantly rang. The 
fecret gloom of thofe majeftic forefts, that fur- 
rounded the rock, perpetually refounded vylth 
the MYSTIC SQHG of prayer and thankfgivmg* 

One 
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One order of priefts, arrayed in veftments of 
WOTEK BARK.* and having on their head^ 
thofe pyramidal caps* which equally dlftitt- 
guilbed the Indian and the Egyptian priefts, 
and which. M. Savary informs us, are at this 
day worn by the latter, attended to watqh the 
never-dying flauie, and invigorated it by the 
fnequent inje6lion of precious gums and aro¬ 
matic woods. .Another order of prieib was 
employed in preparing the various lacrtficcs, 
Some were occupied in iiiftmfting the young¬ 
er Brahmins in the profound arcana of thof? 
more abftrute fcicnccs, of which the numerous 
emblems on every fide fo confpicuoufly at- 
trafled the attention j while others again were 
inldating them into the myftcrious rites of 
that religion, of which the principal deities 
were fculpturcd on the walls of their caverns. 
No doqbt many of thofe fcnlpturcs, which 
cannot now be estplaincd, fhadow out the fa- 
cred hiftory of the Indian religion as well as 
the heroic feats of the ancient rajalis. Tlwy 
may exhibit the contentions of the benevolent 
and malignant Dew tabs. Xhey may difplay 
the triumphs of perfevering piety oyer vice 
armed with giant terrors, and of juftice over 
oppreffion, though throned in the plenitude of 
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its povrer, and arrayed in all the gorgeous en- 
figns of ufurped fovereignty. Tim appear^ to 
me the moft: certain due to the explanation of 
the greateft part of the carved Imagery; and 
exaftly in this manner were the Innumerable 
m'ythologic figures that crowd the wall^ of 
Elora, near Dowletahad, explained to M. 
AnquctU by the two Brahmins who attended 
him thither for the purpole of ihrowipg light 
upon this obfeure fubjed. Mr* Dalrymple's 
account, in the Archasologia, greatly ftrength-. 
ens this conjctfturei for, the writer clearly 
difeovered »* the effigies of great perfons cora^ 
pclltng their fabjeflts to obedience; others ea- 
ecuting juftice; others, as he conceived, by 
the mildnefs of their afpedfc, fhewing tender- 
nefs in their admonitions ^ and others again 
exhibiting inftances of their proud prowefs In 
arras." While virtue and fcience kindled at 
thefe examples everprefent to their view, while 
devotion was animated by the awful prefence 
of the deities addrelTed, how ardent mult have 
been the throb for diltinaion which the for- 
nier felt, how cncrgic the ejaculations of the 
" latter I Every tongue utteml the didates of 
wifdom, and every heart bounded wkh tho 
tranfports of religion. 
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7h Parallel Between the arj Jymkiieal 

Superjiitlon of India and Eg^pt comntmed, 
preparatory to a encre extenfve Sur’-cty in a 
future SeSiion,^^lie Origin and Hifiory of 
Hiercglypbio Hejignaikn, — Tbefe of India 
and Egypt compared* — Have nearly all an 
afronomeal jUlufion. — fhe principal Deitia 
of either Country and their FunSimt cem^ 
pared. — Ihe Cavem-Uiles of Miihra prae* 
tifed in both. — A fiupendous Excavation in 
the fhehaij^ viith a Sacrijke to the Sun fiulp- 
tured on the ff^alls. — The Whole to be referred 
to a Chaldftic and Sabian Origin* 

L est the alTertions in the preceding pages 
ihould appear to fome of my readers to 
be of too general a nature, and Jail I fliould 
be fuppofed to have fubilituted eloquent de¬ 
clamation in the place of hillorical fa£l, 1 
(nuft now intreat their pertnlflion to defeend 
to certain paiticulanf that will elucidate what 
\ j has 
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has been there obferved j and confider Che firll 
origiiii prtmititc intent, and progreCive im¬ 
provement, of nti5ROGLy?iric sciESCC. The 
fubjed, as it relates to India, has never before 
cxtcnGvely dlfcufled ; and, if their pati-* 
e«ce be not totally exhaufled, Ibme interefting 
matter will perhaps occur, in the courfe of 
the tnveftigation, to gratify curioflty and re¬ 
ward attention. 

That ntany of the hieroglyphic fbulpturct 
in the caverns of Salfette and Etephanta beat 
a reference to the afironomical as well as to 
the mythological notions prevailing in India, 
cannot be doubted by any body who coniiders 
how intimately, in the ancient world, thefe 
feicnces were conneded, or rather that their 
mythology, in a great degree, reded upon the 
bads of their wild aftroniomlcal Ipcculaiions. 
It has been aflertcd by the ancients, and the 
aflertion has been received with implicit con¬ 
fidence by the modems, that HiEftOGLYPaics 
were invented, by the prleftt of Egypt, tolhadc, 
under a veil of impenetrable mydery, the fi»b- 
lioic arcana of their theology and philofophy | 
that thefc hieroglyphic, or allegorical, charac¬ 
ters were the fird-written language of man¬ 
kind, and were the undoubted origin of alpha¬ 
betical letters. Hence Kircher on this fubjed 
, declares. 
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deciarttt He fnmetvh Egyfttisrtim litterh ^w- 
ri> dherfsritm fuiti ^pinh^s^ Omnss tamen in 
bsc anfentiurUt pleraf^ue ex ficrorum tmi~ 
maiium iace£u eliaruntque c^tporii par¬ 

ti urn Jitibus et fymmeiria defumptai* h wri* 
ter of die prefect century, however, not ib- 
fmor in genius to the mod learned of the 
ancients, who has devoted the greater part of 
his fecond volume of tlie Divine Legation of 
Moles to the elucidation of the obfeure hido- 
ty of hieroglyphics, and, in particular, of 
thole of Egypt, to which country our fubjeft 
at prclcnt naturally dire^s our attention, dre- 
jououdy contends, that emblematic painting 
was the firft as wsU as readied method which 
inankind adopted to cctnaiuDicate their con« 
ceptions to each other. He exemplihes his 
new theory |by exhibiting an engraving'f- of a 
Mexican picture, copied from Purchafe, which 
contains the,hidory of an ancient king of Mex¬ 
ico, during a period of fifty-one years, highly 
curious and full of emblematic figures. He 
corroborates that theory by affirming, from a 
Spanilh writer, that, when the inhabitants of 
the coaft of South America feut exprellcs to 

Monteauma 

* <Edip* j^ypi, rcJpiiL 

tkiE eiig;«.irug* vdL ii, pk6f» of the Divliic 
.demanftriKefl, 
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Monteziirna concerning their firft inirailon of 
the Spaniards, their advices were delineated 
in large paintings upon cloth. Hieroglyphic 
figures of animals and other cbje^ls, in imi¬ 
tation of thofe pilitltings, he rejirefents as the 
•next gradation in the mods of communicating 
information j atvd, when thefe were eftaWilhed, 
though he wUi not allow them to have been 
invented, he admits them to have been employ-^ 
edt by the artful [>o]!cy of the Egyptian priefts* 
for the purpofc of concealing the more facted 
myftcries of their fupei ftitioni as well 
the eyes of the vulgar among their own coun¬ 
trymen as from the fcrutinizing curiofity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever might have 
been the real origin of Jiieroglyphlca, and this 
feems to be tlie raoft rational account of it* 
the lame policy, In order to render tfierii more 
auguft arid venerable, led thofe priells toYe- 
prel'ent them as fabricated by the immediate 
infpimion of the gods, whofe rites and myfte- 
ries they typified. The ftupendous (yllcin of 
the Egyptian reSlglan and fclcnces foon be¬ 
came involved in the holy gloom of hierogly¬ 
phics. The veftihules, the walls, the rwrfs, 
of dieir temples, were covered with thefe 
my flic fymboJs, lhadowing out, under the 

figurof 
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Sgar^ of animals and othdr ocpreffive (nf« 
bleniSi the hiftory of th«lr greater and tutelary 
dcitiesf as well as that of theit kings and 
leginBtdrSi a‘iid indicarivc of the revolutions 
and inriuehecs of the boft of heateii. As in 
the Egyptian fo in the Hindoo temples, neai; 
to the deity weid generally placed the animals 
facred to that dcity< which, gradually beco-* 
toing his reptelentativc fymbel upon eatth* 
jQ time fucceeded throughout Egypt to the 
honours the deity enjoyed, and, even in India, 
were honoured with refpe£t bordering upon 
veneratloiu On this point 1 cannot help 
agreeing with Sbuckford, in oppolliion to 
Warburton, that here we may plainly dlfcover 
the origin of that worftiip, fo degrading to 
human nature, which was paid in ancient 
pagan times to the brute creation i but, as 
that kind of worihlp was never very pre- 
dominant in Hindoftan, 1 fhall not panlcir- 
larly enlarge upon the fubje£l, though fome 
of Its ftriking features will naturally meet our 
views In the courfe of this invcfligattoni 
Thus, in the former country* tlw Apis was 
the known fymbol of C/riSf and was sttcor- 
dlngly worlhlpped. The White Bull, ac-r 
cording to Sir William Jones, is the aounaf 

Oil 
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on which Se^va* is rep rerented in the Indian 
pagodas j and this maj be one caufe of the 
general homage paid to that animal in Htn- 
doltan, although, take away the allegory, and 
it will he found, that both are only veneratetl 
for their great ufe in agriculture* A eat was 
in Egypt conEidered as a fymbol of the moon^ 
and Plutarch-J- gives this curious philofophical 
reafbn for its they thought that the contrac¬ 
tion and the dilatation of the eye of that ani- 
mal afforded a juft emblem of the incteafe and 
dccreafe of the moon’s orb. The reprefenta- 
Vot.ll. N five 

• Caflirig my tyt, doling the pciifhJ of ivtidng EtiiE differed 
tiQii^ upoti Mfp CoAird'i bbonDiLi ittrmpc to trace^ to OHctiial 
pdiniilteii thf Grcd; painn of the fev^r^ plancta i 1 ahTervCf 
ihat* in ibt vppcLbtiaii Ziw;, or JitfitUp Le prn- 

ducei two Childn vcibtt tvkidi ikc mnilaiej aivJ Siw, 

^goiiying f9 fJtMlt fmr I eiihtr of whkhj he (ipj might be 
{li paffibtr Tadbr* Hu then mocj the fume woftl w an equally 
po^blc niix m AtMc, which he wHtCi or GgnL^ylmg 
Lerdp cff one tJui pofTeHc^ | with whkbp he aildtp ** tcry ii»rljr 
ngreei the of the Wellhp the /fm of tie Corniflip aiid tic 
of the Latliu to which may pTob^hty be thf ifivof 

the Hjpdooi* Thii aimae Mti CoBanI t hin hi migbi feii tho 
Gh»r»5cr of the primre^ but the lUWie of the pLku he woold deduce 
fforo lihai Twk* iemerij, ^tender* which might be the prSiifiry 
tneaniog of the CfaaJdee iSjT'd^. [T the ibo^ detiratioa be nut 
MO fiir-fctibedj it will help to iqnrai'd ihe MSoiy of thif god^ 
whOf wt have belbrc oMerved. Lu been deftomtc^ied. the ym^str 
Ctmiitr of lnda« Cdkrd'i AAtmomyj p. 19 |» 

f Plmirch io hii Trotiic de liide et CGiidCi p. which 

tJcatUe devTlopff ill the ccupplir^ted my Attiei cf thit mtErlhip^ 
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dve rjrmbol of the moon in India, according 
to the Heetopades • and Mr. Wilkins, la a 
rahhitf which animal conftantly ornaments the 
right hand of the rcprcferitative images of 
that deity, drawn or fculptured in the pago^ 
das. A ferpent was adored in Egypt as tiie 
emblem of the divine nature j not only, fays 
Warburton, on account of its great vigour 
and fpirit, but of Its extended age and revi- 
refcence^'^ and we have obferved from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that, in Ca/hmere, there were 
no lefs than feven hundred places, where car¬ 
ved figures of fnakes were wot flipped. Indeed 
almoft all the deities in Salfette and Elephanta 
either grafp lerpents in their hands or are 
environed with them, which can only be in¬ 
tended as a mark of their divinity. They are 
alfo fculptured on tlie cornices furrounding 
* the roofs of thofe caverns and the more 
modern pagodas \ a circumftance which re¬ 
minds me of another ufe to which ferpents 
were applied in the fymbols of Egypt;‘for, 
their wreathed bodies, in its hieroglyphic 
fculpture, reprefented the obliq^ue courfc of 
the ftars, while the fame bodies, formed into 
a circle, were an emblem of eternity; and It 
will be remembered, that the ferpent was one 

of 
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I of the moll confpicuoits of the forty-eight 
Igrcat conildUtlons, into which the ancients 

I divided the vifible heavens. On thofe cornices 

r ^ 

1 too, in embofled work, arc feen very con- 
ffpicuous figures of horlcs, elephants, and 
lions, three of the moll diHingut/hed con- 
filiations of the Hindoos ^ the two former 
of which ftand foremoft in order among 
thole enumerated in Mr. Coflard*s table* of 
the tweiity-fevcn conftcUatlons, of which the 
zodiac of the Indians confiHs, called Ache- 
viNi and Bakani i literally, the horfe and the 
elephant; while the third, or Sing, is that 
favourite Hgn of the lame zodiac, which gives 
the additional honour of its name to that of 
every brave rajah, who choofes to be diUtn- 
guifhed on the roll of fame for polTclBng the 
fortitude of a liom.-[- Thefc lymboUc ani¬ 
mals probably, in the ancient mythological 
lyllcm, rcprelented the renowned hero-^deities 
of India in the lame manner as in Egypt the 
god Orua was recognifed in Orion, Anubis in 
Sirius, or the Dog-ftar, Typho in Urfa Ma¬ 
jor, or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, or 
the Dragon. It was this dofe union of the 
Hindoo theology and adronomy which de¬ 
ceived that elegant and jadkious hillorian, Mr. 

N z Orroe, 
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Orme,* when he declared, that the liiftory of 
their gods was a heap ’Of the greatcft abfurdi- 
ties. “It is, fays he, Efwara t wifi Ing off the 
neck of Brahma j it is the Sun who gets Ills 
teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her face beat black-and-blue at a feaft, „at 
which the gods rjiiarrd, and fight with the 
fpirit of a mob.” Thcfe celcftlal combats, re- 
prefented at various fcffivals in India, doubt- 
Icfs allude to the conjun^ion or cppofition of 
the conftcUations j and the aflrrtion of Mr, 
Wilkins, that, on every ecliple, the Hindoos 
believe thole planets to be feized upon by a 
large ferpcnt, or dragon, which alTcrtion is 
fupportcd by two paffagcs of the Gccra-J* and 
Hcetopades,^ in the ftrongeff manner ccr- 
robdrates the fuppofition. 1 cannot pafs by 
this inviting opportunity of demonftrating the 
very ftrikiog fimilarity in fentiment, fubliffmg 
upon this as well as upon many other oc- 
cafions, between the Hindoos and the Chinelc, 
proving either an original defeent from the 
fame common anceflor, or a moff intimate 
conne^Iio^l between tliofe nations at fome re¬ 
mote 

“ Orme*i Hicilaftan, vol, p* 
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mote sfa. The Jefult Le Cgttjpte, giving a 
(lefcription of a partial eclipfe of the fun, 
which he obierved in China about the end of 
April, 1688, informs us, that, during, the 
whole of the cctipfe, the Chlnefe were under 
the greateft alarms, imagining they were go¬ 
ing to be fuddenly enveloped in thick =dark- 
nefs, and made every where the mdft hideous 
yelling and horrid noifes tc tBfidraggn 
te d€part. *' For, to this animal,” he adds, 
they attribute all ilie difappearaticfcs of Uie 
Aars which take place, becaufe the celeAial 
dragon, being hunger-bit ten, at that time 
holds the Sun or Moon faft between his 
teeth, with intent to devour them-”* 

The whole of this curious relation c;(hibits 
to us, not only decifivc evidence of the early 
proficiency of tlse Hindoos and Chlnefe in the 
fcience ofaftronomy, but a glaring proof how 
decjily, and at what remote periods, their af- 
tmnomica] and theological fpeculations were 
blended together and^ as rt were, inter¬ 
woven,—To explain the allufion, it is nccef- 
fary that the reader, not convcrlant with af- 
tronomy, Aiould be informed of tbe follow¬ 
ing circumAance, to which 1 requeA his at¬ 
tention, as it will be of material ufe towards 
N 3 utiderAaj)din2 

• Lc Cotnfi^V of Chi^, p^4Sa. EagliilicJit, 
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underllanding many parts of the Indian af- 
tronomical mythology that will hereafter oc¬ 
cur. The two points in the heavens, where 
the moon's apparent orbit cnts the ecliptic, are 
called the moon's nodes. The point where 
the moon appears to crofs the ecliptic, during 
her pafTage into north latitude, is denomi¬ 
nated her ASCENDING node. On the other 
hand, the point in the heavens, at which the 
moon crolTes the ecliptic, during her palTage 
- into fouth latitude, Is called by atlronomers 
her DESCENDING NODE. To the circular curve, 
thus defcrlbed by the moon's orbit, the fancy 
of the ancient Afatic altronomers alTigned the 
figure of a ferpent, as indeed they did to the 
path of the fun through the figns of the 
zodiac, which, in EaUcrn hieroglyphics, is rc- 
prefented by a circle of intertwining ierpents. 
Serpens and Draco are terms that in afirono- 
my are fynonymous, and it is therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Long, whole account of the 
nodes 1 have followed above,* that the Ara¬ 
bians give the appellation of dragca’i Billies to 
thofe parts of the orbit of the moon where 
fhe makes the greateft deviation from the line 
of the ecliptic. This la cufiomary with them 
at this day, and proves that they derived their 

agronomical 

■ Sk Dr, A£lrQDiHnj,i vuLli, p, 361* 
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aflronomical notions from the fame fountain 
with the Indians and Chinefe j I mean their 
anceftors of the old Chald®an (chool. The 
moon's afeending node is therefore calledL the 
ORAGoN*s HEAD, and her descending node the 
dragon's tail. But we fee that the allego¬ 
rical allufion of the rapacity of the celeftial 
dragon is llkewife extended to the fun, as in¬ 
deed it may be to any planet, by whofe 
paffing orbit the ecliptic is at any time and In 
a fimitar manner intcrfefled, and from ideas 
of this kind undoubtetlly have an fen all thofe 
ridiculous tales of the contefts of thofe celeftial 
combatants. As an ilTuftration of what has 
been juft obferved, I have annexed a repre- 
ientation of the real aftronomlcal figure made 
by the moon's orbit in pafling the ecliptic, 
and of the hieroglyphic emblem to which it 
indifputably gave birth. 

It may here be remarked that no ecHpfes 
can happen, 'except when the two planets arc 
in or near the nodes or intededtions of the 
ecliptic, whence indeed that great circle derives 
its name. This portion of the heavens, there¬ 
fore, has been in all ages the object of more 
particular obfervation of the fpeculative race 
of philofophers, and it is in this region that 
infidelity has been too fatally bu(y in form- 

N 4 ing 
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ing calculations and credting hypotliefes fub- 
verlive of the Mofatc theology and hoflUe to 
the dearcft intcreds of mankind. I Hiall, 
hereafter, have occafion to evince tliat it is 
chiefly. If not folely, on calculations founded 
upon the retrograde motion of thefe nodes 
from caA to weft, that is, in an order con¬ 
trary to that of the figns, and the flow, but 
i)ow-dcmonllrated, decreafe of the obliquity 
of that ecliptic, after the rate of a degree in 
one hundred years, that all the ancient athc- 
Ifllcai fyllems, averting the immenie duration 
of the world, have been founded. On a mU 
nute examination of them, we lhall probably 
difeover that they are ere^ed upon a bafis 
fcarcety lefs chimerical than the fable of the 
ccleflial dragon, who, upon every lunar c- 
cUpfe, is fuppofed by the Hindoos and the 
ChincTe to feize with his teeth that aSrighted 
orb. In the agronomical figure fubjolned, 
number i denotes the moon in her afcendlng 
node, number 2 reprefents the planet in her 
defeending node, numbers 3 and 4 mark that 
wide portion of the ferpentine cur^e, which, 
in the Arabian allronomy, is called the belly 
of the dragon. By the dragon. Dr. Long ob- 
ferves, the ancients did not mean that fictitious 
and monftrous figure with wings, wliich we 

fee 
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fee reprefented in modem paintings^ but fim- 
ply a large fnake, as delineated below, by a 
epmparifon of which with the former mathe, 
matical figure wc fo plainly trace the pro- 
greffive union of their agronomical fpecula- 
tioiis with their hieroglypluc theok^. 
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The Brahmins of India and the Bonzes of 
China, to imprefs with awe and veneration 
the infenor clatfes of mankind, purpolely 
veiled under obfcure sigmas their deep agro¬ 
nomical discoveries, and invefted fcience with 
the mantle of hieroglyphics. With what un¬ 
wearied aSliduity aflronomy Itfelf was anciently 
porfued in both countries, thofc maffy mar¬ 
ble inftruincnts, crc£led in the obfervatories of 
Pekin and Benares, to be feen, the former in 
Du Halde, the Utter in the FhiJofophical 
Tranfafltons, and with correfl engravings of 
which that portion of this work, whkh treats 
of their literature, will be decorated, remain 
perpetual and irrefragable teftimonies. I fiiall, 
hereafter, in my review of Oriental aftronomy, 
have occaJion to remark how deeply thefc 
aflronomical purfults inBuenced all the na¬ 
tional habits and opinions of Eaftcrn people; 
how intimately they were blended with all 
their fyftems of theology, and even infeflcd 
their folemn codes of legiflation, in which we 
fhould kaft of allcxpefl to find the operations 
of fancy to predominate. Of all the phseno- 
mcna of allronomy, none, however, ex¬ 
cited more general difmay and aftonifhment, 
throughout all the nations of the pagan 
vrorld, than eclipfes. The moon was thought* 

during 
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during thofe foTemn periods of public aJarni« 
to be Itruggling in laborious toils, and, to 
afluage her pangs, in that moment of ima¬ 
gined diflrefs, while the Chinefc rent the air 
with the found of cymbals, trumpets, and 
tfie clanging of lefs melodious inflruments, 
the whole affrighted nation of the Hindoos 
crowded to the banks of the Ganges, and 
other facred rivers, and anxioully endeavour¬ 
ed, by univcrfal ablution In their ftreams, to 
prepare themfelves for the deftiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

As another evident proof how early and 
how deeply the ancient Indians were engaged 
in aftronomical purfutts, the reader will per¬ 
mit me to remind him of what has already 
been remarked from Mr. Halbed, that the 
days of the week are named, in the moft 
ancient and venerable Sanfcrect books, from 
the very fame planets to which they were 
alCgned by the Greeks and Romans* Their 
names, as they ^nd in that gentleman's pub¬ 
lication, are Auoektye war, or Solis dies t. 
Some war, or Lunae dies | Munoel war, 
or Martis dies ; Buoohe war, or Mercurii 
dies; Breehespet war, or Jovis dies j 
Shookre war, or Veneris dies; and Sbe- 
NisHER WAR, oc Satumi dies. I muft here 

obferve 
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obfbve that thcfe names of the feven planets, 
over each of which a god prefides, are very 
differently written by M» Sonnerai, as the 
reader may fee in page lyo of the firfl of bis 
inftruaivc hut coftjy volumes,♦ as indeed are 
almolf all the names of the Indian dlvinittA^ 
from the mode of writing them in the Afiatlc 
Researches, and hy Mr. Wilkins, a Qrcum- 
ftance which has often been to me the oc- 
cafion of fome perplciity, fince I could only 
difeover them by their functions to be the fame 
deities. M. Sonnerat has in the feme page 
fuppUed me with a remarhaWc proof of my 
recent alTertlon, that the various conjunfllons 
and oppofitions of the pjanets, their approaches 
towards the earth, and their retrogradations* 

are, 

“ 1 li*ve, * jth good reafon, DienLloned pobtication of 
M. SonnEnt u colUy dxiDgli iAllnt£tiTe and ingeoioot. For 
the two qiuito voJuniei, of which it mniifli, 1 peld Mr. Whim 
three guinea* end a kilfj uid m give the reader foaic ^rint 
idea of ihc w'lidj I have been at on acxcnni of this 

piiUic^tloD, I Gull Infwt bcljinir the prtcex of oait^ a lev* of 
thefc roreign auihort pptm Oriental fnbjsat: antiqViTkt, gen. 
gra^iy, and aOtawoiy. Aitoqiiite erpljtiiifitj, tojn. jjl. 
D|^Aocarv^, Rreheichd, &e, j tom, jl. t.di. Voyage* de 
Niefaihr, 4 tom. jl, j*. O'Anvillc Antittbfr. t^eognph, ij. j*; 

OEdiptu Aigj ptiiciii. 4 tom. 4L Li Lande. AJbo, 
4I. 41. 4 c, 4 c. Src. bcHde* the mpft oipcniive of ovr 
nngljS) amhnti do Indiati and Oriettul Aniiqufda, as itw Aiotic 
rcWij 3 vTit. ja» Poceck^i Egypt* i vtsl, 4L jj. ^c- 
kv. &c. 
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are, among the Hindoos, the perpetual fource 
of rejoicing or alarm, Sakj, or Saturn," 
fays this author. is the god who inflicts pu- 
nlfliment on men during this lifcj he ap¬ 
proaches only to annoy them; Saturday 1 $ the 
.day of the week facred to him. I’he Indians 
entertain dieadful apprehenllons concerning 
him, and offer to him conciliatory prayers. 
He is reprefented as of a i/us so/outi he has 
four arms, he is mounted upon a ra^iicH j and 
is furrounded by two ferpents, whofe intertwi. " 
ning bodies form a circle round him.” The 
raven, I muft remark, is a bird of ill prefage. 
aad how it came oilginally to be fb efteemed 
all over the Oriental world will be clearly ma- 
nifefted when we fliall arrive at the hiflory of 
the true Saturnian patriarch. The ferpents, 
forming a circle round the otb of Saturn, 
doubllefs indicate the vaft rijtig whicli I’us^ 
rounds that planet i and, if this mythological 
delineation of Saturn be of any remote date, 
it is a flill farther proof of their early difeovc- 
rics in aflronomy, fince the phenomenon of 
Saturn’s ring was, according to Dr. Long, 
never promulgated to European aflronomers 
before the time of the great Huygens, who 
firft publiflied his Sy^ema Saturnium in 1659,* 

1 Ihall 

* Sfc LemgS Fttf. iL p. 714™ 
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I IhaH prefcntly' enter upon a more extended 
and particular inquiry into the theological and 
metaphyhcal doctrines taught in the caverns 
of India, and endeavour to afeertain the xra 
in which, and the race by whom, they were 
originally fabricated. That they were caves 
in which the myfteries of Mithra, or myfte- 
nes very much rerembllng thole of Michra, 
were anciently performed, has, I truft, been 
proved both from the analogy in religion be¬ 
tween the old inhabitants of Perfia and India, 
in their general veneration of the &vit and 
HRE, as well as from the hmllitude of the 
ftruflures and ornaments of thefe caverns with 
thole of the rocky temples, excavated, in ho¬ 
nour of Mlthra, in the mountains of Perfta 
and Media. It appears to me that Mithra 
and SuRYA are the fame mythologic being, 
and that the Saoras and the Pcrsees are 
feds only different in name. The former 
appellation is aflerted by Kirchcr to be the 
fame with Mithraim, or Milhdmi* and, if 
wc could allow that derivation to be juft, we 
Ihould not long be perplexed concerning the 
origin of his worfhlp, fince Mifnilni was the 
firft-born Ibn of the idolatrous Ham. Others, 
however, have, with more probability, de¬ 
rived 

• OEdlp, JBgyf/t, tioiin^ i- pt 
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rived the name from an Oriental primitive; 
lignifying a an etymology verycorrcf- 
pondent with his origin; for Mithras, in the 
Perfian mythology, is faid to have been bom 
. of a ftone, by which was allegorically denoted 
the Fiaz emitted by the collilion of two Sint- 
Itones : fimina jhmmm abjirufii in v^tui 
Plutarch, pofiibty from fomc Oriental fable, 
has improved upon this allegory; for, he ac- 
r]uaints us, that Mithra, born of a flone, and 
defirous of having offspring, copulated with a 
ffone, whence was born a fon named Dior- 
phos, Light. Mithra, in the fame vein of 
allegory, is faid,^ by Porphyry, to have been 
A STZAt-ER OF OXEN, whicli hc lecfcted in 
caverns; intimating at once that the fun, 
like the ox, was the emblem of fertility, and 
that his prolific and generative heat produced 
that fertility by fecret and invilible opera¬ 
tions. 

It is very remarkable that, according to a 
paflage in Euiebius, quoted by Mr, Bryant,* 
Ofiris himfelf was, by the ancients, fbmetlmes 
Called SuRins, xeu 

and ftill more fo that, according to Lilius Gy- 
raldus, cited by the fame writer, the Perfian 

deity 

• See Aostlrfi* »o],h. p. ijt, wbnv etc ^ rffj^cea ce thefe 
rcfpeaivc aittborr. 
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deity (hould be denominated Sure j Perfa 
Deum vocsnt: for, in this title, we re¬ 
cognize the very name of the folar divinity of 
India, If this fliould appear far-fetched, by 
reverting to that country where the worlhip 
of the SUN and planets was firft propagated 
by the impious Belus, we fliall find in its an¬ 
cient name of Xyfj«, Syria, and in its modern 
appellation of Souria, fnfficient intimation 
from what region and from what people the 
Indian name and adoration of the Am were 
probably derived. Earlicft eftablifhed tn that 
country, the Sabian error diffufed itfeif rapidly 
over all the Eaft. The Mithratic worfiiip in 
caverns, however, continued longeA in Perfia, 
The Perfians thought it impious to eredi tem¬ 
ples to the deity | they continued, therefore, 
to perform this worfliip by night in the native 
and obfeure cavern, and by day under the ex¬ 
panded canopy of heaven. 

Cambyfes, that rcmorfelefs defpollcr of the 
Egyptian temples, is, by Mounifaucon, fup- 
polcd to have been the occafion of renovating 
the Mithratic worfliip in Egypt about five 
hundred years before the sera of ChrlAianlty | 
for, though tlic Egyptians had doubdefs wor- 
fhipped the Am in caverns long before that pe¬ 
riod, yet the worlhip in fubterraneous recelTes 

had. 
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had, for many centuries, been fuperftded by 
that in their augu IV. temples. That the rites 
of the Pcrfian Mithra did, at that period, a 
fecond time commence, and were blended with 
thofe of the Egyptian deities, is evident from 
a ^^cry curious engraving, with which be has 
favoured the public, of an a^ual sacrifice 
TO THE SUM, reprefented in an artificial ca¬ 
vern near the ruins of Bab a in, in Upper 
Egypt. I thought it fp curious a monutnent 
of this once almoft-univerfa) idolatry, and, at 
the fame time, fb immediately illuftrativc of 
my own aflertions of the ancient prevalence 
of it in India, that I have had it engraved, and 
fhall prefent the reader with two defcriptions 
of it, written at two different periods, a cen¬ 
tury dtffant from each other. The firf^ 
from Mountfaiicon, is that of the jefuit Du 
Bernat, who defigned the whole upon the 
fpot, and is as follows: ** We pafled the ca¬ 
nal of jofeph, an ancient aquedu^, and went 
to the village of Touna, near the ruins of the 
City Babain, which is in the midlV of thofe of 
Aboufir. We palled over thefe ruins and a 
long plain of fand, which brought us to a 
very lingular monument, which my guide 
would liave me fee, and which defirms indeed 
to be feen. It Is a sacrifice offered to 
Vot. U. O 
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the atrN» &nd I« Sculptured in Bilf-rcllef on i 
great rock. The hardnefs of the rock would 
have been able to defend this monument from 
the injuries of time, but not thofe of the 
fword, which we find the Arabians have ufed 
to deface that part of the {acrifi^ce which* is 
wanting. 1 made a delign of it as it then ap^ 
peared. This ftupendous cavern is hewn out 
of a vaA rock In the middle of a mountain, 
it muf^ have taken up a long time and pro^ 
digious labour to excavate this rock, between 
five and fix feet deep, and for fifty feet high 
and fifty wide; for, in this fo great fuperfi- 
cles, all the figures relating to the facrlfice to 
the fun arc comprehended. The fun appears 
encircled with a body of rays fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter. Two priefls of a natural 
ilature, their heads covered with long caps 
tennioating in points, flretch their hands 
towards the fun, adoring him. The ends 
of their fingers touch the ends of the fo- 
lar rays. Two little boys, covered like the 
piicfts, fiand by their iides, and reach them 
two great goblets full of liquor. Below the 
fun there are three lambs, killed and extended 
on piles, confifting of ten pieces of wood. 
Tower, by the piles, arc feven jars, or diotas^ 
On the other fide of the fun, oppofitc to the 

facrificers, 
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facrificers, there are two women and two 
girls In full relief, jdined to the rock by part 
of their backs only and their feet. We fee 
very plainly marks of the ftrokes by which 
their heads were deftroyed. Behind the two 
boys there is a kind of fquare, charged with 
feveral hieroglyphics, but fbme larger than 
others are placed up and down in the image.’^* 
So far M. Bernat in the Antiquities of Mount* 
faucoa. The other account is that of M. Sa- 
vary, who vilited this curious monument in 
1777, and I am happy in an opportunity of 
doing judice, in this refpeft, to the accuracy 
of this traveller, who has been decried as a 
writer rather fanciful than correft. Through 
each of the defcriptions a drong feature of 
fimitanty reigns, and it muft give pleafurc to 
the reader to find that, in the fpace of nearly 
a century, no frclh injury has been done, 
through the pngudice and fuperftition of the 
tyrants under whofe dominion Egypt groans, 
to fo beautiful a fragment of mythologic an¬ 
tiquity. 

A league to the (buth, (fays M. Savary,) 
are the ruins of an ancient city, which enrich 
the fmall town of Babain. Some diHance be- 

O 2 yond 
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yond is a curious monument^ a rock fmoothed 
by the chiffcl, in the body of which a grotto 
has been cut fifty feet in diameter and fix 
deepi the bottom reprefents a facrtfice to ikt 
fun, which is jculptured in denit-relief j on 
the right hand, tvvo priefts, teitb pointM cips^ 
raife rheir arms towards that orb, and touch 
the end of its rays with their fingers 5 behind 
them, two children, with fimilar caps, hold 
vafes for the libation. Three wood piles, 
fuflaincd by feven vafes with handles, and 
placed under the fun, bear (lain lambs. On 
the left are two young maidens, who are only 
attached to the flone by the feet and back: 
the Arabs have broken off the heads and 
disfigured tliem with their lances. Various 
hieroglyphics around give, no doubt, the hif- 
tory of this lacrlfice, which I believe is meant 
to Jupiter Ammon* a fyrabolkal deity, by 
which the ancient Egyptians denoted the Sun’s 
entrance into the figii of the Ram. This ani¬ 
mal was confecrated to Jupiter, and they then 
celebrated the commencement of the aftrono- 
mical year and the renewal of light. The 
monument thus deferibed, cut In hard fione, 
cannot but endure to the lateft potlcrity,”* 

Of 
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Of this mod valuable and elaborate remala 
of antiquity, fo direflly eluddatory of the 
Mithratic worftiipof the Pcrfians, and which, 
perhaps, has not, for its lingubr cuiiodty, its 
rival in the world, Mr. Mazell, my engraver, 
has taken uncommon pains to furnlih the 
reader with an cxa£t copy: and Mountfaucon 
htmfelf having farther obliged his readers with 
various judicious obfervations and conjee- 
turcs concerning the feveral objects pourtray- 
ed uiM>n it, 1 fhall iiate them as a guide to 
the judgment of the reader, while he furveys 
with wonder a work thus exquifitely wrought 
with fo rude an InRrument as the chiflct. 

The Perfians, our author remarks, had two 
ways of reprefeiiting the sun in fculpture 
and painting; the one, under the form of a 
young roan, whom they denominated Mi- 
THaAs^ and the other in the hmilitudeof a 
HUMAN FACE KAUiATEXi. The latter ts ex¬ 
hibited in the annexed plate i and, ;n the fc- 
cond part of this volume, my rubfcnbers will 
be prefented with a very correfl engraving, 
copied from a rock, of the Ferfian Mitliras, 
WINGED, with other aftrouomical fynibols. 
By the three piles on which the lambs are ex¬ 
tended for facrihee, he is of opinion, arc fym- 

O 3 bolized 
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bolized the thsee seasons i for, anciemlj', 
they reckoned only three. By the feven vafcs 
are denoted the seven ijAyg of the week, or 
elfc the feven planets j and, in corroboration 
of this laft conjefiure, he refers to an image 
of Mithras engraved In another part of 
Antiquities, near which are feven altars flaming 
to the honour of that deity. The reprefenta- 
don of TIME and its various parts, by lymbo- 
lical figures* was a very common and a very 
natural praflice with thofe ancient mytholo- 
gifls who adored the son, whofe revolutions 
are the fountain and guide of all the divillons 
of time, as the fupreme God! The tiarjE on 
the head of the priefts, he obferves, very much 
Fefcmble thofe of the Periians going in pro- 
ceflion in the bafa-reliefs found at Chelmi- 
HAR, near the ancient Perfepolis, to be fecnin 
bis fecond volume. The forrounding hiero¬ 
glyphics* however, are evidently of Egyptian 
origin; fince the hawk;, which appears on 
one and the iris, on the other, were 
birds holden in the higheft veneration among 
the ancient Egyprians. Their being Iculp- 
tured, together with the fynibols of the Per- 
flan fiiperlhtion, in this image, are irrefra¬ 
gable proofs of his antecedent afiation, that, 
at the period of its eicavadon* the Egyp- 

dan 
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snd Peril a ti devotitjn bad begun to alHiiil* 
laic.* 

Caves, and otlicr Cmilar fubterranean rc- 
tefles, coniecrated to the worihip of the Sun^ 
were very geneially, if not univerfally, in re- 
qufift among nations where that fuperijtitioa 
was prafiiiedi and fome of thcfe caverns 
were fuU as curious in thdr conUruflion, 
though polTibly not fo magnificent, as thofe 
jof Media, Perfia, and India. Various engra- 

f vlngs of Mithratic caves in Media and Perfia 
are to be met with in the travels of Le Bruyn 
pnd Sir John Chardin In the former of thofe 
[t^countries. The mountains of Cbufiftan* in 
^ i''particulari at this day abound with ftupendous 
xcavations of ibis fort. From the higher 
fia the veneration for fecred caverns gradu- 
lly diffufed itfeif over Afia Minor. The lof¬ 
ty fteeps of Pamaflus, facred to the Mufes, 
were covered with caverns. The Sybil madfi 
her dark refponfes amldlt the gloom of a ca* 

' ^ .vern i and it was from the hallowed rock of 
j Delphi that the ptieAcfeof Apollo, (the foUr 
[deity of Greece.) iiifpired with a holy fury, 
uttered tliofe oracles, that were fo widely ce¬ 
lebrated in the ancient world. In the courfe 
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of its progpefs ftom the Baft, this fpccies of 
devotion fo far infcfted even the Roman 
people, in the early periods of their empire, 
that they celebrated feafts in honour of Mi- 
thra, and dedicated an altar to that deity with 
this infeription, Dea invito fdi Aiithrof. 
reigning idolatry was vigoroufly attacked by 
thofe celebrated fathers of the church, the elo¬ 
quent Tertullian and the more violent Je¬ 
rome i the former of wliom ridicules the vota¬ 
ries of that fuperftition under the term of 
Im'ghtSj or e/ Miibra;* while the latter 

brands the place of their vvorthip with the 
title of the Di^n of Mitbra.-^ The ancient pre¬ 
valence, indeed, of the folar worfliip in Rome 
is evident from the lacred reverence that pre¬ 
vailed for the ^ejiai fre, which was kindled 
by the rays of the fun, and which the virgin 
prieftefTes, wTio attended it, kept continually 
burning in confecrated vafes. Tn fuch profound 
veneration was this baHowedfame holden, chat 
the accidemal cittinclion of it was fuppoied to 
be the fatal prefage of the inoft dreadful cala¬ 
mities to the empire, Virgil reprcfents iEncas, 

the 
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the vaunted progenitor of the Romans, as 
zcalouAy prcfervlng this (acred fire amidft the 
furrounding conflagration of Xroyt 

_ -potentmi 

JElcrnum^ue effert penftraliht ignttn. 

» Virg. ^neid. ii, 297* 

The worfhip of Milhra, which flill continued 
to be pra^ifed by fome devotees, was finally 
prolcribed at Rome, by order of Gracchus, 
prscfecl of the pr^torium, in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

Allufivc to this kind of cavern-temple and 
this fpecies of devotion, there is a remarkable 
paflage in Ezekiel,* where the infplred pro¬ 
phet in a vlfion beholds, and in the mofl fub- 
lime language ftigmatizes, the horrible Idola¬ 
trous ahominations, which the Ifraelites had 
borrowed from their Afiatic neighbours of 
Chaldsea, Egypt, and Perfia. he brought 

flif, %s the prophet, to the door of the court ; 
and 'when I iooked, heboid a hoce in the walz. 
Then /did be unfq me, fan of man, dig now in the 
walli nndf when I had digged in the heboid 
a DOOR, -dnd he /aid unto nte^ go /«, (that is, 
into this CAVERN-temple,) and heboid the 
wicked akminatiom that they do there. So 1 went 

in* 
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in, and /hvf j and tebold, evfry farm oj creeps 
iniJbifigt^ andahmlnahlt henjls^ and thb 
IDOLS pj tbt hpuf of Ijrati^ poubtfayed 

OPON THE WALE ROUND ABOUT. In thtS Alb- 

tcrrancouB temple were fivtnty m^n of ih and~ 
ents of the boufi of Ifrael, and their employ¬ 
ment was of a nature very nearly fimilar to 
that of the priL-ils in Salfettej they stood 

WITH EVERY MAN HfS CENSER IN KtS HAND, 
AND A THICK CLOUD OP INCENSE WENT UP. 
Utenfatd be unto me^ fan of man, haf thou feen 
^bat the andentt of the baufe of Ifratl do tN 
THE DARK, tmerj man in the chambers or 
Ills IMAGERY J In Egypt, to the particular 
idolatry of which country, it Is plain, from his 
mentioning e'aery form of treeping tbingi and 
abominable beafls, the prophet in this place al¬ 
ludes, thefe dark fecluded recefles were called 
mystic cells, and in them were celebrated 
the fecret myfterics of Ifis and Ofiris, repre- 
fented by the quadrupeds (acred to thofe deities, 
who, after all, as has been repeatedly afferted 
in this Dillertation, are only perfonifications of 
the SUN and moon. Thofe, who are Hill in¬ 
clined to contend for the fuperior antiquity of 
Egypt above all nations of the earth, will, 
from this circumftance, probably join with 
Warbuiton in infilling that the Mithratic 
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RiTKS thcmfehes were eftablilhed in imitatioa 
of thole of Ifis and Ofiris. But fmce by Ofir 
ris was fytnboUzed the solar spherb, and| by 
his affe£lionate confort lliS) the lokar orb* 
lUamined by his ray, or, as fome tnythologifts 
explain It, the terrestrial globe, made 
fruitful by his generative warmth, we muft 
look for the origin of this fplendid devotion to 
that primeval country where the holt of hea¬ 
ven and the elements of nature were firft ve¬ 
nerated j and whence the Sabian fuperftition 
darted throughout the world that beam of 
tranfeendent, hut delullve, brightaefs whicb 
dazzled the eyes of the infatuated human race, 
and induced them to miftake and adore the 
grand receptacle of light for the Source of 
Light hlfflfeU! Before this work fiiall be 
concluded, the ample retrofpe£l, which my 
fubjea will compel me to take of the Chddaic 
theology and fcicnces, wiM have a dlreft ten¬ 
dency to eftablifli the truth of the hypothefis, 
which makes Chaldsa the original fburce of 
the Sabian error, and the central region m 
which it moll vigoroully flourilhed. For, 
upon what other hypothefis ftialL wc account 
for the univerfal and immemorial prevalence of 
this fuperftition in every region of the earth t 
how lhall we explain fo lingular a ph«nom«- 
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in which the fages of the Eaft took up tbeir 
refidence, were the do£trlnes there promul¬ 
gated, Their thcolt^y was veiled in allegory 
and hieroglyphics i their philofophy was in¬ 
voked in^a circle of fymbols. All the fub- 
Jinie wiiclom of Alia, however, was conten¬ 
trated and difplayed in the cavz of Mithra, 
which, we’have obferved from Porphyry, re- 
preftntcd the world, and contained ex- 
preflive emblems of the various elements of 
nature. 

I hav^ offered very forcible arguments to 
prove, that the excavations of Salfette and Ele¬ 
phant! were no other than fiupendous tem¬ 
ples, in which the rites of that deity, though 
probably under a different appellation, were 
performed. As corroborative evidence of my 
af&rtions in that refpe^, 1 have given, in 
a preceding fe£lion, the defeription of two 
auguft temples to the fun; the one of aftonifli- 
ing fplendour, in Guzzurat, which was vifit- 
ed by Apollonius Tyansus, in his voyage to 
India, at fo remote a period as eighteen hundred 
years ago: and the other affirmed, in the Ayeen 
Akbery, to have been ercAed by an ancient ra¬ 
jah, and not lefs remarkable for its magnitude 
and beautiful fculpturcs than the former for its 
fplendour. But fince the caverns of India arc 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedlT of a date far anterior to the age of 
the fecond ZoroalVer, or Zaratufht, who 6ou- 
rlftied in the reign of Diritis Hyftafpes, and 
who, according to Porphyry, '' FirftefaU, in 
the mountains adjacent to Perfia, confecrated 
a mtfural cave in honour of Mithra, the father 
of the univerfc :’*• and. fmee Zoro^ec confe¬ 
crated that cavern, afur bis to the Brah¬ 
mins of India, and when he had already been tit- 
ftru^ted in the profound arcana of chat aftrono- 
mical fcicnce, for which they were fo diftiu- 
■guifticd in antiquity} there ariJes, from this 
collcftive ct'idence, proof little lefs than de- 
ntonftiative, that certain myfterious rites and 
ceremonies, congenial with their agronomical 
and theological fpeculatlons, were infticutcd 
and celebrated in thefe caverns at a period 
prior to chofc celebrated in any of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions. Although the drcumdances 
above ftated are highly in favour of fuch an 
hypotbclis, yet it might appear prefumptuous 
in me to aliert, that thefe myllerious celebra¬ 
tions were the real origin of all those 
mystic kites which. In fucceeding ages, 
throughout Ada as well as Europe, In Ferfia, 
in Greece, and in Rome, paded under the 
various denominations of Mlthriac, Orphic, 

EleudnLin, 
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Elcufinian, and Bacchic; and the more ib* 
bccauie a very profound critic in ancient 
Egyptian literature* has alFerted, as an in¬ 
controvertible fact, that the moft early myfte- 
rics tndltutcd in the world were thofc of 
Egypt in honour of Ifis and Ofirls, WJicn, 
howevefj we confider the high and acknow¬ 
ledged antiquity of the GEETa, and other 
Sanfcrcct productions, in which thofc inyfte- 
ries are evidently glanced at; when we attend 
to the form in which the caverns themfelvcs 
arc excavated, and compare them with what 
we read, in ancient authors, of the form of 
the Egyptian and Grecian temples, fupernal 
or fubterrancan; above all, when we conhder 
the hicTi^Iyphic Iculptures and altrononucal 
fymbols, with which both the Egyptian and 
yndian temples were adorned j we pollihly fhall 
not be over-halty in acceding lo the positive 
aBertion of tliat learned but dogmatical writen 
Indeed, an hypothefis dircflly fubverlive of 
Warburton's may with every appearance of 
reafon be maintained; and, before this volume 
fliall be concluded, very convincing teftimony 
may rcfult from this invedigadon, that the 
mylleries of both Oliris ancf Mithra are only 
copies of the ancient worlhip of Surya, the 

SOLAR 
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SOLAR FIRE, wHich origitially was adored in 
Chaldea, or Syria, as the noble ft objedt In 
natnie, and as the purcft Tymbol of Deity in 
the whole extent of creation. 

The fubjedt Itfelf alludes to periods too re* 
mqje, not to be involved in the deepeft ob- 
feurity. It is principally by analogy that our 
refearches muft be guided and our decifion 
regulated, I proceed* therefore, to' £hew, 
that, in ihcfe caverns, apartments were con- 
ftrudfed cxadtly fimilar, and fymbols were 
elevated uniformly correfpondent, with thofc 
which were anciently provided, in the myftic 
cells of Egypt, for the celebration of the 
rites of Ifts, and In the gloomy fubterraneous 
recelTes facred in Greece to Ceres, the great 
mother of all things, or the vivific principle 
in nature perronifi::d. Plutarch,♦ who travel- 
led into Egypt for the purpofe of obtaining 
information upon the fubjeff, and who has 
largely inveftigated, and in great part eiplatn- 
ed, the doftrines inculcated by the priefts of 
that country, concerning Ifis and Oliris, in 
regard to the form of their temples, in which 
thefc my ft erics were performed, exprefsly de- 
feribes them, as, in one place, wtuatvnv u; 
r}t^ iteu v*ai9ftv5 koj extending 

VoL. II. P into 
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• into long wings and fair and open avenues; 

and, in another, tefiwTat ksh ritoTi* Kara yr,s 

fflXiSTirfist eijCausif iiat9Ta. astt 

35 having fecret and gloomy fubterraneous 
veftries, refembling the adyia of the Thebans. 
Exad^ly thus arranged were the Indian ca¬ 
verns. Mr. Hunter informs us, that, oa 
entering Elephanta, you are led, firft of ail, 
into a verandah, or colonnade, which extends 
from call to weft fixty feet; that its breadth 
from north to fouth is fixteen feet; and that 
the body of the cave is on every Gdc fur- 
rounded by hmiUr verandahs and, in ref* 
peft to its dark receffes, Niebuhr obferves: 
“ Pres de D, (fur le plan.-f- tab. 3,) il y a des 
appartemens obfeurs : ou, dans U faifon que 
j'aiete voir ce temple, il y avoir encore dc 
I'eau, qui vient fort a point aux vaches qiii fe 
rendent ici. Pres d'E, il y a un grand ap- 
partement pareillcment obfcur." With refpeit 
to the fymbols that adorned the myJHc cell of 
Egypt, they are all fuppofed to be accurately 
arranged in that celebrated monument of an¬ 
tiquity, called the Isiac or EiMBitra Table, 
which exhibits at one view, under various 

befltal 
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bcftlal and human figures, the deities adored 
In Egypt, but which, as has been conjectured 
by thoic learned antiquarians, who have writ¬ 
ten concerning its age and defign in a more 
particular manner, alludes to the myftic rites 
of Ifis and Ofiris. Of this curious and 
valuable remain, a fitort account from Pig- 
norius, whofe edition of it is in my pofiefiton, 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. It 
was a table of brafs, four feet in length, and 
nearly of the fame diameter i the ground¬ 
work of the plate confirted of a black enamel, 
with fiivcr plates curioufiy inlaid, on which 
were engraved a variety of emblems, divided 
into different clailes and compartments, with 
hieroglyphic charaders intermixed j the cen¬ 
tre contained the human figures, or rather 
gods in human fliape, feme ftanding, feme in 
motion, fome fitting on thrones, to whom 
other human figures are making offerings or 
performing facrificcs. Two of thefe figures, 
difiinguifficd by the facred ibis and the hawk’s 
head, arc evidently intended for Isis and 
OsjRJS; but even, without that diftinftion, 
the confpicuous figure, which the facred ittil, 
the known fymbol of Ofiris, makes on this 
table, fufficicntly points out the deities, in 
iiiuffmion of vtxfi rites it was defigned. The 

Pa border. 
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border* that farrounds the whole, is crowded 
■■ 

with figures of birds, beads, and fiflies, agree¬ 
ing very nearly, both iit number ami fliipe, 
with the various animals alTeited by the an* 
dents to have received divine homage in the 
different dries of Bgypt, Before moft^ of 
thefe are human figures, delineated in pnfturcs 
of profound adoration. This valuable relic 
of andent art, on the plunder of Rome by 
the army of Charles the Filth, about the year 
1527, became the property of a comnion ar¬ 
tificer** and was fold by him to Cardinal 
Bembo* by whofe name it has fince been fre¬ 
quently diflinguilhed. At the death of that 
cardinal* the tasla or Ists came into the 
pefleflion of the Duke of Mantua, in whofe 
family it wa^ preferved as an tncffimable 
rarity* till the palace of Mantua was plun¬ 
dered of its immenie treafure of curiortties 
by the imperial general in 1630* fince which 
period the original has not been heard of} 
though* owing to the zeal of thofe profound 
antiquaries, Pignorius and Mountfaucon* the 
literary world is in pofleffion of two exaft 
copies of it, with- Tome curious iVridurcs by 
each of thofe writers. The figures of the 

gods, 

• Vide figoeA Miksm litcx E^pcNffio, p/i*. Edii-' 
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goils, or dci/icd mortab, in the middle ^ 
this table, might pofiibly be intended for a 
reprcicntatlon of thofc fculptures that adorn¬ 
ed the body of the myAic temple, in the lime 
manner as the Indian deities, or god-rajah*, 
art* arranged along the centre part of the wall* 
of Elephanta i while the animals peculiar to 
Egypt, pourtrayed on the fur rounding border, 
might, like thofe peculiar to India on the 
cornkes of the fame temple pagoda, be fym- 
bols of the various conAcllations; and the 
kneeling figures, emblematical of the worlhip 
paid to them. 

After conlidering the form and Tome of the 
d^orations, let tis attend to the myfteriotis 
rites celebrated, and the doctrines themfclves 
propagated, in thefe facred recedes. I offer 
it, with diffidence, as my humble opinion, 
that the grand bafis of all the theological dog¬ 
mas inculcated, at leaff in thofe of India, 
was the or tranfhnigrauon of 

the human foul, and I am fo fortunate as to 
be able to fupport that opinion by the exprefs 
declaration of Porphyry, that the Metempfy- 
chofis was one of the ffrA doftiinci taught 

me TV in the my Hie rites 

of Mithra, which is only the Afiatic appel¬ 
lation of the African Ofiris. Now the Me- 
P 3 tempfyehofis 
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temprychofu wai a dodrinc, invented, by the 
philofophers of the ancient world, for the 
direct purpoie of vindicating the myderious 
ways of providence, and removing all im¬ 
pious doubts concerning the moral attributes 
of the Deity j which, if permitted to tftke 
root, they knew muft have been attended with 
the mod baneful effeds in fociety. But the 
doftrine of the exidence of the human foul in 
a prior date naturally induced the fuppofition 
of its exidence in a future fphere of adlon j 
and, while thofe diligent obfervers of mankind 
beheld the unequal dldribution of human 
bappinefs and mifery, while they beheld vir¬ 
tue frequently groaning under the bondage 
of oppreffion, and villany as frequently 
clothed in regal purple, they were not only 
confirmed themfelves in that judgment, but 
endeavoured to imprefs the awful truth upon 
the minds of others. If this argument diould 
not hold good in regard to uit the philofbphers 
of Greece and Rome, as in the cafe of certain 
bold fceptics and prefumptuous Ibphids a- 
mong tKem, the little knowledge J have ac¬ 
quired of the theologic fentiments, of the in¬ 
flexible virtue, and fevere penances, of the 
Hindoo philofophers, has convinced me, that 
to them it is perfe^lly applicable. The pro- 

fefTed 
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ftflcd dtfign, then, both of the Indian, the 
Egfpihn, and Eleufiman, myfteriei, wks to 
reftore the fallen foul to its priftine ftate of 
purity and pcrfoCfion j and the initiated in 
thofe myftencs were inftrniJed in the fablidte 
dodiincs of a fupreme prefiding Prcmdence, 
of the imniortality of the foul, and of the 
rewards and punifhmentB of a future Hate, 
But the Brahmins, in their ptofounder fpecti- 
lations on the being and attributes of God, 
initiated their pupils into myfteries ftlU more 
rcfinc<l! they inculcated upon their minds the 
neceflity, refusing as a natural confequence 
from that dofliine, of not only reftraining 
the violence of the more boifteroos paffions, 
but of entirely fubduing the grofs animal pro- 
penlitics by continued aiis of abftinence and 
monification, and of feeking that intimate 
communion of foul with the great Father of 
the univerfe, which, when at its moft elevated 
point of holy tranfport, is in India denomi¬ 
nated tBt abjhrbed In India, I fay, fot 

this of tlte foul, thole mortifica¬ 

tions of the body, and that fnhjugadon of 
the palltons, ever have been, and are at this 
day, carrJtd to fuch a height of extrava^nce 
as is abfotntely inconceivable by thofe who 
have not been l'pe£tators of it, and is foch as 
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far exceeds the rooft boallcd auftcrities of 
Romifh penitents. I in a fucceeding 

chapter, lay before the reader fome circum-' 
ftanccs of voluntary penance undergone by 
the YoGE£s, or devotees of India, that can¬ 
not fail to excite equal horror and 
ninimeiit in bis mind. For the prefent 1 
lhall content mylelf with giving a few paf^ 
fagcs, that relate to the Indian do^rine of 
the Mctetnpfyehons and the Unity of God, 
from the three Sanlcreet publications, fo 
often alluded to in the courle of this Dif- 
, fcrtation} iince thofe publications are doubt- 
lefs the mod authentic fource of all pollible 
information upon Indian antiquities; and 
lince one of them, the Geeta, was un« 
quelfionably written in the very carlieft ages 
of the world, and, at all events, many cen¬ 
turies before the ages of Pythagoras, So¬ 
crates, and Plato. 

In that fublime Epifodc, which, Mr. Wil¬ 
kins informs us, the Brahmins conlider as 
the repofitory ** of all the grand myflcries of 
their religion,”* the dodlrine of the Me- 
tempfycbolis was probably firft promulgated 
to mankind in the following paflagu. ** As 
tbtfoul^ in this mortal frame, Bndetb 

youth. 
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youth, anti oM j fo, »ti fume future frame* 
will it find the like Bhagvat-Geeta, page 
36. ” As a man rliroweth away old garments 

and pntteth on new, even fo the fouj, ha¬ 
ving tjuitted its old mortal frames, enteretli 
inta others which are new.” “ Death is cer¬ 
tain to all things which are fubjed to birth, 
and regeneration to all things which arc mor¬ 
tal.*' “The former ftatc of beings is un¬ 
known, the middle ftate b evident, but their 
future ft ate is not to be difeovered.” ibid, 
page 37. — In thefe paflages, the doftrine of 
the tranfmlgratioii itfelf is clearly eftabliftied t 
let us confider it in the afeending fcalc, as 
holding out a reward for virtuous anions. 
“ A man, whofe devotions have been broken 
off by death, having enjoyed, for an immen- 
fiiy of years, the rewards of his virtues in 
the regions above, at length is bom again In 
Ibmc rcfpeftablc family; or, perhaps, in the 
houfe of fome learned yog ex." Ibid. p. 67. 
This fpecies of devotees, whofe preferibed 
routine of penance and prayer has not been 
fully completed, leems alluded to in another 
part of the Geeta, under the charafter of 
thofe, “ who obtain the regions of Ecndra, 
the prince of celefttal beings, in which (in¬ 
ferior) heaven (as In Mahomed's paradife) 

tfi«y 
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they feaft upon celeftial food and divine en¬ 
joyments i and, when they have partaken of 
that fpacious heaven for a while, in pro- 
^rtion to their virtues, they fink again into 
fhw mortal life.” P, 3 o. “ Wife men, who 

have abandoned all thought of the fruit which 
is produced from their aclions, (that Is, who 
are a^uated by a total indifference in regard 
to tefrcftrial concerns, and arc abforbed in 
contemplation of the Deity,) are freed from 
the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
eternal happlnefs " P. 40. The yoCee, or 
devotee, who, labouring with all his nn.ight, 
is purified of his offences, and, after mabiy 

BIRTHS, MADE FZRFECT, at length gOCS tO 
the fupreme abodt” Ibid, p. 67. Know, O 
Aijun, that alt the regions, between this and 
the abode of Brahm^ afibrd but a tranfient 
refidence t but he, who findeth me, rcturncth 
not again to mortal birth," P, 75, Let us 
now conGder the doftrihe of the Melempfy- 
chofls in the dcfcendlng fcale, or as a punlih- 
ment of vicious aflions. '* There are two 
kinds of deftiny prevailing in the world j the 
divine defViny is for Moksh, or eternal ab¬ 
sorption in the divine nature, and the evil 
deftiny confinetb the foul to mortal birth, 
Thofe, who are born under the influence of 

the 
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the evil deftlny* know not what it is to pro¬ 
ceed in virtue or recede in vice i they fay thft 
world is without beginning, without end, and 
without an Ecfwar tfupremc God), that all 
things are conceived by the jundion of the 
fexd^, and that love is the only cauJe.” The 
principles of the bcEVA BuiCfiT feem here to 
be cenfured by Krccrhna, who, we have often 
before oblerved, is the incarnate reprefentative 
of the very deity, Veeshnu, by whofe name 
the oilitr great fedl of Hindoftan is diftin- 
gulfhcd. Thefe lost souls, and men of 
little underftandings, having fixed upon this 
vifion, arc born of dreadful and inhuman 
deeds, for the deflruflioti of mankind; they 
truft to their carnal appetites, [moft probably 
the true fource of the devotion paid, to the 
Linga/n^'^ which are hard to be fatisfied, ate 
hypocrites, and overwhelmed with madnefs 
and intoxication. Becaufe of their folly, 
they adopt falfe dofliincs, and continue to 
live the life of iMPcaiTV ; therefore I cafl 
down upon the earth thofe furioui abje^ 
wretches, thofe evil beings, who thus defpife 
me, into the wombs of evil spirits and 
OMCLEAif BEASTS, Being doomed to the 
wombs of Asoors, (fallen rebellious fpirits,) 

from birth H kirtb^ at length, nof finding me. 
% they 
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they go into the moft infernal regions/' Geeta, 
p, 115, ti:6j i ty. In the infernal regions, 
however, they are not dooired to langulfh in 
mifery for ever, fince the Hindoo fyilem of 
theology allows not of the tioflrinc of eternel 
termtnts \ but, after a certain period, th^de- 
Unquents are called forth again to begin anew 
the probationary journey of fouls, and aic all 
to be finally happy. 

There is a very enrious, though fomewhat 
oblcure, pafiage, in the eighth divilion of this 
nvoib ancient colleclion of divine precep^ts, 
that ffrongly corroborates the opinion, which 
1 ventured to offer in a preceding page, that 
the feven boobuws, or fpheres of purification, 
through which, according to Mr. Halhcd, the 
tranfmigrating foul is doomed to pafs, had a 
direct altufion to the feven planets; it is as 
follows, “ Thofe holy men, w*ho arc ac¬ 
quainted with Brahm, departing this life in 
the fiery light of day, in the bright fia/on of 
the MOOTJt within the fix months of the fun's 
northern courfc, go unto him j but thofe who 
depart in the gloomy night of the rain’s dark 
frajin, and whilfi: the ftm is yet within the 
(outhern part of his journey, afeend for a 
while into the regions of the moon, and again 
return into mortal birth" Ibid. p. 76, 
r 
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To this prevailing doctrine of tlic Metemp- 
fychofls, a doflrine indifputably propagated 
in the fehoots of India long before it was pro* 
mulgcd in thofe of the Egyptian and Grecian 
philofophers, a variety of cxprefiions occur* 
ring in a drama, exhibited according to an 
author by no means favourable to the high 
chronological claims of the Brahmins, at the 
court of an Indian monarch, above acoo years 
ago,* and reprefentative of men and manners^ 
who flouri filed a thoufand years before even 
that period, decidedly point. “ In thy paf^ 
iver tbii iartb, where the patlis are now 
high, now low, and the true path feldom dif- 
tinguilhed, the traces of thy f^t enuH needs 
be unequal; but virtue will prefs thee right 
onward,” Sacoutab, p. 49. “ Perhaps,” fays 

the king Duihmanla, *' the fadnefs of men, 
otherwife happy, on l^ing beautiful formi 
and liflening to fweet melody, arifes from 
Jbmc faint remembrance of paft joys and 
the traces of conneflions in a formerfiaie ^ 
atijience" Ibid, p- 55- In the following paf- 
fage, we not only find this doftiine glanced at, 
but the ftrangc fentiments entertained by the 
Hindoos, relative to the earth and its (even 
deeps, as defcribed in the geographical treatife, 

authentically 
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authentleally difplayed. Of the infant Ton of 
Dufhmanta, the divine Cafvapa thus propheii- 
cally fpeaks i '* ICnow» Dufhmanta, that hb 
heroic virtue will raife him to a donoinlon ex¬ 
tended from fca to Tea: before he has pafTed 
ibe tvctfQ ^ mortai lijct he {hall rule, unequal¬ 
led in combat, this mrth •with/even pmtttfulat" 
P.97, As, in the extra£l from the Gecia, the 
reader haa been made acquainted that the god 
Ecndra has an inferior heaven, or paradlfe, 
which is appointed for the refidence of thofc 
fouls whole penance has not been fully com¬ 
pleted; fo, in the Sacontala, we read of *' the 
fuperior heaven, and central palace of Veelh- 
nu/' p. 42, which proves their belief in a fuc* 
ccOion of cclcftial matilions. The following 
paiTage, dcfcrlbing the occupations of the 
Brahmin candidate for perfedion, is fo highly 
Uluftrative of what has been before remarked 
concerning the facred baths of purihcation 
and confecrated groves and caverns, that 1 
cannot avoid tranferibing it: ** It becomes 
pure fpirits to feed on balmy air, in a fwefi 
blooming with trees of life; to bathe in rills 
dyed yellow with the golden dull of the lotos, 
and to fortify their virtue in the myfteiious 
bath I to mutate in cdtvx, the pebbles of 
which are unbleimlhed gems; and to reHrain 

their 
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til el r [,aO(ons* even t bough nymphs of exqui- 
flte beauty fmUed around them : in this foreli 
alone is attained the fummit of true pietyi to 
which otlier hermits in vain afpire." Geeta,* 
pt SS. 

It is remarkable* that Una holy grove, the 
retreat of Brahmin hermits, b defcHbed as 
being htuate in the mountains of Heemakot, 
which is the Sanfcreec name of Imaus* that is, 
in that very range of mountains of which Nao« 
gracut forms a part* and in which I have al¬ 
ready aUcrted the Brahmin religion once flou- 
rifhed in its greateft vigour. “ That moun¬ 
tain,^' fays Matah, the charioteer of Eendra* 
'* is the mountain of Gandbarvas, named Hee- 
makot: the univerfe contains not a more er- 
celleni place for the fuccefsful devotion of the 
pious" P, 87. In the fame page, there fol¬ 
lows a defeription of a devotee in the of 
penance, which is in the higheft degree in- 
ferehing and a^fVing i and will hereafter be 
cited by me, as a proof to what an extreme 
peunt of fevericy they carried thofe penitentiary 
tortures, which they voluntarily inBidl on 
themfetves, to obtain abforption in Brasme* 
or, in other words, eternal happinefs. 

The laft palTage which 1 lhall cxtraflt from 
the Sacontaia, relative to the journey of the 

migrating 
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migrating foul^ forms the concluding fentence 
of that beautiful dratna» and is nibre deciftve 
than any yet adduced: “ May Seeva, with, an 
azure neck aud red locks, eternally potent and 
iclf-ex)fling, avert from me the pain of another 
birth in this perifhing world, the feat c/ crjmti 
end 9/ fumjhment" Ibid. p. 98. 

That ancient and celebrated composition of 
Veeshnu Sarma, the Heetopades, is not lefs 
exprefs upon the fubje£t of the Metempfyehofis. 

It is faid, fate is nothing but the deeds com¬ 
mitted in a former Jiate of exi/lence j wherefore 
it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the powers 
he IS pofleded of,” Heetopades, p. 6. This 
pallage feems to furnith us with an explana¬ 
tion of the word. dcHiny, in a preceding extra A 
from the Geeta j for, if that word be under- 
flood in a literal fenfe, all hurnan exertions 
muft be of little avail. Mr. Wilkins explains 
the paAkge in this manner in a Ihort note, in 
which he fays : ** It is necelTary to inform- the* 
reader, that many of the Hindoos believe this 
to be a place of rewards and puniQimenrs as 
well as of probation. Thus, good and bad for¬ 
tune arc the fruits of good and evil deeds com¬ 
mitted in a former life j therefore, to prevent 
the latter in a future life, the author afferts. It 
behoveth a man,” See. Ibid. p. *96. “ What 

elfe. 
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elfc, my frieiK). can this misfortune be, hut 
the cficft of the evil committed in zpriorpatt 
of exifleneef Sicknefs, forrow» and diftrefs* 
bonds and puniihment, to corporeal lacings, 
ore jruUs of the tree of tl^ir eti)» traHfgreJ^mr 
P. “ In, this world, roifed up for our pu~ 
rifcatioTit and to prevent our wandering in the 
regions betow^ the refoitition to facrihee one*s 
own life to the fafety of another is attained 
by the prafltce of virtue." ' Ibid. p. 229,’^ 
The didblutlon of a body foretelleth 4 new 
birth i thus, the coming of death, which is 
not to be palTed over, is as the entrance isdo 
Ufe ” Ibid. p. 270. * 

finally, let it be obferved, that Mr. Wilkins 
explains the term Salvation, as an union 
with the univerfal Spirit of God, and final 
exemption from mortal birth” Hcetopades, pj 
299. 

After having produced thefc pafTages rela¬ 
tive to the traarmigration of the foul through 
the various animal manlions, let us confider 
the Metempfyehofis in a ftill more exalted 
point of view i let us trace the progrefs of the 
foul up the grand fidereal ladder of feven 
GATES, and through the revolving fpherest 
vrbkh, it has been obferved, are called in In- 
VoL. U. dia 
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db the BOOBUI45 of poriheatton. That the 
Hindoos a^ually entertained notioni on this 
fnbjed entirely confentaneous with thofe pro¬ 
pagated by the inditutor of the Mithratic my- 
Aeries Is evident from theconclfe, but obscure, 
pallage juft cited in page 236. If. howgrer, 
in my humble attempt farther to illuftrate 
this ancient dogma of the Indian (chool, 1 
fhould not be able to produce fo many camels 
as direflly elucidatory of this as of the for^ 
mcr fubjeft from the Gbeta, I am in hopes 
the very curious and intcrefting intelligence, 
wluch I am now about to lay before the rea¬ 
der, and whidi merits his moft attentive con~ 
fideradon, will, in a great tnearure, make 
amends for that defcil. We muft* therefore, 
once more revert to the hallowed cavern of 
the Perfiaa deity, and to the page of Porphyry, 
who is the beft e spoil tor of the Mithratic 
theology. Porphyry himfclf was one of the 
profoundeft critics and Icholars that the ichools 
of Greece ever bred, and deeply initiated in 
all the tnjftic rites of the ancient recondite 
philofophy and abftrule mctaphylics. He ac¬ 
quaints os, that, ** according to Eubulus, 
Zoroafter, firft of all, among the nnghtcuring 
mMotttint of Ptrjiat confccrated a natural cell, 

adorned 
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tdonittl with flowcn* and watered with foun- 
xaini, in honour of Mituia, the fathet of 
the ouiverfe. For, he thought a cjvern au 
embleoi of the world, fabricated by Mithra j 
and, m this cavr, were many geographical 
fytpboli, arranged in the moft perfeft Tymmc* 
try and placed at certain dlltanccr, which Iha- 
dowed out the elements and climates of the 
wofliL'‘*f- Porphyry, in, the preceding part of 
this bcautifut ticatire, harl informed bis rea¬ 
ders that the ancients confidercd the world ai 
juffly typified by a cavern, alluding both to 
the earthy and Aony particles of which it is 
compoted as wdl as its ohfeunty and concave 
form t and that the Perfians, intendiDg myfli- 
cally to rcpFcrent the defeent of the foul into 
an inferior nature, and lu rubrequent afeent 
into the intclleflual world, imtklcd the prieft, 
or candidate in the Mitbratic rites, in caverns, 
or placet fo fabricated as to refcnible them. 
After the example of ZoroaUcTj he adds, it 
was the cuAom of other nations in fuccceding 
ages to perform initiatory rltei in dens and 

a caverns, 
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caverns, natural or artificial; for, as they con« 
rated temples, groves, and altars, to the 
celeftial gods j but, to the terrcftrial gods and 
heroes, altars alone; and, to the fubterraneous 
deities, vaults and cells : fo to the world they 
dedicated bVtj* juu iPB^Aata, caves and deps. 
Hence, he intimates, the Pytliagoreans and the 
PlatoniHs took occafion to call tl;ls world tbs 
dark cavern of the imprifaned JmL Plato, in 
the feventh book of his republic, in which he 
treats of the condition of tnan In the naturai 
world, espreffly fays. Behold men, as 1 £ dw'ell- 
ing In a fubterrauean cavern t and he com¬ 
pares this terrene habitation to the gloomy re- 
fidence of a priJbn, through which the folar 
light, imitated by the fires that glow in the 
recefles of the cavern, ftiines with a bright and 
vivifying ray. The Homeric cave of the 
nymphs, which is the particular fubjed of hU 
eSay, was faered to the kai ads, becaafe they 
prefided over fountains j thofe fountains, 
which, ever bubbling up in the caverns, were 
only the myfUc emblem of the intellectual 
waters which fwceten and purify the foul 
contaminated with guilt. The fountsuns were 
aUb doubtiefs typical of the watery element, as 
was the fire of the great ionEOUS frinciple, 
that fubtl^ a^ve, ethereal, and lefiiUeis, fpi- 
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fit, T^'hich, diffufed throughout the uniFcrfei* 
embraces and ammatc^ its whole extent. The 
humid exhahtlotis^ which arife from the con¬ 
fluent waters, arc an emblem of tire foQrth 
dement, the air; while their bland and genial 
vapours ferve as nourifhment to the ethereal 
beings who hover roUnd, the gliardisn genii of 
the foletnn retreat. To deferibe the marble 
umj and confecrited vafes for the recepnoa 
of the purifying honey, an article ftili of great 
requeft in the libations and other theological 
rites of India, and the vcflrrncnts of purple 
woven by the nymphs, all myfHcal emblems 
ofed in the rites of initiation, and explained 
by Porphyry, would be of lefs immediate 
utility than to confider the ailronomical fytn- 
bols, of which, as 1 hive cnrlbrjly ftated from 
another of their irtoft celebrated phllolbpbers, 
they were by no means defHtute in the repre^ 
fentation of the flages of the Metempfycholis, 
From that author we learned that they credlcd 
in thele caverns a high ladder, which had sa- 
vEN OATES, according to the number of the 
planets through which the foul gradually 
afeended to the fopreme manfton of felicity, 

1 mud here obfem that the word gate^ 
which is a part of Afiatic palaces by far the 
mofl confpicuous and magnificent, and upon 

3 adorning 
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adorning of which immenft fums are often 
expended, h an exprefQon, that, throughout 
the Eall, h figuratively ufed for the mannon 
itfdf. Indeed It Teems to be thus denominated 
with fmgular propriety^ fince, as thofe of my 
readers who have redded In Ailatic regions 
well know^ it is under thofe gates that con*- 
verfations are holden, that hofpitality to the 
pifling traveller is diTpenfed, and the moft im¬ 
portant tranfaclions in commerce arc frequently 
cai Tied on. Captain Hamilton, giving an ac¬ 
count of Fort St. George, obfetves, “ that the 
GAT E of that town, called the fea-gate, being 
very fpacious, was formerly the common ex¬ 
change, where merchants of all nations re- 
forred about eleven o*cIock to treat of bufinefs 
or mcrchandiiie.”* Aftionomyj deriving its 
btith tn A(ia, and exploring nature and lan¬ 
guage for new fymbols, foon feized upon this 
allegorical cxprcffion as highly deferiptive of 
her romantic ideas, and the title was tranf- 
ferred from terreftria! houfes to the fpheres. 
Hence, in the Arabian agronomy, rhofe con- 
fteJlations in the heavens, neareft which the 
moon, during her monthly revolutions, re¬ 
mains every night, are called the MAHsiorrs 

OF 
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OF TH£ MOON’,* which, accofdiiig tothc Ara¬ 
bian computation, amount in number to 
twenty-eight, according to the Indian, to only 
twcnty-leven, maniions; and thefe gates 
therefore, be confidered as houfes, or fpheres, 
tbrqugb which the foul paHes in her oourie to 
the cejicre of light and felicity. It may here 
be remarked that the expreffion occurs fre¬ 
quently in holy writ, often in the fonntr 
fenfe, and fometlmes even in the aflrgnomical 
alJunon of the word. In the former accepta¬ 
tion we read, in Either, 11 . 19, of the 
Mordfcai Jit ting in thg king^i cate : in La- 
men tations, V. 14, that the riden b<tve ceafed 
from the gate ; and* in Ruth, ill, i j, it is ufed 
in a fenfe remarkably figurative i aii the gate 
(that is, houfe) cf my peopfe kn&'w t&nu art vir- 
tmtis. In the fecond acceptation, the word as 
well as the attendant fymbol iticlf, to our 
aRonilhment* occur in the account of Jacob’s 
viCon of the ladder whose toe reached 
TO heavbh, and in the exclamation, this is 
THE GATE OF HEAVEN. TUis circumftant* 

Q, 4 cannot 

* The& «iAKir«ir3 ftF Ttfi MDoir arCp frozn Mr* CotinLV 
Anbtu aftroTUjfiifi veeimtTly nurked cm ihe cclcliiiil glob^p 
in^de afid fold bf Mr. G^rgc in rtcel-:flrerit ^¥tofo 

Dl3li.gmg kLadcETi ic tbc mthor doting the campo&mm ef a wcfkt 
m wkich ■itoiiQm}r ind ihealegy mfv Co UiMitiiid/ wineded^ ht 
ihiu p«bEdlf and gTatefoll^ AckcD^Lcdgci. 
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cannot faH of exciting in the reader the utmoft 
forprife, fince it is hctice manifefted to have 
been an original patriarchal fymbol, and will 
hereafter be- brought by me in evidence that 
riiere was among the pollr-dtluvian anceftors 
of the human race an agronomy older thaqihas 
yet been proved lo exift, and poffibly tinffured 
with antC'dikiviaTi philofophy. A limilaridea 
occurs in Ifaiah, xxxviii. lo ; / Jhall go to thi 
OATES ^ the grave I dnd in Matthew, xvi, iSj 
the CATES ^ bell fhoU nei prevail againfi it t 
nor is it impoHible but our bleSed Lord httn> 
feif might Ipeak in allofion to the popular 
notion of the two aftionomical gates celef- 
tiat and terreftrial, when, in Matthew, vii. ij, 
he fidd. Enter ye in at the jirait gate j for, 
voide ii the gat£ and broad is the v>ay that 
Uadetb to d^lruBion, and many there he v>bicb go 
in thereat; beeaufe flrait h the gate and aar- 
rtna i$ the nay vhUb ieadeib uato iife^ and few 
there be that find it. 

But let us return to the Homeric cave, 
concerning the fabrication, intention, and or¬ 
naments, of which Porphyry has given us a 
difquifition, which, however oblcure it may 
appear from the very partial information on 
this fulytft which has defcended to us from 
the ancients, will more than fu^clcntlj fetTe 

to 
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to convince us bow deeply vrere blended tage« 
ther thdr profound aiVronomka] and meta- 
phylical fpcculatlons. I his cave had two en¬ 
trances. or GATES, as they arc called even by 
Homer; the one of which looked to the 
sdujBj the other to the nobth. 

Perpetual woten ihreugh ilic grotto glides 
A lofty iCAT£ ufifolds on either fide: 

'Hiat, to the north, Tt perriDiu Co msoftiiid, 

The fscred rauth to iifluiortati ii consign’d. 

On this palTage the great phllofopber re- 
iTlsrki, There are two extremities in the 
heavens * vie, the winter folftice, than which 
no part of heaven is nearer to the fouth j 
and the ftimmer folftice, which is lituated next 
to the north. But the fummer tropic, that 
is, the fblftittal circle, is in Cancer, and the 
vrintcr tropic in Capricorn. And, fince Can¬ 
cer is the neareft to the earth, it is defemdiy 
attributed to the moon, which is itfelf proxi¬ 
mate to the earth. But fince the ibutherp. 
pole, from its great diftance, is invisible to ns, 
Capricorn is aftigned to Saturn, who is the 
higheft and moft remote of all the planets. 
Again, the figns from Cancer to Capricorn arc 
lituated in the following orderi the firfk is 
Leo, called, by aftrologcrs, the Hoofe of the 

Son ; 
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5 un i afterwards Vir^o, or the Houfe of Mer¬ 
cury i Libra, of Venus i Scorpio, of Mars; 
Sagittarius, of Jupiter j and Capricomns, or 
the Houfe of Saturn. But from Capricorn, 
in an invcrfe order, Sagittarius is attributol to 
Saturn j Pifces to Jupiter j Aries to Mini 
Taurus to Venus j Gemini to Mercury j and, 
Jaft of all. Cancer to the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe, thcologifts confidcr Can¬ 
cer and Capricorn as two ports; Plato calls 
them two gates. Of tbele, they affirm that 
Cancer is the gate through which feuis defcfttd^ 
but Capricorn that through which they ajcendt 
and exchange a material for a divine condi¬ 
tion of being. Cancer is, indeed, northern, 
and adapted to defeent i but Capricorn is 
fbuthem, and accommodated to afeent; and, 
indeed, the g ates of the cave, which look to 
the ^north, are with great propriety faid to 
bc'pervious to the defeent of meni while the 
fouthem GATES are not the avenues of the 
gods, but of fouls afcendlng to the gods. On 
this account the poet docs not fay^ it is the 
paffiige of the gods, but of Immortals, which 
appellation Is alfp common to our fouJs, whe¬ 
ther in their whole cHencc, or from fome 
particular and moft excellent part only they 
arc denominated immortal. It is reported 

chat 
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that Parmenides mentions thcfq two pobts 
in his book, concerning the nature of things j 
as likewife that they were not unknown to the 
Egyptians and Romans; for, the Romans cc- 
Jcbrarc their Saturnalia when the fun is in 
Capricorn i and, during this feftivtty, the fer- 
vants wear the (hoes of thofe that are free, 
and atE things are dinributed among them in 
common; the legiOator iniimatjng, by this 
ceremony, that thoEe, who arc fervants at 
prefent by the condition of their birth, will 
be hereafter liberated by tlie Saturaalian fcaft; 
and by the lioufe attributed to Saturn, /. e, 
Capricorn; when, reviving in that fign, and 
being diverted of the material garments of 
generation, they (hall return to their priftinc 
felicity and to the founrain of life. But iince 
the path beginning from Capricorn is rrtro- 
grade, and pertains to defeent; hence the 
origin of the word Januarius, or Janaary, 
(rom Janua, a gate, which h the fpace of time 
meafured by the.fun, while, returning from 
Capricorn towards the eaft, he dire^s his 
courlc to the northern parts. But, with the 
Egyptians, the b^inning of the year U not 
Aquarius, as among the Romans, but Can¬ 
cer : for, the ftar Soxats borders on Cancer, 
which flar the Greeks denominate Kwwf, or 

the 
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the Dog. When this liar rife, they celebrafe 
the calends of the month, which begins their 
year? becaufe this is the place of the heai'ens 
where generation commences, by which the 
world fubfifts. On this account the doors of 
the flomeric cavern arc not dedicated to the 
eaft and the weft, nor to the equinoftial 
figns, Aries and Libra, but to the north and 
fourh, and particularly to thofe ports^ or celef- 
tia! figns, which an: the neareft of ail to thefc 
t^ttarters of the world t and this bccanfe the 
prefent cave U facred to souls and to kvmpss, 
the divinities of waters/'* 

A paflage remarkably confonant to the pre¬ 
ceding ocenrs in Macrobuis, a writer pro¬ 
foundly verfed in all the my ft cries of the Ori¬ 
ental world. 

“ Pythagoras (fays that writer'f-) thought 
that the empire of Pluto began downwards 
from the milky way, becaufe fouls falling 
thence appear already to have receded from 
the gods. Hence he afterts that the nutri¬ 
ment of milk is firft oftered to infants, bc- 
caufa their firft motion commences from the 
Galaxy, when they begin to fall into terrene 

bodies. 

Vidf Pofpfay'ridi de AntfO Njrmphuam. p. 
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bodies. On this acconntt fince thole who iaic 
about to defcend are yet in Cancer, and have 
not left the Galaxy, they rank in rhe order of 
gods} but when, 'by falling^, they arrive at 
the Lion, in tliis conftdlation they enter 0{i 
the ejEordium of their future conditionj be- 
caufe, in the Lion, the rudiments of birth 
and certain primary exercifes of human na¬ 
ture commence. But Aquarius is oppoQto 
the Lion, and piefcntiy fets after the Lion 
riles J hence, when the fun is in Aquarius, 
funeral rites are performed to departed fouls, 
becaufe he is then carried in a iign which it 
contrary or adverfe to humaa life,” In a 
fucceeding part Macrobius adds, “As foon, 
therefore, as the fool gravitates towards the 
body, in this firft produdion of hcrfcif, die 
begins to expet ience a material tumuU^ that is, 
matter flowing into her eflcnce. And this is 
what Plato remarks in the Phtedo, that the 
fout is drawn into the body, ftaggering with 
recent iittosication, iignif^ing by this the now 
drink of matter’s impetqous flood, theou^ 
which the foul, becoming dcfllcd and iteavy, 
is drawn into a terrene fituation. But the 
flurry cup, placed between Cancer and the 
Lion, is a fymbul of this myflie truth, fignl- 
fying iMt defeending fouls firft experience in¬ 
toxication 
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toxication in that part of the heavens, through 
the influx of matter. Hence oblivion, the 
companion of intoxication, begins to creep 
into the rcceflca of the foul j for, if fouh re¬ 
tained in their defeent to bodies tlie memory 
of divine concerns of which they were c^nfei- 
ous in the heavens, there would be no diflen- 
tion among men concerning divinity. But 
all, indeed, in defeending, drink of oblivion; 
though fome more, and others lefs." 

This curious and rnyflica] writer Anally af- 
ferts: ** The Ibul, therefore, falling with this 
flrlt wdght from the zodiac and milky way 
into each of the fubjcfl fpheres, is not only 
clothed with tlic acceflion of a luminous body, 
but produces the particular motions which it 
is to exercife in the refpeitive orbs. Thus,'in 
Saturn, it energizes according to a ratiocina- 
tive and intelleclive power, which they call 
and htt^Ttxori in the fphere of Jove, 
according to the power of afling, which Is 
called tr^axTiKn ; in that of Mars, according to 
the order of courage, which is denominated 
: in the orb of the son, according to a 
fcnfitivc and plantafllc nature, which they call 
mrS^Tttuv and pctfTue-TtKcv t but according to 
the motion of defire, which is denominated 
tvSufitiTain in the planet Venus * of pronoun- ' 

cing 
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cing and Interpreting what it perceives, which 
is called in the orb of Mcrcurv; 

and, according to a pUntal nature and a pow* 
er of ading on body, whkh is denominated 
fumw when it entere the lunar globe. And 
this Jphere, as it is the lad among the divine 
orders, fo it is the brft in our terrene iitua- 
don. For, this body, as it is the dregs of 
divine concerns, fo it is the bril fubftance of 
an animat. And this is the difference between 
terrene and fupemal bodies, (under which laft 
1 comprehend the heavens, the ffars, and the 
other elements,) that the latter are called up¬ 
wards to be the feat of the foul, and enjoy 
immortality from the very nature of the re¬ 
gion, cthciial, pure, fublime; but the Ibul is 
drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is, 
on this account, reported to die when it is in- 
ciofed in this fallen region and the (eat of 
mortality. Nor ought it to caufc any per¬ 
plexity that we have fo often made ufe of 
that term, the lientb ^ the Jhul^ which we 
have pronounced to be immortal : for, the 
foul is not extinguifhed by its temporal demer- 
■ fioni fince, when it deferves to be purified 
from the contagion of vice, through its entire 
refinement from body, it will be reftored to 

the 
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the light of fxrerinUl life, and will return to 
its prifeine integrity and perfedtion/'* 

During the progrefs of this arduous under¬ 
taking it has been my misfortune to have 
teikii a/orttj or only aflifted by Aich Sanfereet 
publications as have yet f«n the light under 
the fanition of Sir William Jones, Mr. Hai- 
hed,i and Mr. IVilkLns. Had the two latter 
gentlemen, who are the belt Sanfereet fcholan 
now in Kurope, deigned to honour nry in¬ 
fant work with the fame notice which it 
has experienced from the great Orientalilt, 
who is unfolding to the Afiaiic world the 
mild laws of this country, and difpcnling 
jufeice according to that noble fyflern of jurlf- 
prudence, to the once-opprefled progeny of 
Hindoftan, this production might poffibly 
have come before the public leis oblcured with 
error and lefs unworthy of their applaufe. 
Upon the prefent curious and interefting to¬ 
pic, in particular, an oceafional communica¬ 
tion with thefe celebrated India a fcholar^ 
wotild, doubtlefe, have enabled me to throve 
new light, and in a higher degree to graiily 
excited curiofity. Happily, however, not de¬ 
prived of the advantage of their produaions, 

, . I proceed 
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I proceed to glean fuch fcattered fragments of 
information as appear to me elucidatory of the 
fidereal migration of the foul afpiring after 
the raptures of divine abforptton in Bkahme^ 
the fupreme good. *■ The Indians (fays Mr. 
Hallied) have in all ages believed in the tranf- 
mjgration of fouls, which they denominate 
Kayaprewaesh and Kavapelot : this lat¬ 
ter term Uterally anfwers to the word Metetn- 
pfyehofis, An ancient Shafter, called the Gee- 
ta, written by Vyafa, has a beautiful ftanza 
upon the fyftem of the Tranfraigration, which 
he compares to a change of drefs. Their 
creed, In this refpe<ft, is. that ihofe fouls which 
have attained to a certain degree of purity* 
cither by the innocence of ihdr manners or 
the feverity of their mortifications, are re¬ 
moved to regions of happinefs proportioned to 
their rerpeftive merits i but that thofe, who 
cannot fo far furmount the prevalence of bad 


example and the forcible degeneracy of t h e 
times as to deferve fuch a promotion, are con¬ 
demned to undergo continual pimilhmcnt in 
the animation of fuccefilve animal forms, un¬ 
til, at the flatcd period, another renovation 
of the FOUR YOGS, or grand periods, fhalJ 
commence upon the diflblutioa of the pre- 
fent.' 

VoL. u* 
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' The preceding extiads have fufRcicntJy^ 
evinced the truth of thefe obfervations by Mr, 
Hatbed. With rcfpcfl to the (idereal migra¬ 
tion, we are obliged with the following addi¬ 
tional intelligence, 

*' They fuppofe that there aie fourteen 
BUOQBUNS, or fpherea, feven below an!) fu 
above the earth. The feven inferior worlds 
are faid to be altogether inhabited by an b fi¬ 
nite variety of ferpents. The earth itfelf is 
called Bnooti, and mankind who inJiabit it 
Buqqx-logue, The fpheres, gradually af- 
cending thence, are, i. Boa ox, w hofe inha¬ 
bitants are called Boat) x-i.oGnE; a. the Swer - 
CEH-LOGUE i 3. the MAHnAR-I.OGt)£ } 4. thc 

Jonneu-loguei 5. the Tuppeh-logub } 6. 
the SoTTEE-LOGue.'* Thc term logue, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Holwell, ngnlhes literally a 
people, a multitude, a congregation | and 
Dewtau-eogue the angelic hod.* 

** The Bobur is the immediate vault of the 
vifiblc heavens, in which the fun, moon, and 
dars, are placed. The Sw^ergeh is the fird 
paradife and general receptacle for thofe who 
merit a removal from- the earth. The Ma- 
hurr-logue are the Fakeers and fucb perfont 
as, by dint of prayer, have acquired an extra¬ 
ordinary 


• Htdvdl, »oI, it. p. 3f. 
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(ifilinary degree of feniSthy. The JuiinelV' 
logiic arc alfo the fotita of pioas and moral 
men, and beyond this Tphere they are not iup- 
pofefl to pafs without fome uncommon merits 
and qualifications. Thefphere of Tuppeh is 
the jeward of thofe who have all thetr lives 
performed fbme wonderful of penance 
and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
for their religion. The Suttee, or highed: 
fphcrc, is the refidence of Brahma and his 
partlcnlar favourites, whence they are alfb 
called Brahma-Iogue. This is the place of 
deflination for thofe men who have never 
uttered a fallehood during their whole liyes, 
and for thofe women ivho have voiuntarily 
burned thcmfclves with their hufbands.”* 

To thefe fourteen fpheres of reward and 
punifhment the Geeta in various places di- 
rc6fiy, but obfeureJy, alludes. In that epifbde, 
Aiyun, juft ready to ftaln his fword with the 
blood of his relatives, alTemblcd to oppole 
him in the field of battle, is checked by the 
refieftion,that the regions of Naraka, the boo- 
buns of lerpents, *' arc provided for thole who 
murder their relations." This, however, is 
not the only bitter reflection to which his 
R z painful 

* See die pref^Kc to the Gentpo tawi. p, 46, edit, 

qipuio, Loudoa. 1776. 
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painful fituatlon gives birth j the baneful con- 
fequcnces will extend to others, fince the dead 
themfelves arc affei 5 led by the crimes of the 
living. The forefathers of their flain bre¬ 
thren, “ being deprived of the ceremonies of 
cakes and water offered to their manes, will 
link down into the mfentitl ngiom*' Gceta, 
p, 3, The ceremony of the Stradha, wliich 
is here alluded to, has been explained beforei 
to which I Jhjll now add, from Mr. Wilkins 
upon the paSage, that, in thofe regions, tlie 
condemned are doomed to dwell “ for a pe¬ 
riod prepirthniil to tb^ir crimet, after which 
they rife again to inhabit the bodies of unclean 
bealls/' Both the alfronomical term and the 
allegorical atlafioD are in direct terms men¬ 
tioned in the following pafTage. ** There are 
three paflages to Naraka i luft, anger, and 
avarice, which are the dedroyers of the tranf- 
migrating foul; wherefore a man (boiild avoid 
themj for, being freed-from tbefe gates 
Of SIN, which arife from the influence of the 
Tama-Goon, (thofe who inculcate the wor- 
fliip of departed fpirits,) he advanceth his own 
happinefs, and at length he goeth the journey 
OF TBE MOST HIGH," Gecta, p. J l8> 

In the pallkges before-cited, the word man^ 
fton^ or abcdct Is frequently ufe 4 i and it has 

been 
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been proved, that the fupenor Boobuna are 
not lefs the manftons of departed piety than 
thofe of Naraka are of the guilty. Concern¬ 
ing the fuperior Boohmis, there ia one or two 
of thofe extracts fo very exprefs, that I muft 
be permitted to bring them again before the eye 
of the reader i in particular 1 wifh him to re-pe- 
rufe that pafTage in which ICreefhna tells Arjun, 
that ALL THB REGIONS bctwcen this and the 
ABODE of Brahma afford but a tranlient refi- 
dence; and that in which the fame incarnate de¬ 
ity decliFcs, that the virtuous fhall be rewarded 
with “ the REGIONS OP Eendra, the prince 
of cclefflal beings, in which heaven they feaff 
upon celeffial food and divine enjoyment,'' 
Gccta, p. 8o. ** They, who are acquainted 

with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thoufand revolutions of the 
YuGs,* and that his night extendeth for a 
thouland more: as, on the coming of that 
day, all things proceed from invifibility to 
•oifthility^ fo, on the approach of that night, 
they are all dilibivcd in that wliich is called 
even the univerfe itfelf, having exift- 
R 3 ed, 

* Tht iix g74Ad perbdi^ iliuilbg co tin: tvr^ 

ZutiaE^ of the heavenly boiki: diey sr« m pianilirr W 

will be imply expliukcd hereafter^ Tbe fuiity of tbc Brihmin 
cljocfilogifh hu Ipdiiced ta ipplf to caikcemt die 

tiA petvxlt uied lA AdeztiJ campat&doo* 
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cil, 1* again dilToiveti i and now again, on the 
approach of Brahtna’s day, by the fiime divine 
over-ruUtiS neccffiiy, it is rc produced. Tiiat 
which, upon the difiblution of all things be- 
fid«, is not deftroyed, mu ft be fupet ior and of 
another nature from that vifibliity : it is Irtvi- 
fibJc and eternal. He, who is thus called invi- 
fibte and incorraptible, is even he who is 
called the SUPREME abode i which, men ha¬ 
ving once obtained, they never return to 
earth t that h my mapision." Ailufive, 
doubtlcfs, to the tranfaiJgration of tlie foul 
through the feven hdereal abodes of f[iirits in 
the progrefs of purification, all finally termi¬ 
nating in the moft fubllme and exalted, Arjoon, 
in page 9+ of the fame epifode. in this ftyle of 
elevated piety, addrefies the Supreme Being, 
** Thou, O mighty Being, greater than Brah¬ 
ma, art the prime Creator! eternal God of 
godsl the world's mansion! Thou art the in¬ 
corruptible Being, from all things 

tranfient 1 Thou art before all gods, the anci¬ 
ent PoORUSd, and the fupreme fupporter of 
the nniverfe I Thou knoweft all things, and 
art worthy to be known 1 Thou art the su¬ 
preme mansion j and by thee, O infinite 
Form ! the univerfe was fpread abroad/’ In 
pdge 75, recently cited, occurs that very curi¬ 
ous 


t 1 

ous paflTa^e i^uoted in a former part of this DH^ 
fmation, Its having an undoubted aftronomi- 
ca! allufion. and which I fiiall again Infert with 
ihc addition of the context, fiitce it appears 
very evidently to inculcate a doflrine not only 
congenial wnth that of the Greekpliibfophersi 
but with the hypothefis of the two principles 
of iiGHTaiid UAKKNEss, or rather good and 
Evii,, in the Pcrfiaii code of philofophical 
theology. 1 will now (continues Creefhna) 
fpeakto thee of that time in whkh» (hould a 
devout man die, he will never return i and of 
that lime, in w hich, dying, he fhall return 
again upon the earth- Thofc holy men who 
are acquainted with Bhahme, departing this 
life in the fiery light of the day, in the bright 
feafonof the moon, within the six months 
OF THE sun’s northern courfc, go untohiaii 
but thofe who depart in the gloomy night of 
the muon's dark feafon, and whilft the sun 

IS YET WITHIN THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF 

HIS JOURNEY, afeend, for a while, into the 
rcgiohs of the moon, and again return to 
mortal birtli. Thefc two, light and dark¬ 
ness, are efteemei the world's eternal ways. 
He, who walkcth in the fermrr path, (of 
light, or piety, I rcturneth notj whilft he, 
who walkcth in the latter path, (darknefs, or 

R 4 cvil,j 
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evil,) comcth. back again upon the earth/* 
Gceta, p. 76. It U impaflible to avoid ob- 
• ferving, in thia paflage, the origin of the doc- 

trine of the two principles of the Perfian 
philofophers, with which nation, it has al* 
V 'I ready been obferved, the Indians had an im- 

memorial intercourfe. 
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In tbh fkort intervening SeSion^ wWfi prevents 
the immediate Continuation rf the Hifiery oj 
the ancient Myjleries^ jhme remarkable ^Tejii- 
monitSy in Proof of the above Ajertions^ are 
brought from certain fcarce and valuable Ma* 
nufcriptt^ which have been imported into Eu¬ 
rope bf learned Oriental Travellers^ end which 
contain Engravings, executed in India, iUuf- 
irathe of their ancient DoSJrines in regard to 
the Metempjych^s, as well as of the early 
Periods of their Hifiory. — A Deferipthn of 
one very curious agronomical Plate, wUeb 
reprefents the Convulfon of Hature at the Ge¬ 
neral Deluge, or the Courma Avatar.— 
A Digrejfon on that SuhjeB, proving that ail 
the three frfi Avatars, or Incarnations of 
the Deity, are agronomical Allegories allufve 

m 

to that calamitous Event. 

T he pallages prefented to tlie reader In 
the preceding Teftion are not the onl/ 
ones in which the gradual afeent of the foul 

through 
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through the platiets, or fphcres of jiirrificatlon* 
is plainly intimated in die Gecta. They are 
however fufiicient for our purpof^, and, in 
proof that the Indians adlually had, in the 
remoteft aeras, in their fylletnof iheology. the 
fidercal ladder of feven gates, fo univerfilly 
made ufc of as a fymbol throughout all the 
Eaft, I have now to inform the reader of the 
following cifcumftance : — there esifts at pre- 
fent, in the French king's library at Paris, a 
book of paintings entirely allultve to the In¬ 
dian mythology and the incarnations of Veeth- 
nu, in one of which is exhibited this very 
fymbol, upon which the fouls of men are rc- 
prefented as afeending and dclcending, accord¬ 
ing to the received opinion of the fidereal Me- 
ternpfychofis in Afia. Of this curious volume 
a friend at Paris has procured me very minute 
information, and I have hopes of prefenting 
my readers yith a correct copy of this painting 
before thefe exteufive Diflertations fliall have 
been concluded. 

Two other boob, adorned with liniilar 
paintings, illultrativeof Indian fubjefls, which 
are in the poffelfion of the literati of this 
country, delerve, in this place, particular no¬ 
tice. The firft is that in tlie Bodleian library, 
prefented to the Univerfity of Oxford by Mr. 

Pope, 
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Pope, and alarmed, in the letter of that author 
which accompanied the donation, to contain 
“ one hundred and fcventy-eight portraits of 
the Indian rajahs, contir.ueil down to Timur, 
and the Great Moguls his fuccedbis, as far as 
Aurungzebe. The account of this book 
by Mr. Clcland, prefixed to Dr, White's and 
Mr. D,avy's Iran flat! on of the Tnftitutcs of Ti¬ 
mur, eftabliihes the authenticity of Itj for, 
“ that the piiEliires it contains are not fancy 
pt^ures there is thisraJid reafon to beUe\'e, it 
being wcl! known that luch a let of piiftures 
ai5lualiy cxlds in the royal palace.’’ He adds, 
“ it Is obfervable, that the Moorilh or Mo- 
bamedan fovereigiis of Hindolfan are, in this 
colkciiort, dillinguifhed from thofe of Gen too 
defeent by the fathion of the fkirts of thei.r 
robes, which, in the Gentoos, hang on each 
fide, cut at the bottom into tin angular form, 
as all the rajahs wear them at this day for an 
enlign of loyalFrom this book I hqie 
to obtain the permiffion of the Unlverfity to 
engrave the portraits of fonie of the more dif- 
tinguiihed characters that liave fv/ayed the 

imperial 

• Tiiefc IK lie wonii of Mr. Pope’s letter, wtIhbii in the jar 

mdA inkriDd luikt frtk£t [O the in/Hiuto TimEii:« 

f Sec ihe Ficlhce lo Pr. IniUlLiitei af Tioiur- 
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ioiperial fccptrc of a people, who, with their 
auguft fovereigns, have been hitherto fo little 
known; of a people, who. In the remote and 
beautiful regions of Hindoftan, for many 
ages, feem to have (hunnecl all intercourfe 
with their fellow-mortals, and, at prefent, arc 
very inaccurately delineated on the hiitoric 
page in proportion to the importance and ex¬ 
tent of their vail empire in Afia, to the con- 
fummate wifilom of their policy, and the dil-, 
tinguiihed fplendourof their exploits. 

The remaining volume, which merits our 
prefer notice, and will claim our more par-* 
ticular attention hereafter, is that in the pof- 
feffion of the Society of Antiquaries in Lon¬ 
don, prefented, J believe, by Mr. Hailings, 
and which, if 1 may judge from a farvey of it, 
permitted me by the obliging attention of the 
fecretary of that Jbcvcty, is entirely upon the 
fubjcil of the nine incarnations of the god 
Vceflinu, In rather a tranfient review of its 
contents I was paiticularly firuck with a mi¬ 
nute delineation of the Cousma Avatar, or 
Vcelhnu's defeent in the form of a tortoife lo 
fiipport the earth finking in the ocean, and of 
the curious Indian hiftorical fable of the Soots 
and Afoors churning that ocean with the 
mountain Manda» Around this vaft inoun- 
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tain the Serpent Asookee is represented as 
twined ip dreadful folds, by way of a rope, 
at the head and tali of which thofe imaginary 
beings are pulling w'ith all their might, to 
make the churned deep diigorge the precious 
things fwaljowed up in a certain great deluge, 
which, notwiihftanding all Sceptical oppo- 
ficion, was undoubtedly the deluge of Noah, 
The above circ urn (lances muft appear lb very 
romantic to the reader, that, as fome period 
will Shll claple before I can proceed to the 
hlllorical detail and explanation of the Ava¬ 
tars, 1 Sliall infert a few lines, illustrative 
of it from Mr. Wilkins’s tranflation of that 
part of the Mahahbarat in which It occurs, 
and which he will Sind in page 146 of the 
Geeta. This account, adduced immediately 
from fuch high and reSpe^abte authority, will 
at once ferve to gratify curiofity and refctic 
my Self from cenfure in enumerating particu¬ 
lars fo wildly theological, but Still fo abfolute- 
ly neceSTary to be known to the reader before 
he can obtain the full comprehenlion of the 
ancient SanScreet hiltory of Hindoltan 1 it will 
likewife afford a Specimen of the romantic 
Style in which that Hrd and molt celebrated 
Indian hiltory is written, 


Prefatory 
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Prefatory to tlib extract I miift obfenre, 
that the Soors, being allernbled In iolenm 
coiriultation upon the fparklingrumimr of the 
great golden mountain Mero, or SoMMssa. 
alierted, in the Geographical Diflertation, to 
be firuated in the centre of our globe, and to 
be of the altitude of at leaft j6,000 yojAns,* 
were meditating the dircovery of the amsek- 
TA, or water of immortality, under wiiich 
allegory is fhadowed out the re-animation of 
nature after the general delolation made by the 
deluge. The fea was to be deeply agitated by 
the impetuous rotation of the mountain Man- 
dar* but, as the united bands of Dewtahs 
were unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Vcchinu, who was fitting with 
Brahma, and addreffed them in thefe words: 

Eifert, fovereign beings, your nioft fuperior. 
wifdom ro remove the mountain Mandar, and 
employ your utnioft power for our good." 
Veefhnu and Brahma having replied, " h Qiali 
I>c according to your wiftij" he, with the 
lotos eye, dirc£fcd the king of ferpents to ap^ 
pear. Ananta arofe, and was inllrufted in 
that work by Brahma, and commanded by 

Naraycn 

Tlie t.qiaa if an ajKint ItiilUb mnifLirc, la nrtmt abQai^ 

#wiT xnilfi. 
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Narayen to perform jt. Then Ananta, by his 
power, took up that king of mountains^ to¬ 
gether with all its foreifs and every inhabitant 
thereof ', and the Soors .accompanied him into 
the prcfence of tlie Ocean, whom they ad- 
* JreOed, laying, '* We will ftlr up thy waters 
to obtain the Amreeta V* and the lord of the 
waters replied, '* Let me allb have a lhare, 
feeing J am to bear the violent agitations that 
will be caufed by the whirling of the moun¬ 
tain/' Then the Soors and Afoors fpake unto 
Courma-rajah, the king of the tortoifes, upon 
the it rand of the ocean, and laid, ** My lord 
is able to be the fuppoi ter of this mountain/' 
The tortolfe replied, Be it foj” and it was 
placed upon his back. 

'* So the momuain being fet upon the back 
of the tortolfe, Ecndra began to whirl it 
about as It were a machine. The mountain 
Mandar fcr^'cd as a clmrn, and the ferpent 
Vafookce for the rope j and thus, in farmer 
Jdjt, did the Dewtahs, the Afoors, and the 
Danoos, begin to ftir up the waters of the 
ocean for the difeovery of the Amrccta. The 
mighty Afoors were employed on the fide of 
the ferpent's head, whilH all the Soors affem- 
bled about his tail. Ananta, that Ibvereign 
Dew, flood near Narayen. 


It yiiey 
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** They now pall forth the ferpent's head re¬ 
peatedly, and as often kl It go: while there 
ilToed from his mouih, thus violently drawing 
to and fro by the Soors and Afbors, a con- 
tinnal ft ream of Hre, and fmoke, and wind j 
xt'hicb aJctnJitfg in thi^b ckudi rfpkte 'tnith iight- 
ning^ il began fo ratn d&v>n upon the heavenly 
bands, who were aheady fatigued with their 
labour, wHilft a Ihower of flowers was fhaken 
from the top of the mountain, covering the 
heads of all, both Soars and A fours. In the 
mean time the rsaring $f the oceany ‘woii/l vro- 
letttlj agitated with the whirling of the moun¬ 
tain Mandar by the Soors and .AXoors, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty doud. Thoulaiids 
of the various produclions of tlie waters were 
torn to pieces by the mountain, and confound¬ 
ed With the briny ftood ^ and eveiy fpecific be¬ 
ing of the deep and all the inhabitants 0/ the 
great abjfi '■Jfbicb it belcrw the earth -were antuhi-^ 
latrd j whilft, from the violent agitation of the 
mountain, the foiTeft-trees were dalhed agalnll 
each other, and precipitated from its utmoft 
height, with all the birds thereon; from the 
violent coiitr teat ion of all which a raging fire 
was produced, involving the whole moun¬ 
tain with I moke and flame, as with a dark 
blue cloud and tl:c vivid fialli of lightning. 

The 
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Tlie lion and Hie retreating elephant arc om- 
taken by the devouring Hames, and every vital 
being and every miivldual otyefV are confumed 
in the general conflagration. The raging 
flames, thus fpreadlng ckflru^lon on all fides, 
were at length quenched by a fliowcr of 
cloud*borne water poured down by the im- 
morial Eendra. And now a heterogeneous 
ftrcaiu of the conco^ltrd juice of various trees 
and plants ran down into the briny flood. It 
was from this miik 4 ike flream of juices* pro¬ 
duced from ihofe Areams. trees, and plants* 
and a mixtuce of melted gold, that the Soors 
obtained their immortality.”* 

Concerning thefe extravagant mythological 
details of the Hindoos. 1 muA remark, that 
however myfterious the allegory, and however 
wild and lomantic the language In which It is 
clothed, this fa6t may be depended upon, that 
there, in general, lies concealed at the bottom 
fomc phytical meaning or deep theological 
truth. DWeAcd of Its inflated dlftion and 
fabulous incidents, the invention of an Orien¬ 
tal fancy, what can this general and ftupeud- 
Qus conyulfion of nature i — the mountain 
buried in the tempeAuoua hofora of the ocean i 
the ocean roaring and raging amidA the con- 
Voj.. IL 8 


* Gcciij p. iJ^i J 47 * ifl^ 
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, flift of contending elements; the torrents of 
defcending ram poured down by Ecndra, the 
Hindoo good of the firmament; the total an- 
oihllation of every living thing on the moun- 
tain, and of all the inhabitants of the great 
^hyjs which is below the earth j {an eaprjilion 
very firailar to the Scrlpturc-phrafe of alt the 
fiuniatm sf the great deep\) — what can all 
this accumulation of magnificent and dreadful 
images fhadow out except the defojatlon of the 
earth during the period of the unlvcrfal de¬ 
luge } when the Soors and Afoors, who may 
be confidered as the atherial minifters of the 
divine vengeance, were commlflioned to ha- 
rafs the agitated globe? What can the incar¬ 
nation of Veefhnu, the .prciervlng power of 
India, in the form of a vaff tortoife, which 
incarnation con flit u tea the fecond or Coorma 
Avatar, to fupport the ponderous mala on 
the ft rand of the ocean, portend, but the 
benevolent intervention of Providence, per- 
fonified by the incarnation of Veeftinu, to 
favc from total deftruaion a perlffiing world ? 
Who is that phyfician lb renowned in ancient 
Sanfereet hlftories, the great Dew Danwan- 
tarce, who at length role from the churned 
0 ^0» the white foam of which refemblcd 
milk, bearing in his hand a Tacred vale full of 

the 
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the water of life, ani who himfeif Is even fe* 
prefented in fome of thofe hiftories as a tranr* 
formation of Veefhnn, who, I fay, is lo be 
underffood by that fi£lluo«a character, Ufeieft 
the venerable fage who rofis from the ocean, 
who gave new life to hb ciepiriiig fpecles, and 
in his family upheld the human race: that 
pious patriarch, who, after his emerging from 
the hoary deep, huUied an attat r/aft tht 
and offered the fird grateful tblatUn a_ftef the 
deluge j (cimim^ances recorded amidft tbe 
'• conftcllations of the Southern fpberej) that 
myihologic charadfer, who is reprefcnted upon 
it as the jacrificer ff the htafl j tliat profound 
pliUofophcr whofc knowledge of the ante-dlliia 
vian agronomy enabled him to form that 
fphere, and who placed the ship, by Grecian 
mythologifts uiurped, and ridiculoufly called 
Aroo, there ? The Greehs, however, re* 
markably corroborating my hypothefis, deno^ 
minated this afterifm of the SACRiFicEit Chi¬ 
ron, whom Pliny deferibes as the fon of 
Saturn and Phiilira, the inventor of 

the BoTAsrcAL and medical art/’* And 
juftly may the sacriricer be denominated 
Chiron, that true Chiron of antiquity, though 
jiot of Grecian origin, nor the preceptor of 
& a Achilles 1 

* PUflU Nai> Hid. tib. I uv $S, 
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Achilles t that great botanift, who firft plant¬ 
ed the Tine and returned to the ground that 
infinite variety meJical herbs and innumera¬ 
ble feeds," which, in the ancient Sanfcreet 
hiftories, and particularly in Sir William 
Jones's tranflation of the Bhagavat, I^eno 
is reprefented as taking into the ark for the 
exprefs purpofc of renovating decayed vegeta¬ 
tion after the deluge j that nobler caw taua, 
who was indeed horn of a chuiT, in the fame 
manner as the Chinefe Fohl Is reprefented in 
their hiAories to have had a rainbow for his 
progenitor ^ who, as the name Centaur pro¬ 
perly fignifies, firft tamed the fierce hull, and 
who, having taught mankind the ufe of agri¬ 
culture, was thence not only reprefented in 
all the Oriental mythologies by the apt fymbol 
of the BULL, but, if M. Anquctil, in the 
Zend-Avert a, may be credited, b the ancient 
Perfian hlftories, was called rbemme-taureau.* 
Such is the true meaning of this Avatar j and 
fuch, in my humble opinion, is the true Dan- 
wantarceof India, who fprang from the foam 
of the churned ocean, bearing the Amreeta, 
or vital ambrolia, to the renovated world, J 
would not be underftood, however, to have 
afierted that Danwantaree and Noah are the 

fame 

• S« M Anijucti] ia Perrm'i Zeod-AveS*, tonuLii, p. jfij. 
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fame p«rlbn, except tn a mythotogScal fenlc} 
fort Menu, or Satyauratat who was the au¬ 
thor of the famous Inflitutes, at firft ora]!y 
promulgated by that leglflator, afterwards 
committed to writing, and called after him 
Mehvmsrite, is the undoubted and only 
genuine Koah of India; but I mean, that, 
under the charafter of Danwantarce rifing from 
the ocean* this venerable perfonage is intended 
and lymbolized. According to M. Sonnerat* 
he is generally depicted in the pagodas, facrcd 
to Veefhnu* as a learned man, m profound 
meditation* with a book in his hand. 

Sir William Jones, without favouring us 
with any farther explanation of his meaning* 
confefles himfelf to be of opinion, that a con- 
fiderabie portion of this particular Avatar re¬ 
lates to aftronomy. For my own part, 1 en¬ 
tertain little doubt but that the O^rpent Afbo- 
kee* whofc enormous body enfolded the globe, 
is no other than the celelllal ferpenr, or dra¬ 
gon, whofe baleful influence is reprefented in 
all Oriental fyflems of aftrology to be fo fatal 
to the revolving fpheres, or elfc that whimlical 
leprefentation of a illll more vifionary dragon, 
formed by the courfe of the moon near the 
ECLIPTIC* of whofe belly, heau, and tail, 
is exhibited, in a preceding page, an alfrono* 

S 3 micof 
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mlce-m^thological eograving, Bf this allC' 
gory» tk> not the Brahoiin Hdronomers mean 
to indicate that fome dreadful pofitlon of the 
planetary orbs, which are often reprcfervted, 
in Sanfereet writings, as pcrfonlhed Dewtahf, 
occafioned the grand convulfiotij or thatibme 
fatal ECLIPSE, which ever happens near that 
F^ion of the heaven where their fancies have 
fixed their imaginary Dragon, portended and 
accompanied it? Surely the luppofition of 
fuch an event, as a fecondai y caule, proves 
neither bad theology nor dd'picable philolbphy 
to exifi in Hindolfan } for, notwithftanding 
ibme difficulties ins Whlffon's fyllem, that a 
comet paffixl at that remote sera near the or« 
bit of tbc earth, and caufed the inundation, 
that hypothcfis is not deditute of able advo* 
cates. But we fee that, by this relation, a de¬ 
vouring fire, as well as a temfveduous ocean, 
contributed to the general devaluation. Is it 
not pofUble, that fome of the more ancient 
Ssnlcreet books may contalni, traditionally 
handed down, a genuine and circumftandat 
relation of this awful event ? But, if that 
Oiould not be the cafe, is not this account en¬ 
tirely conformable to the ingenious conjec¬ 
tures of the great naturaliil Mr. Whifeefaufft) 
who is deddcdly of opinion, that fire, burn¬ 
ing 
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ing from the internal regions of the earth, 
greatly contributed to bring on the dreadful 
cataftfophe in which nature agonised and a 
worlctwasdettroyed. IVlr*Whitehurftdoe3not 
Hand Itngle in this opinion. His fuppofition 
is coyobonited by one of the greated chemidt 
of I he age, Watson, a name on which dtlea 
can confer no additional fpjendour. A more 
full inredigationi however, of tbb point, and 
fome others of equal novelty and importance 
to the theological and literary world, mud be 
referved for that portion of tbis hidory which 
treats of the cofmogony of the Hindoos, 

Since the Avatars themfclves, that is, the 
defeents of the deity in a human form, may 
be confidered as connc6fed with, if not as ori» 
ginally giving birth to, the dod:nne of the 
Mctempfychofis; for, with the Indians, that 
deity is conddered only as the Aiuata Mun^t 
or Soul of the World, of whom the particu¬ 
lar dehmtion in the Bhagavat is, that " oz 
IS Eveay wuEae always " it will not be 
thought entirety digredive, if, while upon this 
fubjefir, 1 purfuc fo me what farther the reflect 
tions to which the Cuurma-Avatar has given 
birth. Truth, therefore, compels me to add, 
to what has been already obferved, that the 
more minutely the tbrte jivatan are exa~ 
^4 ^ , mined. 
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minfd, the more directly will each of thofe 
Avatars be found to be illulVrativeof the great 
event above alluded to; while the united 
evidence, arifing from them, reflec^ts a light 
upon that event greater than has yet radiated 
upon it from any page of Gentile annytirty* 
“ They all three/' fays the prefident of the 
Afiatic Society, ** apparently relate to ionte 
fiupendous convulfion of our globe from the 
fountains of the deep."* In <tire£l proof of 
Sir WTlIlam's affertion, I Hiall, in this place, 
ibiTiew hat nrctnarnrely, pre cut the reader with 
a print of the tirCt ot thofe Avatars, which 
was copied by one of the Roman miflionarits 
front the walls of an Indian pagoda, on which 
the ten transformations of Vecfhnu were de¬ 
lineated in the fucceflive order in which they 
take place. In jultice to myfelf 1 mull re¬ 
mark, that this print properly belongs to the 
firft volume of my hillory, in which all the 
Avatars are dirtinfliy defcrlbed, and moll of 
them engraved j but as it is podible that the 
increafed fum, at which I have hpen obli^ lo 
fiy the price of thefe volumes, may unfortu¬ 
nately deprive me of the continued patronage, 
throughout the work* of fome of my fub- 
feribers, I here, with grateful attention, Sub¬ 
mit 
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mit a duplkaie of the plate for their part'tctt* 
lar accommotiation and infpetftion. 

The following are in hiicf the outlines of 
the allegory, extrafled from the Bhagavat, 
where may be found the pafTage from the fame 
boolb cited abuve. 

Near the clofe of the taff Calpa, {a period 
of duration of allrononilcai origin, and refer- 
ing to the rate of the prfCtJftQn of tb« tquimxei^ 
but (fated in the Surya Siddhanta as equal to 
a thoulaiid maha yugs, or grand revolutions,) 
Brauma, fatiguerl with the care of fo many 
worlds, fell into a profound Humber. During 
this flumber of the creator, the ftrong deemon 
or giant Hayagriva came near him, and Hole 
the Veoas; thole four facred volumes which 
originally £owed from the lips of the quadru¬ 
ple ikity. With this ineftlmable treafure be 
retired into the deep and ftcret bofom of the 
ocean j and, rcfolving never to furrender the 
booty he had fee u red, fw all owed the tfolcn 
Vedas. Deprived of the vigilant care of Brah- ' 
ma, the wot Id fell Into difurden while, no 
longer guided by the light that emanated from 
the fecred books, the human race became, to 
the laft degree, corrupt, I'hcy were all con- 
fcqucntly deftroyed in a vaft deluge, except a 
certain pious king and his family, which, in 

very 
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▼cry fmgular conformity to the relation of 
Sacred Writ, confilfed of fruen perfmi^ who 
floated upon the waters in a velfd fabricated 
according to the expreis direflion of Vteihmi. 
For, this pious monarch, one day performing 
his devotions on the fliore of the ocean,, was 
forewarned of the approaching calamity by 
that preferving deity i and having prepared a 
veffd* as commanded, at ifae appointed time, 
Vcefluiu appeared again in the form of a filh, 
Maaing like gold, and extending a million 
of leagues, with one flupendous horn," to 
which the king faftened the vcficl by a cable 
compofed of a vaft ferpent, and was thus 
towed in (afety along the furfacc of the raging 
dement. When the waters abated, he and 
his companions were again fafdy landed. 
Vedhnu then, re-plunging into the ocean, 
flew, in conflift, the tremendous d«mon Haya> 
griva, and, rending open the monfter’s belly, 
recovered three of the Vedas, but the fourth, 
according to the allegory, was digefted- ^ The 
plate annexed difeovers Vedhnu riling from 
the ocean after vanquifliing the dseiijon, whofe 
head, decorated with boms like tiiofe of all 
other princely perfonages in Oriental mytho¬ 
logy! is feen floating upon the waves below, 
Vecfhnu appears as if prefenting the lacred 

books. 
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bookSt which he had thus recovered, to Brah¬ 
ma, who is difeerned above. The tliird, or 
Bara Avatar, is not lefs pobir^dly allufive to 
the fame awful event. In this tneamatron 
Veeflinu alTumes the form of a and lift; 

up upon his huge tufks the ponderous globe, 
which another daemon, (an agent ever prefent 
in Hindoo mythology,) equally gigantic and 
malignant, after rolling it up like a Ictoll, 
had carried away on his Ihoulders, and buried 
deep in the abyls. 

The meaning of all this is fo obvious as to 
preclude the necefllty of infixing, in this place, 
how clearly the aflVrrion of Sir William Jones, 
as to the three firll Avatars, is demonftrated. 
I fball return, therefore, in the ntjct fe^lion, 
to the fanher condderation of that curious 
doclrine, the MctcmprychoCs, to which, pro¬ 
bably, that of the Avatars originally gave birth, 
and of the ancient inyftcries, in which its ftu- 
pendous arcana were unveiled. 


SECTION 
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Tht SuhjeB of thi Mtietspf^cbfsj md the an¬ 
cient MrsTtRiEs, refumed, — The former 

I- 

tioBrine the Source of ali the horrible Pemncei 
tohieb the Hindooi undergo in the Hope f 
regaining tbeir State of primitive PerfeBion 
and Bappinejl, — The Fait f M^an^ therefore^ 
a BoBrine necejfarilj believed in India^ — 
The Natw^e of the Deity^ and hh Attrihutei^ 
unfolded in the My/ieriei by pbyfieal Symbolic 
for l^ancet bii creative Energy by the 
Pballast or Lingam ; hij fpotlefs Purity by 
the T« Stia or tranfparent Orbs of daz^ 

zUng Brigbtntfi j ^c. Gfc. — A fiiUfubtimet 
Theology^ however^ Jbmevfbat rtfembling the 
Patriarchal^ pervaded the Afiatic IVorld^ and 
particularly fiourifised in the Sclml of the 
great Indian Vyasa. — Thefecret 

Operatiom a!^ of Nature herfelf vthen con-^ 
fdered diftinBty from the Great Firf Caufe^ 
as voell in the Juperior as the fuiterraneous 

Jnrld, 
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JVarldf tngn^id a Tart of the ancient Myfle^ 
rietj and the EfeUi of fbyfeal^ not kfi than 
moral. Goon and F^vil ^ere jucujfoely and 
powerfally dtjpiaycd. — -I'he phyf cal Synohl U~ 
lujiraj^ve of the creathe Energy^ in the End, 
produced the moji unkounded Lianthufmfi. — 
TJf fTomen of the Idol, a Sprciet of holy 
ProJIitutes, the Rejidt in India j the Bacchic 
Revth and Dehaucheritt, the Ccnfequenee in 
Greece^ a Nation tchtcb horrauiti its ^l^eoh^ 
from fefOiA through feme Medium Mtherio 
inadequately explored. — The Jeveral Stages of 
the Eleafrtian Myferies deftribed from Greek 
Writers ^be had been initiated. —*tbeir Ana~ 
logy to the Jacred FeSivai-Pompi of India, as 
painted in the Pagodas, and as at this Dey 
celebrated in various Parts of India, adduced 
as unequivocal Evidence of their having origin 
nated in the latter Country, 

F rom the collrfllvc evidence eihibitod in 
the preceding pages, the aOertion with 
which I commenced thefe particular itri^ures 
on the Mctcmprychofis, that the profefled 
defign of it was to reftore the fallen foul to 

its 
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It* prilline ftate of purity and perfed^ion, is 
proved beyond contradiction. Thus, an in- 
terelling and aftonifhmg profpeCt unfold* it- 
fclf to our view. Thctr facred writings, wc 
fee, reprefent the r^hole univerfe as an ample 
and auguft theatre for the probationaiy /xcr- 
lion of mi]Hons of beings, who. are Aippofcd 
to be fo many fpirits degraded from the high 
honours of angelic diitindion, and condemn¬ 
ed to afeend, through various gradations 
of toil and foffciing, unii) they ftali have 
reached that exalted fphere of perfection and 
bappinefs, which they enjoyed before their de¬ 
fection, Animated by the defire of obcalniiig 
that final boon, and fired by ail the gbrions 
promifes of the Vedas, the patient Hindoo 
fmiles aniidft unutterable mifery, and exults 
in every dire variety of voluntary torture. In 
the hope of expiating former crimes by ade¬ 
quate penance, and of regaining fpcodily that 
fancied Elyfium, he binds himfelf to the per¬ 
formance of vows which make human nature 
Ihwdderand human rcafon ftagger, HepafTcs 
whole weeks without the fmalieft nonrifii- 
ment, and whole years in painfui vigils. He 
wanders about naked as he came from the 
womb of his parent, and iLiffers, without re¬ 
pining, every vidStude of licat and cold, of 

driving 
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driving florin and beating rain. He (lands 
with his arms crolietl above his head, lUl the 
(incfvs fliriftkand the flrfli withers away. He 
fixes his eye upon the burning orb of the fun, 
till !u light be exiinguifhed and its moiflure 
entirely,dried It is Impofiible to read 

the following minute defeription of one of 
thefe devotees in the ael of Hationary penance^ 
as given in the SacontaU, without fhudder- 
ing. Every circumftance enumerated fills the 
mind with increafing horror, and freezes the- 
afioniflied reader to. a ftatue, alraiofi as im¬ 
moveable as the fiiffering penitent. Dufh- 
manta alksj " Where is the holy retreat of 
Maricha ?” — Matali r^plUi^ “ A little beyond 
that grove, where you fee a pious yocee, 
motionlefs as a pollard, holding his thick 
buihy hair, and fixing bh tyti 6 n tbefotar erb, 
— Mark, his body h h^tif-ce/vired with m 
white snt't edificit made of j aifed clay j fj 6 e 
fiin oj a fnake fupplks the place of his facer-, 
dotal thread, and part of it girds his bins j a 
number of inatry piantx encircle and wound 
his neck, and furrounding birds mils almofb 
* cover 

* Extry diciimftirxc cnaracriied! above ii partkuLu^ctl aod 
voA ftta by io IihJIii, Sec Voyig* tk 

tom- iv, p, iig* edit, ijt lf wlti at) ea^avijig aant^^L E 
ui % pa|Cp flaie fomc BiU toorc woodetfijj^ but wcQ-adithen- 
ticated^ reltdoiij of IndiiD moiti^aUoii. 
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■ cover hiK /houlders." S^icontali, p* B7, Bjt I 
am anticipating a fubje^ up^n ^-hich I mu A 
hcrcaiter enlarge^ virhen 1 come to compare the 
ancient Gymiiofuphift and the modem Yog«. 
But to what fource is this dcctrine of fpims 
fallen from their original rectitude, a docirine 
which not only infetfed India but all the 
Eaftern world, to be traced f One probable 
iburce of it has been already flared to have 
originated in the anxiety of the ancient phi- 
tofophers, to jufttfy the divine attributes, and 
vindicate tlie ways of God to man i but the 
more probable fource I'eems to have been fome 
obfeure and corrupted tradition of the JaiUn 
en^eh, handed down through fucceflivc gene¬ 
rations from the great progenitor of the hu¬ 
man race, and his immediate defcendaiits, 
with whom cclcUial fpirits are reprefented as 
frequently conveifing, and to whom they 
might, as a friendly warning, have imparted 
the intelligence. If this mode of accounting 
^for the origin of fo lingu'ar a doctrine fliould 
appear unfatisfa^oj-y, much more fo mnfl 
evciy other prove; for, after all, one indubi¬ 
table fadl mull ftill be admitted in this kind 
of difeuffion, viz. that what belongs to 
or future feenes of exiftence can only be 

known 
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known to mankind through the medium of 

HEVELaTlON. 

No precepts fo fcvere as thcfc were indeed 
taught by the divines and philofophcrs of 
Egypt and Greece. Neither in the myftic cells 
of the former, nor in the Eleufitiian fanfluanes 
of the latter, was the dodtrinc of the Mrtem- 
pfydtolis carried to fuch an extreme point of 
fpeculative inveftigation as In the facred ca¬ 
verns of India j but that the precepts taught, 
and the rites celebrated) in both countries, 
were In a ft iking degree fimilar, will be more 
clearly manilefted by the fucceeding enumera^ 
tion of particular parallel circumftanges that 
diftlnguidled them. Immerfed in the errors 
of polythelfm as was the great body of the 
Egyptian nation, it has yet been ingonteftably 
proved,* by the immortal Cud worth, that the 
hierophant, or arch-prieft, in the fecret rites 
of their religion, taught the doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead} bi|t this noble fenti- 
ment, though they had the ptagnanlfftity to 
conceive, they wanted the gfneri^iy to impart 
to the deluded populace; for, it was thought 
dangerous, both to the church and the ftate, 
to ftiake the foundations of the reigning fu- 

VoL. 11 . T per ftl tion. 
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perlhtion. But, to ihofe fpeculative and phU 
Jofophic minds, tfiat poITefled fufficient firm- 
nefi to bear the communication of fo lofty 
and important a truth, the whole fcene of 
vulgar dclufion was laid bare, and the myftic 
veil, that obfcured the Great Firft Ciufe” 
from the view of his creatures, was rent 
aiunden while the w’erc taught, that 

Jupiter, Vulcan, Mercury, and the reft of 
the deities, who were the objedt of popular 
devotion, were nothing more than departed 
human beings, dciHed by grateful pollcrity 
for the virtues they had praftifed during life 
and the benefits they had conferred upon 
manldnd. 

Mr, Haftings, one of the moft early and 
liberal patrons of Sanfereet literature in In¬ 
dia, in a letter to Nathaniel Smith, Efq, one 
of its moH zealous encouragers m England, 
has remarked how accurately many of the 
leading principles of the pore unadulterated 
dodirines of Brahma correfpond with thofe 
of the Chriftian fyftem.* In the Gceta* in¬ 
deed, fome paflages, furprifitigly conlbnant, 
occur, concerning the fublitne nature and at¬ 
tributes 

• S« Mf. Haftiug,*, raowijBeiMlatQTyOetter to N. Smith, Efo. 
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tributes of God as well as conceming the 
properties and fundions of the fout. Thus, 
where the Deity, in the form of CreeOina, 
ad*lrcir« Afjuti; 1 am the Creator of all 

things, and all things proceed from me.” V I 
am the. beginning, the middle, ^nd the end, 
of all things: I am time j 1 am all-grafping 
death, and I am the refurredion j I am the 
myftlc 6gure OM .1 I am generaTion and diflb- 
lutionl” Aijun, in pious eeftafy, exclaims: 
«i RevereiKcI reverence 1 be unto thee a thou- 
Xand times re{>eated I Again and again re¬ 
verence ! O thou, who art all in all I infinite 
in thy power and thy glory 1 Thou art the 
Father of alt things animate and inanimate 1 
there is none like unto thee I" P, 95, And 
again, where Crcelhna deferibes the nature of 
the foul:—-*^The foul is not a thing of 
which a man may fay it hath betn, it is about 
to be, or IS to be hereafter j for, it it a thing 
without birth, it is incorruptible, eternal. In* 
cxhanfiiblel the weapon divideth it not, the 
fire burned! it not, the water corrupieth it 
not, the wind drieth it not away; ror, it b 
indivifibk, inconfumable, unalterable V P. 

Sir William Jones has been at the pains of 
tranflatuig four Aanxas of the Bhagavat, 
whkh^ he fays, are fcrupulouily literal, and 

T 2 which 
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which I ftiall take the liberty of tranfcrlbin^, 
lince they afibid not only a ftriking proof of 
the fublitne notions which the Hindoos enter¬ 
tain concerning the Deity^ hut exhibit a curi¬ 
ous fpecitnen of the (lyle in which their facred 
hooks are written. The words, he ohferves, 
are believed by the Hindoos to have been 
pronounced to Brahma by the Supreme Being 
blmlelf. 

** Even I was even at the firft, not any 
other things that which exifts, nnperceived, 
fupremc; afterwards, I am that whtch is, 
and he who must aeMAtN am 1 . 

** Except the first cause, whatever may 
appear or may not appear in the mind, know 
that to be the mind's may a, (or as 

light, as darknefs. 

** As the great elements are in Various beings, 
entering yet not entering j (that is, pervading, 
not deftroyingj) thus am J in them, yet not 
in-them. 

Even thus far may inquiry be made by 
him, who feeks to know the principle of mind, 
in union and reparation, which mutl be everv 

WHERE AtWAYS,'* 

Wild and obfeure, Sir William obfervas, as 
thefe ancient verles mud appear in a naked 
verbal tr an flatten, it will be thought, by manyj 

that 
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that the poetry of Greece and Italy afibrds.iio 
conceptions more awfully magnlQcent.* The 
firft ftanz4 brings irre&Aably to our recoUec- 
tion that fubtime verie of the Apocalyplei 
I am Alpha and Omega, the Beginning 
and the Ending, faith the Lord} which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Al¬ 
mighty." 1 earneAly intreat the candid 
reader to take notice, that v/hen, in vanous 
parts of this treadfe, 1 have fpoken of the pure 
and fublimc theology of Brahma, [ have con- 
Aantiy alluded to thefe and fimilar original 
palfages in their moA facred bcx>ks, and not 
to thofe wild fehemes of theology, engrafted 
upon it by commenting Brahmins, nor the 
complex and degrading fyAem of devotion at 
prefent prevailing in HlndoAan. AAonidicd 
at the ftriking fimllarlty that fubfiAs between 
the religious principles of the Hindoos and 
thole of the ChriAian faith, the learned Hyde*!* 
boldly pronounced, that Brahma muA have 
been the patriarch Abraham. PoAellus,^ 
however, had long before allerted the fame 
thing, with this additional clrcumAance^ that 
the tribe of Brahmins were the delcendants of 

T 3 that 
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that patriarth by his wife Keturah, and were 
ib called, qu<^ Abrehmanti, He might, by 
parity of reaibnlng, have derived the name of 
the fccond great Indian, or Kactrt, tribe from 
Keturah, from which it is not very difllmilar j 
but, in this cafe, unfortunately the fam^argu- 
tnent would hold good as that before-urged 
mgainft the probability that Zaroafter was of 
J udaic extradion ; the total filence of the Ve-. 
das in regard to ctrcumcilion. The Arabs, 
who are defeended from Abraham by Ilhinael, 
and are likewife jealous of the invaded honours . 
of the great patriarch their progenitor, contend 
that Brahma and Abraham arc the fame, and 
Herbebt* informs us^ that a Brahmin, 
named Behergir, converted to Mahommediftn, 
communicated to thofe Arabs the book called 
L'^Ambcrtkend, which lie calls, Livre qui 
contient tons les Dogmes de La Religion dcs 
Indtens, but of which book J have not been 
able to gain any tidings, and the dcfcription 
feerns alone applicable^to the Vcdas> A very 
intcrelting, and, if true, a very important, 

piece 


• See Herbdoft Onent. titkdcf the vtitlc B^hirgir^ iq 

»hlch a jnidafce of tiili grcjt Ihould be iince 
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piece of hiiloflcal information^ is related in 
the Account of the Eaft-Indics," by Mr. 
Hamilton, Gnge it appears to account for a 
very large portion of thofe tendifperfed tribesi 
whole place of refidcncc, ever ftnee the period 
of tl^eir captivity, has fo long been the oi^ed 
of curious invefligation among the learned. 
A colony of Jews, to the amount of no Icfe 
than eighty thoufand families, is aflerted by 
that author, on the authority of the Dutch 
records at Cranganore, on the coaA of Mala¬ 
bar, to have anciently flourifhed, in the king¬ 
dom of Cochin, under elders and judges of 
their own elefllon. Their traditional hiftory, 
which they anxioufly preferve on copper-plates, 
deeply engraved In Hebrew characters, dc- 
pofitcd in the fanftuary of the fynagogue, re¬ 
lates, that their anceftors came tluther before 
the downfai of the Babylonian Empire j and 
that hiftory defeends, in a regular feries of 
events, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
the prefent time. It announces them to be of 
the tribe of Manaftes, and dsfcribes their tedi¬ 
ous journey of three years from Babylon to 
the coaft of Malabar, the various fufferings 
which this miferable and exited race, amount¬ 
ing to twenty thoufand families, endured in 
their progrefs thither, the hofpitable reception 
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they met with from the narives, their thriving 
commerce* their incrcafing population, the pe¬ 
riod of their higheft power and aggrandizatbn, 
and that of their gradual decline* down to 
their preient number, of about four thoufand 
fatnilics only. A fimilar colony, if w* may 
believe the Jefuits, effablifhed themlclves in 
China. 

Although I thought it incumbent upon me 
to mention thefc drcLimftancefi, yet J am can-- 
tious of urging any argument that may feem 
to arift from this evidence of the ancient \n- 
tcrcouifc which the Indians enjoyed with the 
chofen people of God, for, polytheifm has 
ever flourilhed with more vigour in the Pe- 
ninfula than on the continent of India. From 
this fource, then, I dare not alTcrl, that the 
Hindoos derived thetr purer theological tenets* 
iince thofc tenets appear to me to be of Tmie- 
rior antiquity. Jt is only from No.^h himfelf. 
their famed Menu* the great ijifpircd prophet 
of the ante-diluvian race of mortals, and the 
auguft father of the prefent* or elfc from one 
or other of the fons ot the righteous Shem, 
who might make this happy region their early 
abode* that this unfathomable antiquity O'f the 
Biahtnin feriptures allows me to derive the 
grand of ihcir aim/i Cbrijlian Ahto^ 
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logvj that augttft fabric, of which we obfcrvc 
the UNITY OP God forms the central pillar. 
This fublime doctrine OF an invisible, eter¬ 
nal, AND SELF-EXJSTENT, GOD, WHOM ALL 
SYMBOLICAL REPRESENT AT ION MUST DE- 

CftAnE, has ever been upheld by thofe among 
them who have dared to divulge a dogma kept 
profoundly fccrct from the vulgar, whofe fen- 
fiial conceptions, they imagined, were only to 
be actuated upon, and whole Aubborn minds 
were only to be kept in facred fobjeffion to an 
arbitrary prieAhood, by eatemal objciAs, and 
who, confequently, were permitted to plunge 
by degrees into the loweA abyfa of grofs and 
multifarious idolatry. They were firft fuffer- 
cd to adore the attributes of God under re- 
prefentative figures, decorated with emblema¬ 
tical ornaments; they were next allowed to 
pay divine honours to rajahs, in whom the 
Deity had condelcended to become incarnate, 
and who were, therefore, fuppofed to be in- 
veAed with a portion of his divinity ; for, the 
doffrine of the Avatars, or defeents of Deity 
in the form of man, undoubtedly, contributed 
to keep alive, if it did not originally give birth 
CO, the belief of the Metempfyehofis, as well 
as to cherifh the errors of idoUworAilp in 
India. The fymbol in time came to be adored 

inAead 
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of the OrJ^nal, the raj4h was honour¬ 
ed in the place of his Creator, The more art¬ 
ful and luxurious Brahmin, who, under the 
garb of auflenty and fanclity, fattened upon 
the fpode of fuperftition. beheld and exulted 
in the fuccefs of his prqjc« 5 t} he crowded the 
fculptured wall of the facred cavern with fyiu- 
boHcal figures and ftatucs of deified rajahs i he 
bade the people approach them with holy re- 
TTCrcnce, and he cxdicd their wonder and rc- 
fpedf by recounting to them the heroic feats 
they had performed during the period of their 
fqjouming with mortals. But this alone was 
noi fofficienti terror has a more lifting inllu- 
ence than admintion upon the liuman mind. 
With the fytnbolic figures of rhe mercy and 
goodnefs of God were blended ihofc of his 
juAIte and his wrath. As tlic former were 
fculptured with fmiling afpe£ls» and were de¬ 
corated with the enfigns of peace and protec¬ 
tion, fo were the latter pourtrayed with horri¬ 
ble diftorted vifages, and arrayed with every 
dreadful fymbol that could alarm and terrify 
the beholder. Thefc figures, converted into 
dsmons, under the notion of being the aven¬ 
ging minifters of omnipotent jultice, were moft 
to the purpofc of the prieft. He recited their 
number, he magnified their enormous power^ 

and 
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and he awakened the agonizing terrors of hU 
audience by impreifing them with ideas of 
their constant and immediate interference in 
human aUairs. To the gazing and infatuated 
multitude, who thronged the porches and the 
bod^'of the augud temple, he exclaimed: 
Beholo your coD .l and the imagination was 
acted upon m the fame mamicr as at this mo¬ 
ment, in the modern pagodas, by deferiptive 
paintings, by expreflive fymbols, and myite- 
rious ceremonies and exhibitions. But, in 
every fuccellive age of the Indian empire, from 
its foundation to the prefent time, there have 
not been wanting Brahmins who fpurned at 
the intcrcftcd praflices of their brethren, and 
who oppcjfed, as far as they dared, the prevatU 
ing torrent of idolatry that fo widely overfpFaad 
the land. AmongThefe, the great Vyaka, the 
Plato of India, holds the molt dilflnguidicd 
rank i for, his defign in writing the Gceta, as 
Mr. Wilkins has told us in his elegant pre¬ 
face, fwms to have been, *' to undermine cer¬ 
tain tenets inculcatetl in the Vedas, by fctting 
Dp the doArine of the Unity of the Godhead 
In oppofition to idolatrous facnGces and the 
worlhlp of images 9 for, although the author 
dared not make a direct attack, either upon 
the prevailing prejudices of the people or the 
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divine authority of ihofe ancient icripturea, 
yet, by offering eternal faappinefs to fuch as 
worfhip Brahm£, the Almighty, whlllf he 
declares the rewaid of fuch as follow other 
gods fhould be but a temporary reward in 
an inferior Jieaven, for a period mcafui^ by 
the eatent of their virtues, his intention, 
doubtlefs, was to bring about the downfal of 
polytheifm.* 

Similar to this conduct was that of the 
hierophant in the myftjc cells of Egypt. The 
immortal Cudworth "h has indeed ably vin* 
dicated the Egyptian priefts from the charge 
of atbeifm; but ftill the people were kept in 
profound ignorance of that great truth, the 
Unity of Goj>, which was thought dan¬ 
gerous to reveal, left a contempt of the efta- 
blilhed fyftcm and the downfal of the po¬ 
pular fuperftitlon IhouM be die fatal coiife- 
quence. They permitted therefore the mul¬ 
titude to remain plunged as they were in the 
depth of agrofs and complicated idolatry; but, 
for thofe pbilofophic few who could bear the 
light of truth, without being confounded, by 
the blaze, they removed the mylferiotjs veil, 

and 
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and difpla^ed to them the Deity m the radiant 
glory of his unitit. From the vulgar eye, 
however, thefe do^rines were kept inviolably 
facred, and wrapt in ihc veil of impenetrable 
myllery. They were denominated MYSTaitiES, 
as w;]] becaule the initiated were enjoined to 
keep the doflrines inculcated and the rites 
pra6lired in the ftcret cell facred from the 
profane as becaufc the former were conlfantly 
taught and the latter celebrated a vxrtu xm 
in the bofbm of darknefs and in the 
dead filence of the night. This profound 
darknefs, this midnight filence, they imagined, 
threw a kind of facred horror over their lites, 
and the priefts, both of Egypt and Athens, 
thought thefe a feeurer defence againl^ intni* 
Aon than either the Itxret depths of thole 
fubterraneous caverns in which they were oii* 
ginally celebrated, or the lofty walls that, in 
fucceeding ages, encircled the fuperb temple of 
Ceres at Eleuhs. In the cxtenAve review 
which Warburton has taken of this fubjed, 
after mentioning the divifion of the ElcuUntan 
myfteries into the greater and the less, after 
fiacing that in the less was inculcated the 
general belief of a Providence and of a future 
ftate, and that they were only preparatory to 
the GREATER, that celebrated Invcftigator of 
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tbofe myftenes thus procccfJs: ** But theie 
was one iiifuperabie obftack m naganifm to a 
Jife of purity and hollncfs, which was the 
vicious examptcs of their goils. EgHt hsmua- 
do, boc mrt Jacfrem? was the abfoivmg for-f 
mularyj whenever a man had determine(i to 
give a Joofe to his irregular appetites. There 
W 3 S a neceflity therefore of remedying this 
evil, which could only be done by ftrlking at 
the root of jt j fo that, fuch of the initiated 
as were judged capable were made acquainted 
with the whole dtiuHon. The myftagogue 
taught them, that Jupiter, Mercury, Ven<ie, 
Mars, and the whole rabble of licentious dei¬ 
ties, were indeed only dead mortals, liib- 
jc^ in life to the fame pallians and vices with 
themfclvcs} but, having been, in feveral in- 
ftances, benefa^ors to mankind, fateful 
poflerity had delhed them r and, with their 
virtues, had indifcrectly canonized their vices. 
The fabulous gods being thus routed, the 
sffFRRME Cause of all things, of courfe, 
took their place: him they were taught to 
conhder as the Creator of the univerfe, wins 
pervaded alt things by hU virtue, and govern¬ 
ed all things by his providence. From this 
time, the iiutiated had the title of 
or, om that ftts tblnis at they mrt, lEtthut dif~ 
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gmfe^ whereas before lie was called 
which has a contrary flgnlfication."* The 
reader will rccoliefl, that there has been 
dclcribcd, in the cavern of Elephanta, an in¬ 
terior rccefst or iacelkim, which, while the 
exterior tempie was crov-ded with mychologic 
fcalptares, poltefTcd no ornament whatlbeveCj 
except one folltary hut degrading etnhiem of 
the great Creator, However degrading the 
fymboh it was certainly intended to fhadow 
out the ONE SUPREME Deity and Father op 
ALL. The exterior tempie was, therefore, 
allotted for the performance of the blind and 
proftrate devotions of the multitude; and at 
the fame time, it muft Sje owned, that many 
of tht divinities, whofe images are graven on 
thofe walls, were as remarkable for Ucentiour. 
nefs, in the mythoiogTc hiltories of the Hin¬ 
doos, as ever were thofe of the Egyptians and 
Greeks in their fabulous annals. The exter¬ 
nal temple was alfo appropriated, like the 
body of the myftic temples of Egypt, to the 
initiation of the younger Brahmins into the 
Icfler myfteries of the Hindoo religion and 
fcicnces, as well as to the celebration of the 
fplendid rites of the former and the difpky 
of the wonderful arcana of the latter. The 
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cider and more experienced votaries^ the Imitan 
were admitted into the interna! fanc- 
tnary, and all the errors of vulgar polytheifai, 
as in the greater myrtciies of Egypt and Eleu- 
fis, were. laid bare to their view. The Dei tv 
broke forth in all the majelfy of dnitv upon 
them, and the rinng Suk of Truth diiTipated 
the clouds of deception and allegory. 

However defciSive and inconcluhvc may be 
thought the arguments brought by Warbur- 
ton in fupport of the general hypothens, 
which he laboured to cilablilh In the Dtvlnc 
Legation, and however particularly erroneous 
and fanciful may appear his ftnflures upon 
the fixth iEneid of Vhgih^ in clucIdatioD of 
the Elcuhnlan myl^eries, yet, it mulk be own¬ 
ed, til at he has difplayed in that work a pro¬ 
fundity of learning, and a fplcndour of genius, 
that fcarcely ever before concentrated their 
rays to illumine one publication. Proud to 
follow- fo exalted a guide, upon ground not 
altogether treacherous, f {hall now proceed to 
(late fome farther particulars, which he has 
enumerated in relation to the prefent fubjeft, 
and examine how far they may be compatible 
^ with 

• See n much inure Judkioae aUOuut of that jFticifJ bjf Dti 
Hprrtlt m the PhiioTuph. TfAnfift Etlicbtifgh, vol. if* pirtWi 
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with the xellgioua rites and Iclettces of India.' 
In the fcrft place, in confircnaclon of what has 
been juft now advanced, may be urged a paf- 
fagc. quoted by the biftiop from Clemens, that, 
with the principles of theology taught in the 
n; . iterics, were aftually blended iholc that 
rdatc^to natural hiHory and philofopby \ ftnee 
that, author cxprelsly lays, that the do^rines, 
delivered in the greater my Series, treated con¬ 
cerning the univerfe, adding. ** Here ends all 
inUruftion; things are feen as they are ; and 
nature, and the things of nature, are given to 
be comprehended," The various mathematical 
fymbols, and other philofophlcal apparatus, 
that ornamented the Mlthratie caves of the 
Brahmins, added to what we have already 
Hated concerning their extenfive aftronomical 
inveftigations, and the doctrines relative to 
the mundane fyftcm, which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus affirms they imparted to the Perfian 
'legillator, will be contidered, 1 prefume, as 
one IfroTig proof of this aftertlou. But a ftill 
more dccifivc proof feems to arife frem an¬ 
other palfage, cited from Themiftius, which 
deferibes the entrance of the initiated ** into 
a r^lon all over illuminated, and fhinlng 
with a divine fplendour,” where the Autowto* 
or felf-confplcuous image, the tityHic 
Yot. U. U embiem 
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emblem of the great vivifying principle of na¬ 
ture, diffttfed around an inconceivable fpleti- 
dour. In the fecond place, and what is more 
KOiarkably to our prelent purpofcj may be 
adduced the atteftation inlertcd from Proclus i 
that, in the celebration of the myftcries, the 
initiated met many things, of multiform iliipcs 
and fpecies, that prefigured the firft genira- 
TiON of the gods. The principal %mbol al¬ 
luded to in this place will be obvious to the 
reader, fince ^ tie gedt are unquejfiionahly 
meant the firll race of deified mortals. The 
Sun, however, and elementary Fire are em¬ 
blems of the Deity, fo frequently mentioned 
in ancient Sanfcrcet writings, and withal em¬ 
blems fo much more noble than that in queli 
tion, that I cannot avoid retaining my 
opinion on the fubjeetj that they were the 
moft early fymbols of Deity exhibited in thefe 
fecefles. and that the one mtimated is only a 
bafe fubftitution, derived from the degenerate 
devotion eftablithed in Egypt by Ham. In¬ 
deed, the pafiage cited before feeins incontefla- 
bly to prove this point. To this may be added 
another, quoted from the Icholiaft, in thr 
Oracles of 2 ^oroafier, in which it is declared, 
that he, who is fully initiated, beholds to, Bum. 
or the oivtNB jlichts. And furely tbh 
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REFULG«MT ORB OF BAY, furcly that FIRB, 

which the Hermetic philolophers, in their en-> 
thultaftlc Arain, denominate the radiant child 
c/ the fun^ are far more exprelhvet as they 
4 oubtte& are more decentj emblems of the 
great generative and invigorating faculty of 
nature chan that wrctcltcd device of a de« 
praved niindi We have, however, feen th 9 
application of this fymbol in the rites of ^ 
and, if Tertullian may be credited, the very 
fame Indecent emblem was adored at Ekuhs, 
and excited both the pointed ridicule and 
vehement reproaches of the fathers of the 
church. In faft, there ^an be but little 
doubt, and therefore it ought candidly to be 
albwed,' that, originally, the pagan world, 
under the mafculine Tymbol, worlhipped, or 
pretended to worfliip, as the Hindoos at this 
day avow, the firft creative energy, and, inv* 
der the feminine fymbol, (for both fymbols 
were adored in that prodituted fyitem of te-r 
llgioo,) was typified Ceres, the earth, the 
Dea Multiniamma, the prolific parent of all 
things. Thofe, however, who thus cmblo. 
matically rcprelentcd the all-bounteous mo¬ 
ther, the goddels of fcrdlity. the beftower of 
fruits and grain, ought to have learned better, 
from 3 particular circnmlbnce in the fabulous 
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hlflory of Ceres; for, when^ in gratitude to 
the father of Triptolemus, ftie undenookthe 
education of that youth, to haffcn his matu¬ 
rity* flic fed him in the day-time with divine 
milk, and by night the covered him all over 
with GENIAL FIRE. But a little refleftion will 
fbon convince us, that, as pcrlbns of either 
fex were promifeuoufly allowed to be initiated, 
wheil the original phyfica! caufe by degrees 
came to be forgotten, what a general djflipa- 
tion, what a boundlefs immoralby, would be 
promoted by fo fcandalous an exhibition I The 
feafon of noflumal gloom, in which thofe 
inyftcrics were performed, and the inviolable 
fccrecy which accompanied the celebration of 
them, added to the inviting (blitude of the 
feene, confpired at once to break down all the 
barriers of modefly, to overturn all the for¬ 
titude of manly virtue, and to rend the veil 
of modefty from the blufhing face of virgin 
innocence. At length, licentious paflion 
trampled upon, the mofl facred obftaclcs 
which law and religion united to raife againfl 
it. The Bacchanal, frantic with midnight 
intemperance, polluted the fecret fatifluary, 
and Proftitutioti fat thronid upon the very 
altars of the gods. It is not my intention 
to ftain thefe pages with a repetition of the 
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enortnous and aggravated impieties committed 
during the celebration of the myt^eries of 
Eacchus at Rome^ and fo circumftantiany re* 
corded by the hlftorian Livy,^ nor the molti- 
form impurities fuppofed to have been perpe¬ 
trated in. thofe of the Boxa Dea^ but the 
oblcene abominations connived at m India, 
and even promoted by the more corrupt Brah¬ 
mins, (I mean with rcrpeil to that ill-fated 
and prodituted race, denominated the womex 
Of THE IDOL,) arc too clofeiy connedled with 
the prelent unpleafing fubjt^ to be pallM 
over in total lilence. What 1 fliall offer, on 
this curious fubjeft, will be taken from two 
authentic books, written at very different pe¬ 
riods, and therefore fully dectfive as to the 
general prevalence of the Inffitution from age 
. to age; the Ancietines Relations, and Les 
Voyages dc M. Tavernier: the former written 
in the 9th, the latter in the Jytb, century. 
Incited unquedionably by the hieroglyphic 
emblem of vice, fo coafplcuoufly elevated and 
fo ftrikingly painted in the temples of Maha- 
2)EO, the priefts of that deity induffrioufly 
fdeded the mod beautiful females that could 
be found, and, in their tendered years, with 
great pomp and folemnity, confecrated them 
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(as it is impiouily called) to the fervice of the 
pltfiding divinity of the pagoda. They were 
trained op in every art to delude and to de¬ 
light j and, to the fafeination of external 
beauty, their artful betrayers added the attrac¬ 
tions arifing from mental accompltfhments. 
Thus was an invariable rule of the Hindoos, 
fBat have n& ceneern with /iferature, dif- 

penfed with upon tliis infamous occafion. 
The moment thefc haplefs vi^tinis reached 
maturity, they fell viflims to the lull of the 
Brahmins. They were early taught to prac- 
tife the moA alluring blandifhments, to roll 
the expreffive eye of wanton plcafure, and to 
invite to criminal indulgence by ftealing upon 
the beholder the tender took of voluptuous 
Janguilhing. They were inftrudted to mould 
their elegant and airy forms into the mofi, 
enticing attitudes and the molt lafcivious 
geftures, while the rapid and graceful mo¬ 
tion of their feet, adorned with golden bells 
and glittering with jewels, kept unifon with 
the cxquiflie melody of their voices. Every 
pagoda has a band of rhefe young fyrens, 
whofe bufinefs, on great feflivals, is to dance 
in public before the idol, to ling hymns In his 
honour, and in private to enrich the treafury 
of that pagoda with the wages of proftituiion. 

Thefe 
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Thefe women arc not* however, regarded m • 
diftionourable tight j they are cotifidercd a® 
'Wedded to tbs idoft and they partake of the 
veneration paid to him. They are forblddca 
ever to defert the pagoda where they are 
educated, and arc never permitted to marry^ 
but the offspring, if any, of their crimmtd 
embraces, are contidered a® facred to the idole 
the boys are taught to play on the facred in- 
iVruments u fed at the feftivals, and the daughr 
ters are devoted to the abandoned occupations 
of their mothers'. The reader lias, doubtlefs, 
heard and read frequently of the d^cneracy 
and venality of pajests, and wc know, from 
Herodotus, what fcandalous proftitutions were 
anciently fufftrsd* in honour of Mylilta \ but 
a fyffem of corruption, fo lyffematical, fb de¬ 
liberate, and fo nefarious, and that profeflcdly 
carried on in the name and for the advantage 
of religion, Hands perhaps unrivalled in the 
hiffory of the world and the annals of infamy. 
It was by degrees chat the Eleufiniait worlhip 
arrived at the point of enormity above-recited, 
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atn 3 the obiceniticst finally prevalenti were 
equaKy regretted anti difclaimed by the tnfti- 
tutors j but, in India, we Jec an avowed plan 
of (hatnelera (ec!u< 5 ^ioii and debauchery j the 
prieft hintfelf converted into a bale procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brothel.. Tlie 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whofe journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
lifhed by M. Renaudot, and from which ac¬ 
count this description is partly taken, con¬ 
cludes the article by a Solemn thanksgiving to 
the Almighty, that ie and its nation were de¬ 
livered from the errors of infidelity, antj were 
unSlained by the cuonnities of fo critnina) a 
devotion !• 

Nothing can be conceived more foltmn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
mysteries, as deferibed by Apoleius and Dion 
ChryfoSlome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony: nothing mote tremendous 
and appalling than the fcencry exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirant. After enter¬ 
ing the grand vcOibule of the myStic Shrine, 
he was Jed by the hierophant, amidft fur¬ 
founding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 

' through 
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through all thofe extended aiiss, winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta^ mentioned above 
as etjoaJly belmiging to the myftk temples of 
Egypt* Eleulis, and India. 1 have alter ted 
before^ that the Meietnpfychorii was one of 
the leading principiu taught in thok temples* 
and this tirft Itage was intended to reprefent 
the toUfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation; or* in the words of an ancient wri- ‘ 
ter qtiotcti by Warburton from Stob^iis: ** It 
was a rode and fearful march through night 
and datknefs.”* Prefently the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet* die whole temple 
trembled, and Grange and dreadful voices were 
beard through the mldniglit fiience. To thefe 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes, 
rclembling thunder i while qukk and vivid 
ildhes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
dirplaying to his view many ghalf !y fights and 
hideous fpeftres, emblematical of the various 
vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calamities, in¬ 
cident in that ilate of terreflrlal bondage from 
which his ftruggling foul vvas now going to 
emerge* as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future Autc. Ac 
this period, all the pageants of. vulgar idolatry* 

all 
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all the train of gods, rupernal and infernat, 
paOed in awful fucceffion before him, and a 
hymn, called the ^Jdob^ recounting 

the genealogy and fundlions of each, was 
fung: afterwards, the whole fabulous detail 
was folemnly rteanted by the myllagogue j a 
divine hymn in honour of eterhai. ajid 
immutable truth was chanted, and the 
profoundcr niyfterics com mcnced. “ And now 
arrived on the verge of dfaib and 
every thing wears a dreadful afpefti it is all 
horror, trembling, and aftonithment." An icy 
^hilJincls feiEes his limbs ^ a copious dew, 
like the damp of real death, bathes his tem¬ 
ples j he flaggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail J when the fccne is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplcndidly- 
ilfumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
" miraculous and divine light dilclofes itfelf: 
and fliining plains and flt>wery meadows open 
on ail hands before him.' cott^tuunt 

Wtfr//x, fays Apuleius,^^ et cakato Proferpinct ii~ 
ptr ^iStus T£nti£mi \ wi&i 

fntdt9 '<jtdt soL£M Candida corufeantem luminc: — 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after 
having trod the gloomy threfoold of Profer- 

pine, 

• Apolcu MetwDOTjbofo. lib. a. y,l Edit dovBGj&i, 

id optim« «Ution« adUD, 5«ieutto i ?«! 
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pine, I pafled rapidly tlirougli all tlic furround¬ 
ing elements j and, at deep midnight, beheld 
the fun Ihining in meridian Iplendoor. The 
clouds of mental error and the fhades of real 
darknefs being now alike dltlii^ted, both the 
foul ar*d the body of the initiated eaperienced 
a delightful viciCltudc i and, while the latter, 
purified with lufi rations, bounded in a blase 
of glory, the former dlflblvcd in a tide ot 
overwhelming tranfport* Thofc few authors 
of the ancient woild, who have written on 
this fubjeCl, and who have dared to unfold 
to jwfierity the awful and deep fccreta into 
which they were initlatetl. f{>eak of them cx- 
aftly as the Brahmins do of the divine rap¬ 
tures of in the Deity, or the modern 

fc^l of Swedenborgh of thole of their ima¬ 
gined Elyfiuai. At chat period of virtuous 
and triumphant exultation, accoiding to the 
divine Plato, (the Vyasa of Greece.) " they 
faw cclcllial beauty in all the dazsltng radi¬ 
ance of Us perfection, when, johiing with the 


glorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
or and weie 

initiated into the mo& blcHcd of all myUe* 
fics."* 


I Jliall 


• iLaXbf J* T*n » Jiw PLttaw Piund. p. 13B4 
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*nd the obfccnities, finally prevalent, were 
equally regretted and dlfclalmed by the inftl- 
tutors i but, iti India, wc fce an avowed plan 
of Ihamelefs feduftion and debauchery j the 
prIeA idjnleif converted into a bafe procurer, 
and the pagoda into a public brotheL. The 
devout Mahomedan traveller, whofe journey 
to India, in the ninth century, has been pub- 
lifhed by M. Renaudot, and from which ac¬ 
count this delcription is partly taken, con¬ 
cludes the article by a folemn thankfgiving to 
the Almighty, that and iii nation were de¬ 
livered from the errors of infideJity, and were 
ttnftained by the enormities of fo criminal a 
devotion !♦ 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn 
than the rites of initiation into the greater 
myderies, as deferibed by Apulcius and Dion 
Chryfoftome, whey had both gone through the 
awful ceremony; nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the fcencry exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirent. After enter¬ 
ing the grand vcftibule of the myftic fhrine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidft fur- 
Totinding darknefs and Incumbent horrors, 

through 

• See AnclennB H^laduit, p. BD, gtid Voyi^e dc Tawokr, 
chap. w. liegixutfnj at * Ceuc pigode eA remplie dc qu»- 
dc nudicn/ 
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through all thole eyttriiled alles, winding 
avenues^ and gloomy adyta, mentioned above 
as et|oal{y belonging to tlic mythc temples of 
Egypt, Eleulis, and India. 1 have aflerted 
before^ tltat the Melcmprychofis was one of 
the laadtng priHapia taught In tliofe temples, 
and this lirtl was intended to reprefent 

the totlCbme wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and ertor before 
Initiation j or, in the words of an ancient wri- * 
ter quoted by Warburton trom Stobxiis: “ It 
was a rude and fearful march through night 
and darknefs."* Prefcntly the ground began 
to rock beneath his feet, the whole temple 
trembled, and If range and dreadful voices were 
heard through the midnight filctice. To thefe 
fucceeded other louder and more terrific noifes. 
refembling thunder; while quick and vivid 
flaflies of lightning darted through the cavern, 
difplaying to his view many ghaltly fights and 
hideous fpe^res, emblematical of the various 
vices, difeafes, infirmities, and calamities, in¬ 
cident in that llate of terrclf rial bondage from 
which his ftruggling foul vras now going to 
emerge, as well as of the horrors and penal 
torments of the guilty in a future itjtc. At 
this period, all the pageants of. vulgar idolatry, 

all 
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all th< train of gods, fupernal and infernal, 
paffed in awful fucceffion before him, and a 
hyrnn, called the ^heologf ef recoimilng 
the genealogy and fun^ftions of each, was 
fung: afterwards, the whole fabnloas detail 
was folcmnly recanted by the myllagogue j a 
divine hymn in honour of eternal and 
IMM ITT able truth was chanted, and the 
profoundermyHerics commenced. *' And now 
arrived on the verge of dfutb and initiati&M, 
every thing wears a dreadful afpedt j it is all 
horror, tremblmg, and artonifhment." An icy 
chillinefs ielzei his limbs | a copious dew, 
liLe the damp of real death, bathes his teiti” 
pies ; he flaggers, and his faculties begin to 
fail; when the feene is of a fudden changed, 
and the doors of the interior and fplendidly- 
illumined temple are thrown wide open. A 
** miraculous and divine light difclofes itfelf: 
and fhining plains and flowery meadows open 
on all hands before him.'^ Jicctjji 
meriis, fays Apuleius,* et cakato Proferptna //- 
mine^ per mma ve£Jm element a remtavii noBe 
mtdto *oidi solem cnnMde corujenntem iumiftei “* 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after 
having trod the gloomy thrcfhold of Profer- 

pine, 

• Apnleii Mfltanwrphofi*, Gb. u. *,l EJit. Mviffimj. 
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pme, I paffcd rapidly ilirough all the furroutid- 
ing elements} and, at deep midnighr, beheld 
the fun thining in meridian fplendotir* The 
clouds of mental error and the fliadca of real 
darknefs being now alike difilpated, both the 
Ibol aT*d the body of the initiated experienced 
a delightful viciffitode i and, while the latter, 
puiificd with kiftratbns, bounded iu a blaze 
of glory, the former diOblved in a tide of 
overwhelming tranfport* Thole few authors 
of the ancient world, who have written on 
this fubjei^, and who have dared to unfold 
to poftcrity the awful and deep fecrets into 
which they were initiated, fficak of them ex- 
aflly as the Brahmins do of the divine rap¬ 
tures of ahjerpHcn In the Deity, or the modern 
fed of Swedenborgh of thofe of their ima¬ 
gined Elylium. At that period of virtuous 
and triumphant exultuticHi, according to the 
divine Plato, (the Vyasa of Greece,} *' they 
faw ccIcftUl beauty In all the dazzling radi¬ 
ance of its perh^ion, when, joining with the 
glorified chorus, they were admitted to the 
luawim or bi&tlfi£ and were 

ioitiated into the rooli blelled of all myllc- 
ries,"* 

llhall 

• If Ttn » iJ«V FLit'anu PitaJ- p-1114. 

Fkud edit. l6ai- 
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I ni^n conclude this prolonged account of 
the Eleusimian mysteries vir]th mentioning 
a few pa* ticulars, which, added to what has 
been already faid, will, I conceive, leave little 
doubt remaining in the mind of the reader 
concerning the real and original country in 
which they were firft inftituted j unlefs indeed 
he fhould be Inclined to believe To improbable 
a circumdance, as that the haughty and IcJf- 
fuScient Brahmin might have borrowed, from 
the remote region of Greece, the moft fa- 
cred and indifpenfable rituals of his religion. 
Of thofe various, tedious, and complex, ce¬ 
remonies, as well as of the exaff and levcrc 
difcipline which the Brahmin is compelled 
to toil through in the feveral ftages of the 
Char Asheaum, ox four Hinder dVgwj, I HiaJl 
treat amply in a future chapter j but it will 
be peculiarly illuftrative of the prefent fub- 
jea, to dcfcribc. in this place, the ablutions 
necellary to be performed by the Brahma* 
CH AREE, or Brahmin of the firft degree. They 
arc thus, verbatim tt Uterafim, related in 
the Aycen Akbery.* « The Brahmin bathes 
every morning before fun-riie* He b^ins his 
ablution with taking up in his right hand a 
little water, and lays. Pardon my offences I 

After 


• AycniAkltery, vdl.iU, p. jry. 
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After this, he throws away the water i then 
he rubs himfelf all over with carlhj and, if 
he be in a river, (fives three times, or ehe he 
throws water thrice over his body, and rubs 
himfclf with his hands. Next, be repeats the 
name Goo, and afterwards thrice takes up 
in bis right hand a little water, which heiips, 
and repeats certain prayers, during all which 
time he fprinkles water upon his head. Then, 
v\nth bis fore-Hnger and thumb, he ftops his 
nodrils, and, hawing down his face to the 
furface of the water, repeats another prayer, 
and then plunges a^ain, or throws water over 
himfelf thrice. He then fprinkles Jevfft titnes 
his forehead, breall, and fhoulders: after this, 
joining his open hands, he fills them tight 
tia3es with water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He cbm fips 
the water, and finally repeats the Paraye* 
ham/* This, adds Abut Fazil, they call the 
ablution 1 and a very ample ablution the 
reader will, doubtlef;, efieem it. Let us now 
inquire what was the introductory rite of 
initiation praclifed at Elcofis. The very firft 
and molt important ceremony in the lefier 
myfteries was tlie purification of the body bt 
WATER, intended to inculcate the neceOityof 
a fimiliar purification of the ibul from the im* 

pure 
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pare adhelions of vicious paiHons and proi. 
penfities j and, it is remarkabie, that ib« of¬ 
ficer affixing upon that foiemu occafion was 
called from wafer^ The fame 

ceremony of ablution wiis rejieaied on the 
initiation Into the greater myftcries ; for, ac¬ 
cording to Meurfius, whole account I do 
not poflefs, but whom Anchblfhop Potter,^ 
in his extended account of this feftivah has 
leduloufly followed, at the very entrance 
of the grand myfiic temple the afpirant 
ivafhed his hands in confecrated water: and 
Apuleius, who had been initiated, cxprefsly 
faySj'h Septies fubmerfa fiuSibm eapile^ jW 
rum numerum prineipive Tsligime aptijpmum 
iimnui tlU Pjibag&rat pfodidit^ The very 
mention of Pythagoras, who is recorded in 
the Hindoo annals j; to have vifited India by 
this author, and his fpecifying the particular 
number fcotn^ ai'e two of the firongefi tcfH'* 

monies 

* Pdii^V Grou^ visl^iL p. edk- 

f ApaleJi Metunorph^ mdIL p.3t54^ edit. BLpa«ia 

t Mr, ncqtialntj m, I prddmit fttm goed authority* 

that bdtli the Fn-riiin IcgiHatar and the mAile 

IflEig rdldence wah the nonJi-woft af tbe G^ng^ciu 

ind ckiil tbe iunisiiiJ~ZArtlhDrli and PjUugort atc i^nuccniiei^ 

fli lu CwcE of H'inioaa,” 
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monies chat can be adduced in proof of the 
truth of the preceding remarkn. 

The reader will not, perhaps, be difplealcd 
to paufe with me for one moment j and, while 
he conhders the number and variety of thelc 
ablutions, but efpecially tlie endlcfk repetition 
of thoTe of the Brahmin, he will ajk, for what 
important caufe wa^ this tedious round of 
ablutions preferibed him ? He will demand, in 
metnorial of what grand event were ihclc 
eternal bathings in rivers and tanks ordained i 
If it ihould be anfwercd, they were intended as 
a memento of internal purity, and an Incite¬ 
ment to preferve unfpotted virtue amidlt 
abounding vice; or, if they Ihould be affirmed 
to have fprung from a laudable intention m 
the great legiflator to promote external health 
and vigour of conffitution in a dangerous and 
enervating climate^ he will probably allow, in 
the inflitution, much Iblid wifdom and piety j 
and, in the pradlice, much fubHantial be¬ 
nefit. * But 1 will venture to affirm, that, in¬ 
dependently of thofc momentous confidera- 
lions, twi5;othcr events, the moft interefting 
and the mollimportaat in the annals of man¬ 
kind, are meant to be lhadowed out, and the 
memory of them, by thefe rites, indelibly im* 
prefix and kept alive In the breaUr of the de¬ 
votee : 



r 
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votce; I mean, the CRiATioM of the worlo, 
when Brailma or the fpirit of God fioatai, Lti 
his lotos-bod, upon the waters of the Chaos j 
and the dcftruiSion of that world by a ceke- 
RAL HE LUGE. Thts lattet sflei'tion will, un- 
doubtetlly, provoke a farcaftk finlle* at ray 
ignorance, from tbofe who have read, in the 
preface to the code of Hindoo taws, that the 
Brahmins deny that ** the deluge ever took 
place lit Hindottan ^’' an aficrtion, tvhich Mr. 
Halhed, in a future edition* will probably 
cancel from his otherwife valuable and au¬ 
thentic page. Having, however, m.ide this 
fubjca, as welt as the not lei's involved one 
of their wild chronology, ofcjeas of particular 
and of laboiious invelligation* I have the 
happinefs to acquaint the reader, that a con- 
fidcrable pait of the firtV votumc of the 
Hi/lory of Hindodan is devoted to the etuci- 
tldtion of thole pointii. I may take the liberty 
to add, without indulgingart improper vanity, 
that* though it be far from wanting that 
admtional fupport, the grand fabric of the 
Mofaic theology, fu far from being Ihaken to 
its foundations by thofe Indian chim;$ras, that 
have fo widely gone forth into the world and 
have been propagated with fuch indecent 2eal 

by Ibme writers of a fceptical ctafs, will, in 

* * ■* 
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the rcfult of the Invcftigationi obtain a now 
column of adamant to uphold and adom t. 

In faff, ever^ frefh attack upon that tnajelfic 
fabric tends only the more to pro^'C its iM-> 
PKECNABta SOLIDITY, and cover its enemies 
with FREs« COM FUSION, Upon the prefent 
fubjeft, I ought not to omit doing juffice to 
one of the grenteff fcholars and the moft in-^ 
gcnlous men of the prelent age, who has fug- 
geffed the novel, the nous, aod the foacible, 
remark, that the real foundation of all the 
mylfenes celebrated in every country, from the 
period of their Tuppofed commencement in 
Egypt to that of their final extinction at 
Rome in the prefecture of Gracchus, was a 
pious and grateful attempt of the firlt poft- 
diluvtan ages to commemorate the miraculous 
cfcape, under Divine Providence, of their im¬ 
mediate auceftors from the jaws of a watery 
grave, and their prefervation in the ark, fa¬ 
bricated by the direflion of God, I Qiall take 
the liberty of tranfcriblng a palfage or two, 
from the fecond volume of the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, in iilufiration of the 
author's bypoihcfis. After ailcrting, that all 
the myftcnous rites of the Gentile world ap- , 
pear to have been memorials of the deluge and 
of the events which immediately fi^esled, 
VoL. U. X Mr. 






Mr. Bryant adds, Thofc myrteries, for the 
nioft part, confined of a melanchofv procelV 5 
^nd were celebrated, by night, with tarchcn, 
in commemoration of the ftate of darkneft in 
which the great patriarch and his family had 
heeti involved,"* In another place he stakes 
notice, that there was fcarccly any circum- 
Itance, however minute, mentioned by Mofes 
concerning the ark and Noah, but what vvas 
recorded in the family of Ham. It is faid of 
the patriarch, that he was a man of the earth, 
and (killed in planting and (owing, and every 
fpecies of agricoliurc. VVlieti he conftrofted 
the ark, he made a window in it; through 
Iffhich, after a (ea(bn, he looked forth and 
faW the ruins of the former world. He made 
alio a POOR in the atk; which was a circiim- 
(lancc continually commemorated by the Gen¬ 
tile writers. The entrance, through it, they 
edeerned a parage to death and darkticfs f 
but the egrefs from it was reprefented as a 
t^turn to life. And, as the refidence in the 
ark was ah intermediate ftate between a loif 
world and a world renewed, this was cott- 
ftantly alluded to in iheir Tymbolical reprefeh- 
^tions*"-^ The reader will oblcrvc that the 

ingenious 

^ • Sec Bfyiiit*! AniJyrii, toLH- JJ** 133^ » 

f AttiJyfij^ i-ol* lL P- 137, 
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ingenious analjfft, throughout his in(lru£llvc 
work, fuppol'es Noah to be the genuine Ofiriii. 
He informs us, thjit, ai the principal rites in 
Egypt were confdredly for a perfon loft and 
conOgned for a time to darknefs, bur who« 
aftcr.much bewailing and anxious fearch, was 
at length found, and riippafod to be reftored 
to life, no flliufion could polilbly point rporc 
dire&ty than this to the previous difappear- 
ance of the patnarchi to the perils and gloom 
with which he might well be rupi>ofed to be 
furrounded in the ark, and his confeqaent 
emerging and final reftoration to light and 
fafety. He obferves, that the cjnphaticaL ex- 
prcliion of the juu-risr, when purified, ** 1 have 
efcaped a fad calamity, and my lot is greatly 
mended/' and, at the feaft of Ifis, the exulting^ 
exclamation, f ^ 

found the loJI Osiris, /et ttt refoice tojether! have 
alfo a decided reference to the fame event j 
that, among many other circuinftances cor¬ 
roborative of his pofuion, not the icaft con¬ 
vincing is the very ceremony adopted, during 
the efforts of the priefts to find the miffing 
object of their refearch, that of a numbec of 
their body going dgwn by night to the Tea- 
Ihore, bearing a facred feyphus, in which was 
a golden veffel In the form of a Jhip or hot^ 

X 3 and 
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and Into which they potiied fomc of the water 
of the river j that this being |icrformcd, the 
fliout of tumultuous joy above-merit toned 
broke forth from the crowd, and that then 
Ofiris was fuppofed to be found.♦ He winds 
up the whole of his argument, by proving, 
from Plutarch, that this ceremony of inclofing 
Ofiris in his tomb, or ark, in memory of his 
having been in his life-time thus concealed to 
avoid the fury of Typhon, their known fym- 
bol of the ocean, took place precifcly upon 
the feventeenth day of the fecond month, after 
the autumnal equinox j that is, in faA, upon 
the very day on which the tjiiue Ckiais en¬ 
tered the ark, which, in Scripture, is faid to 
havr taken place in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah's life, on the secono month, and on 

THE SEVENTEENTH DAY OF THAT MONIH. 

The Eteufiiiiin. afpirant, after ablution, was 
clothed in a jinen veftmeiit, the cmbleni of 
purity, and, wc are informed,■p in the Jndtaii 
regifter before>mentioacd, that the Brahmin 
candidate, iu the firli fiage of probation, was 
arrayed ** in a linen garment without future/' 
But the myfiic temple itlelf, as deferibed by 

Apulcius, 
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Apolcuis * was aJet am^U§ims\ according to 
Virruvius, it was immani mainiiadine | and, ac-* 
cording lo Strabo, it was capable of holding 
as large a number as a theatre.’^* If thefe fe- 
veral authors had intciuied to deferibe the pa¬ 
godas of Salfctte and of Elephanta, could they 
have done it with more charactcriftic accu¬ 
racy ? icmples, of which the former, accord¬ 
ing to M. Niebuhr, is a fquare of lao feet, 
and in the latter of which, if we are rightly 
informc.l in the fcvenih volume of the Af- 
chwologia, the grand altar alone Is elevated to 
the aftoniihing hdghi of twenty-feven feet. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfo particularized i in which an over* 
whelming dread and horror fciicd the be¬ 
nighted wanderer j and, with refpeft to the 
gaudy Ihows and fpleudid feenery occafionaliy 
dilplayed to the view of the initiated in theif 
iccclfesi who, that beholds the fuperb deco¬ 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pagodas* who, that 
coniiiJcrs the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of die devices, confplcuous in many 
af the tnanufaftuics of India, whether in gold 

X 3 an d 
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&nd filver enamel, in boics curioufly inlaid 
witb ivorj, in carpets of fiik richly tiowered, 
and linens Aained with variegated dies; can 
potHbly enlcrtaln a doubt of the ability of the 
ancient Indians llrikingly to pourtray, on can¬ 
vas or otherwife, the allegorical viHons^ in 
which thegemns of the nation takes fo much 
delight'j the amaranthine bowers, in which 
beaiified fpirits are fuppofed to refjde, and 
the ElyHan plains of Eenura's voluptuous 
paradife I 

The initiated, in the Grecian temples, were 
crowned with myrtle, and the Perfiaii pnefts of 
Milhra, and confcquenily thofe of India, (for 
the fyftem was the famt,) were invariably deck¬ 
ed with a rich tiara, wound about with the 
fame foliage. Thus arrayed, the arch-prieft, 
according to Herodotus, siriitiSti 6ioya»tiit>^ f^ng 
the thtogony, or ode reciting the origin of 
the gods. The hierophant, that is, the rg~ 
wa/er 0 / faertd fbmgi in the Eleufiniart my- 
ftcrics, was arrayed in the habit and adorned 
with the fymbole of the great Creator of the 
world, of whom, in thofe myfteries, he was fup- 
pofed to be the fiifbftit'ute, and reverb as the 
emblem. He was attended in his lacred 
office by three affiftant miniders, of whom 
the fir ft was called or the torch- 

beaier 1 
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bearff? he was Inrcndcd to rcprefeDt tlw StliT. 
The fscond was denominated KifuJ, or the 
herald; he was con fide red as (he type of the 
planet Mkrcoky. The third was called 
"O BM/tM, or the minifter of the altar, and 
he was venerated as the fynihol of the Moon. 
The lame charaftenliic didtruftlons doubtlefe 
prevaik’d in thole of Indian where the Sun, 
Moon, and Mercury, under the name of 
Budha, for ever occur in the varied page of 
their mythology. There perhaps^ as in the 
rites of Mithra In Perfia, the chief gods at¬ 
tended in tlie aflunicd characters of the various 
conftcllations. Their phyfical theology, which 
kd them, in various inftances, to confidcr the 
Deity as an incarnate agent upon earth, wpuld 
naturally lead them in thofc myfterious Infti- 
lutioiiE to Ihadow out, under the perfon of 
the high prcfiding Brahmin, the fupreme 
Creator of all things, and to decorate that fa- 
cred perfonage (the Tymbolical reprefentation 
of Deity) after the manner of the Perfian Mi¬ 
thra, with a looiely floating tunic of a blight 
cerulean tinCture, and fpauglcd with innuenc- 
rable ftars. At the fame time, their great 
attachment to aftronomy would induce them 
to confidcr the priefts. who officiated around 
him, as rcprcfcniing the planetary train moving 

X 4 in 


ill their l«veral Addons by his ini mediate com* 
mandand influence, and clothed with bright- 
nefe'from the reflccHon of his own tranfeen* 
dent glory. 
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S ECriON^ Fill. 

7be wiinotrful ^^aalcgyt or rather the Idmity^ 
itf the Indian and Greek nty^ert&ur Theohgy 
having, ia the farmer SeBim, been fully jbevtm, 
it f J the jSuthcFs Purpoje in the prejent to in¬ 
quire by vfhat Channel the latter derived their 
Kntncledge of the I/iMan Religion end Litera¬ 
ture, The Jjrve/iigation commences with an 
Inquiry into the Mra of the Fabrication if the 
Caverns f India ^ and is purfued in a compre- 
benfive Examination of the Arrangement and 
fymholical Ornaments of the Caverns of the 
Tbihais, as reprejemed by the befi JFritert and 
tie latejl Travellers, — Strong Feaiuret of Si¬ 
militude every vshert apparent^ at vceU in tbe 
Caverns, and their emblematical Scu^turei, as 
in the myfical Theology, ancientfy prevailing in 
iitber Country, and vcbicb originally gave Ex- 
ifence to tbfe Sculptures, — The Caverm, 
tbereftre, both of Egypt and India, fabricated 
by tbe ancient Cuthite Cakniit from Cbaiicea, 

in 
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$rt tbt earh'tfi Periodi of /be irorld, before bv~ 
mtin Half/n/kut and /acred Edifces VJefC 
erefled. — T&e P’efult of the In^atrj fated to 
be, that the Qreeki obtained tbeir Knimiedgr rf 
the myjierioiit Riles 0/ A 0 s^ tbrmtgb the Me¬ 
dium of Egypt, at that remote Period in-wbicb 
their Pbihfophtrs vifited the Sages af Egypt in 
the Caverns 0) tbc T nr bats. < 

T he nature of the uiyfterioos rites and 
fcienccs, anciently celebrated and taught 
in the caverns of Elephant a and Sal- 
SHTTE. has been extcnfivcjy cxpbtnad. The 
sera cf the fabrication of tbofe caverns is a 
point which cannot be fettled with equal ex« 
a^fneisi though it is probable that certain 
Sanscreet inlcriptlonsT diJeovered cn the 
walls of the former, and accurately engraved, 
but not explained, by M* Anquetll, may con¬ 
tain the defircd information. An exaiSl copy 
of ihem, we are informed, is now In the 
}»o[feinon of the Aftatlc Society, of which we 
may exped to fee as corred a verlion In ibme 
future volume, and confequently this oblcure 
point elucidated, Tlte tafte for hieroglyphic 
ornamentf, dirplayed through thofc recefles in 
every part of India, {for thole at Elora are 

ftlll 
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fVill more numerous and farprifingO has in¬ 
clined fome writers to think them the work- 
manOiip of Egyptian artifts, and the idea ap¬ 
parently' derives force from a tradition preva* 
lent in thefe parts* and mentioned by Niebuhr* 
** til at ,jhcrc came hither a certain foreign, 
people, who, in one night, hewed all the 
figures in the rock, and went away the enfuing 
morning." Indeed, when we refled that the 
ancient Egyptians, under the name of Osi¬ 
ris,* paid adoration to the fun with fervour 
little inferior to that of the Perlians i that in 
their hieroglyphics, according to the reprefen- 
tation of Macrobius, they pourtrayed that di¬ 
vinity under the fymhol of a faptr^ and sn ge, 
the eye that Airveyed and the feeptre that com¬ 
manded all things ; and that the whole moun¬ 
tainous region of Upper Egypt, bordering upon 
the Nile, was crowded with Cibterraneous 
grottoes and caverns, abounding with afto- 
nifiiing hieroglyphic fculptures. fo firailar to 
thoft in India, that ikilful examiners have 
thought they difeovered among the Thebais a 
great part of the Brahmin mythology * we are 
filled with equal aifonilhment and perplexity. 

On 

* The Lexictm of Jabloniki girei a new liei^vaiiod of ihe word 
OGntp wbErc is dim deduced Ofi» Iai, ihut ^ •udhtf 
wi/i iirnf- 
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On this tJifputable point let us firft attend 
M Mr. Noiden, a travelliri wiiorc pencil was as 
accurate in delineating as his [jcji was corr;^ct 
in deferibing the antltjuiiics ui'Egypt, If the 
Hindoos, according to the allcrtioii ot Oving. 
ton, ablurdiy affign to a gigantic j^rogeny, 
whom they thought alone adequate to the a- 
ehievement of foch Aupciidotis works, the fa¬ 
brication of thevr caverns ; fo, in like manner, 
the Egyptians, Mr. Norden acquaints us, at¬ 
tribute the prodigious e\cavations with which 
the Thebais abounds to a limllar origin. 
** There reigns, among the people who at pre- 
fent inhabit Egypt, a tradition, that there were 
andentJyiathe countjyoiANTs, whoraifed, 
without much difficulty, the pyramids, the 
vaft palaces, and the temples {ejiternal or fub- 
lerraneous), which we have been juft de¬ 
fer ibing,' * Although tile idea of their being 
fabricated by giants liardly deferved a ferious 
conridcratlon, yet this ingenious traveller has 
taken an opportunity, from the meafurc of 
ihc entrances into the caves, the dimen lions of 
the gates of the erected temples, and thole of 
the farcophagus remaining to this day in the 
l^rgeft of the pyramids, of demon ft rating what 

might 
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might othcrwifs with lomc (hadow of reafon 
have been doubted, that the inhabitants of 
£gy(>t, in thofe moll reoiote periods, differed 
not in ftze from the prelent race of men. 
Thcle ctreum(lances he mentions as incoO' 
teftable proofs, that the human race have not 
degenerated in ftatuiTc: ** for the larcophagus," 
lie obtervesi *' determines the tire of the bod; 
of the monarch for whom the pyramid was 
ercftal: and the paifages of that pyramid 
evince, that the workmen have not been of a' 
larger (ize than the prince fmee the entrance 
and the egrcls fearedy afford lufficlent room 
for men of motlerate llaturc, fuch as they have 
at prdciit," 

Our learned countryman, that profound geo* 
metrician and aflrononier, Mr. Greaves, who 
had vihted thofe pyramids previoudy to \Tr. 
Norden, and obliged the public with a deferip- 
tion of them and tlielr contents mathematl* 
call^ correct, corroborates hU opinion on this 
point. He delciibes the internal dinienfions 
of the farcophagus as fomewbat exceeding (iic 
feet in length, and not quite tluce feet in 
depth and breadth. *' A narrow fpace," he 
adds, “ yet large enough to coniaiii a moll 
potent and dreadful monarch when dead, for 
whom, when living, all Egypt was too ffrait 

and 
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and narrow a circuit, Bv thcfe dimcnGons, 
and by fuch other obfervatlons 35 have been 
made by me, from fei-cral embalmed bodies in 
Egypt, we may conclude that there is no de¬ 
cay in human naturei (though the queftion b 
as old as Homer I) but that the men of this 
age are of die fauie Ifature of which' they were 
tliree thoufand years ago, notwithftanding St. 
Auguftin and others arc of a diSercnt oih-* 

The Brahmins alfo contend that the Aatorc, 
as well as the age of man, is gradually dc- 
creating; ft> that, as 1 have had occalion elle* 
where to remark,+ from Mr. Hofwell, towards 
the clo(e of the Callie Ylfo, or prefent grand 
period of the world’s duration, his ftatnre 
fhall be fo reduced, ” that he will not be able 
to pluck a Berengelah, or the fgg-phut, 
without the affiftance of a hooked flick,” 
The fail is, that thefe prodigies of remote an- 
tlqulty, raifed in the mind an admiration and 
an awe, which mounted into a fpecies of ido¬ 
latrous veneration for the original fabricators: 
and, while they beheld futh amazing proofs of 

the 

■ Sft Mr* GreavH^t PyiamidogT^p&lft^ in tlic firft vdame of 
Mfl workij edited by I>f, Birch^ p, ijip Sim, Lotul. 17 ] 7 p 

f Oii the IrHlUn Cq&nogopy^ in thf firfl volniof of the fQJtory 
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ihe grandcnr of ilicir minds, they thought 
they could do no Icfs than accommodate iltcm 
with a form in fome degree proportioned to the 
magnitude of their intelletlaal powers. 

Mr. Norden's feventli plate, equally beauti¬ 
ful as ^|ie others, exhibirs a view of the groiioes 
oJ the great Tsch A set EssticsELE, ot ebamed 
Mcuitfain ; and 1 coulct wilh to have prefented 
my lubfcribcrs with an engraving of that 
mountain, tog.ther with a view of the Cana, 
rah Ruck, (ince they both Ibar alike into the 
air, with a kind of wild grandeur, fuflicient to 
awe the mind of the favage into veneration, in 
the fame plate; but I have already gone be¬ 
yond tny intended limits in the expen Gve arti¬ 
cle of engravings, and they will therefore reft 
contented with his verba! defeription of them. 

After giving an account of the tbaj^ed miit/t- 
ttiin itfelf, fo called from a boom or chain 
which formerly extended acrofs the Nile, from 
its balis to a rock on the oppofite fliore, and 
barred the pafiage this way to an Invading 
enemy, he proceeds to deferibe the adjoiniiig 
grottoes, which are numerous, having their 
fides entirely covered with the most sea or i- 
, rtri. BiEROGLyTHics." The light, entering 
only by the outlet of each grotto, was icarcely 
ftifhcient to diflingulih the varloys obje^s, 

but 
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hut at length our traveller perceived an open¬ 
ing at the top* and began to make his tketch,' 
Being Ihortly after iniei rupted in this work by 
the Arabians a Hem bling in multitudes* he was 
only able to delineate four Sgures in high 
relief fitting, and in their natui al lizc, two of 
them male and two of them female,* The 
men who are in the middle have their arms 
folded acrofs the breaff* (an attitude very 
common In the Indian'caverns,} and each wo. 
man takes hold of a man under the arm-"* 
Mr, Norden, however* took a lefs liafty furvey 
of the famous grottoes denominated Sababi- 
KATH* a name whichthey may have de¬ 
rived from the fpecics of Sablan fuperflition, an¬ 
ciently pra£lifed in them. They are fituated in 
the mountains hordering on the (hore of the 
river Nile, called Tschebat Ele KorFERi \ 
and the traveller muft afeend that mountain 
for two or three hours before he can arrive at 
the firft gate. " Through this gate you enter 
into a large faloon* fupported by heiragonal 
pillars* contrived in the rock itfclf. The roofe 
are adorned with paintings, which even at pre- 
fent we didinguiHi extremely well j while the 
gold, with which they were originally deco¬ 
rated, glitters ou all Tides, Here and there we 

perceive 
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perceive openings, which lead to other apart¬ 
ments; but, a* the^ are filled with ruhUifh, 
and ai^ the pafTages into them are embarrafled 
with it, few travellers choofc to venture thent- 
frlvcs there. Above, there is another apart¬ 
ment, to which you may with dlfliculty arrive,* 
hy climbing up on the outfidc of the moun¬ 
tain. It U not lb extenfivc a latooii as the 
former; but it is painted after a lirnilar man¬ 
ner, and, like it, coenmunieates with other 
adjoTiuHg apartments."* 

Mr. Greaves, in dcferibing the pyramid le- 
cand in magnitude, exprelies his altomihment 
that no traveller before him had particularly 
noticed ’* two very Hately and elaborate pieces 
of cavern architciVurc," by which that pyra¬ 
mid is bounded on the north and weft lides. 
The following defeription of thefe rocky apart¬ 
ments, by that traveller, delerves particular 
notice, not bccauie the Hyle in which they 
are excavated at all refemblcs that of Ele¬ 
phants, but becaufi? they bear a very ftriking 
fimilliudc to the convents of the TaUpoins, 
or priefts of Boodb, deferibed by Father Lou- 
bere, in bU account of the kingdom of Siam, 
whither, in 1687, he went as ambaflador from 
the king of France. There can be little doubt 
VoL. II. Y but 
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but that the fapcrfKtton of Booos, who, wc 
fhatl prefendy fee, is no other than tlie Som- 
MoKACOOOM, or Aupendous {tone deity of the 
Siamefe, came originally from Hgypt — from 
that country where rocks and Itones, hewn 
Into a thoulknd fanciful forms, firll received 
the adoration of mankind; from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thofe lofty pyramids, the emblem 
of the soLAA J>£iTir, and that cobdal Sphyox, 
the fynabol of the Sun in Leo and Viigo, 
which, majcitic even In ruins. Hill {trike with 
awe the aftonifhed fpeftator. The period of 
hi$ arrival, however, on the fliores of India, 
is involved in the profoundelt obicurity, and 
the grcatefl fcholars of Aha have exerted upon 
that point, %vith various fuccels, their critical 
lagacity. I fiiall prefently {fate in brief what 
their feveral opinions are, refervlng, for a 
particular period of the enfuing hiffory, the 
full Lnvelfigation of that perplexing event. 
For the prefent 1 (hall only make one obfer- 
vation, as prefatory to die remarks immediate¬ 
ly following, that, according to Loubere, their 
altronomers have fixed the death of Sommo- 
nacodom to the year before Chrift 545 ■$ and 
remind the reader, that the date of the in- 
vafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, is fixed by 
Ulher to be in the year 525 preceding. A 

* peculiar 
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peculiar conjun^ion of the p!anet«, Loubere 
informs us, about that period took place | 
when their firlV grand ailronomlcal epocha 
commenced: all which circ urn fiances, if the 
'intelligence can be depended on, tend fh'Ongty' 
to evtgee of what material ufe agronomy i$ 
towards re£lifying the errors of chronology 
and fixing the doubtful events of hiftory. 
About thirty feet in depth, fays Mr. Greaves, 
and more than one thoufand and four hundred 
feet in length, have thefe apartments been 
hewn out of tlie hard rock in* a perpendicular 
line, and fquared by .the chiflci, as he fup- 
pofes, to ferve as lodgings for the prlefts of 
the ftapendous temple adjoining. This opi¬ 
nion of Mr. Greaves, I mull obferve, re¬ 
markably corroborates Mr. Bryant's Judicious 
coiiJe£lure, that thofc amazing fabrics were 
not^/efy intended for fepulchres, but for oh- 
fervatories and temples, in which were cele¬ 
brated the gloomy fiiperilitious rites of the 
progeny of Cufli,* Mr. Greaves proceeds to 
pbferve, that tbele caverns range along at a 
convenient diftance, parallel to the two (ides 
above-mentioned of tins pyramid, *' mating 

Y z at 
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at a right angle, and making a very fair and 
graceful profpeiti" The entrance into them 
U by fquare openings, hewn out of the rock, 
not exceeding in magnitude thofe which be 
had deferibed before as forming the entrance 
of the firft pyramid, and which he had eepre- 
lented as narrow and quadrangular. The 
chambers within, he obferves, are like wife of 
a fquare form and well-proportioned, covered 
and arched above with the natural rock 5 in 
moft of which there was a paiTage opening 
into an interior chamber, but Co obUru^cd 
with rubblih, and fo involved in darknefs, as 
to forbid all penetration into their recefles, 
Thefe chambers, it can fcarcely be doubted, 
had fome fecret communication with the in¬ 
terior apartments of this pyramid, the en¬ 
trance into which has, if ever known, been 
long fince forgotten. M. De Ja Loebere, 
among many intcrefting and curious particu¬ 
lars relative to the religious Icntsments and 
public rites of the Taiapoins, informs us, 
that this order of Slamefe prlefts re (ides in 
convents, which con (ill of many little cells, 
ranged within a large fquare inebfure. In 
the middle of this indofurc flands the temple. 
He then adds; *' Certain pyramids fiand 
near and quite round the temple, which are 

all 
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all inelofeti within four walls."* Pvramies 
and OBELISKS form a diftlnguilhing feature in 
the Egyptian architeilure. The whole country 
was covered with the former j and the reader^ 
by cafting his eye on the engraving, which 
reprefcnts the augufl remains of the temple 
of Luxore, in the Thebais, will obferve, that 
the attachment of the Egyptians to the latter 
fymbol was not Zefs remarkable. In that 
plate he will, fee two obedsics of aflonifblng 
height and magnitude i and fince, wherefoever 
the Egyptians extended tiitir influence, this 
particular mode of fymboliiing the Deity 
I'eems very generally to have prevailed, a for¬ 
cible arguntent may thence be deduced, that 
it erighated among a people fo notorioufly de> 
voted to hieroglyphic worihip- 

Thebes was at once the confecrated and the 
claflic ground of Upper Egypt. There Science 
and Genius exhaufled all their powers in the 
fabrication of that aagufl temple to the Deity, 
of which one of the eight luperb portals 
is exhibited to the reader in a portion of 
this work: flupendous monument of the 
piety of that nation, fcarcely injured amidlt 
the vicillitudcs of the elements and the revo- 

Y 3 lution 
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lotion of near three thourand funs! The fuh* 
tefraneoas recedes in this province, as defcri-i- 
bed by the great traveller Poccck, arc fa pro¬ 
digious, that they imprefs the mind with 
(carcely left aAoni/hment and admiration than 
the exterior edifices. They arc called, in the 
language of the country, Bab-el-Mbloke, 
that is, the gate or court of the kings j and 
though, in the later periods of the empire, 
ufed as fepujehres for the fovereigns of Thebes, 
Jt is highly probable that they were anciently 
the refidence of the living* Indeed our tru*- 
vcllcr himfclf exprefles a fimilar belief, when 
he dclcrihes his entrance among them as into 
a fort of fireet, on each fide of which the 
rocky ground, about ten feet high, has rooms 
cut into it, Ibrne of them being fupported 
with pillars; and, as there is not the lead 
fign in the plain of private buildings. I 
thought that theft, in the very earlied times, 
might ferve as houfes. be the firft invention 
®fter tents, and contrived as a better Hiclter 
from wind and the cold of the nights."* 
Both Diodorus Siculus-f- and Strabo^: men¬ 
tion 

• Poeq^k'f DeibipUon nf die E^il, rol. L p-gT", folio. Loed. 
» 7 + 3 - 
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tlon thcfe excavation* as prodigies of hutnan 
labour, amounting in number to above forty 4 
of which number, however, the.entrance in¬ 
to only feveateen could be difeovered by Po- 
cock, and no more than nine could be pciie- 
tratceV Of tbefc he has prefeuted his readers 
with plans, of which, as they greatly illuftraie 
every dcrcHption of this kind, 1 lamented the 
want in dercrihing the Indian caverns. His 
verbal account of them is, however, very clear 
and intelligible, and 1 fliall therefore infert it 
in this place. 

The hills on each fide of the plain are 
high ftcep rocks, and the whole place is 
covered with rough fkoncs, that leetn to have 
rolled down from them. The grottoes are cut 
into the rock, in a moft beautiful manner, in 
long rooms, or galleries, under the moun¬ 
tains, which are of a clofe white free-ftone, 
that cuts like chalk, and is as fmooth as the 
hneCt ftucco-work." This dcfcription cannot 
fail of brining to the mind of the reader the 
account, in a preceding page, of the ftones 
or galleries cut in the rock, of Cansyah, fo 
greatly rcfembling human habitations, as to 
have obtained for them the denumination of 
the city of Canarah. I ought likewife to have 
before ftated the very probable fuppofitiun of 
Y 4 Mr, 
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Mr. Hunter, thar, ho^vcver fince hardened by 
time and weather, rhefe excavations were pro- 
babJy made, when the rock was in 3 ftjfter 
ftatc. and cut like the chalky free^done here 
mentioned by Pocock. He proceeds thus in 
his interefting narration: *■ Thefe galkQ^s are 
for the moft part about ten feet in height and 
width i four or five of them, one within the 
other, from thirty to fifty feet long and from 
ten to fifteen feet high, generally lead to a 
ipacious room, in which is feen the tomb of 
the king, with hb figure cut in relief on the 
lid. lu the furthermoft room of another, the 
pifture of the king is painted on the ftonc, at 
fuU-Iengthi both the fides and the ciefings of 
the chambers are fculpturcd with hieroglyphics 
of birds and hearts, and fome of them paint¬ 
ed, remaining as freih as If they were but 
juft finifhed, though of fuch remote antiquity. 
The fepulchrc marked A (in his plate) is 
mort beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics 
cut into the ftone and painted. Over the 
door the beetle is cut in a circle, and there 
is a human figui e fitting on each fide. The 
galleries within have hieroglyphics fculpturcd 
on each fide, firft in a fort of compartment 
next to the deling, m manner of a frieze j 
lower, figures are cut our, reprefenting mum¬ 
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inits; below tlicfe* for feven feet ftom the 
ground, are hieroglyphics all down the (ide$, 
divided by lines into difTerciit cokimns. In the 
middle of tbs ci^Hng there are figures of men 
fur about three feet tii breadth, with stars on 
each ftie. Among thehicroglypliica I obfervti 
manv goats heads.”* On this relation I muft 
requeif permiflion to obferve, that, as it feems 
abfurd to \\\ixce human beings among tJxe Aars, 
the beings, thus deliiieated cn the cicllng, 
mull be of celcAial origin, like thofe grottps 
of GBSiii and uewtahs who arc pom (rayed on 
the walls of the Indian caverns j and, w’irh 
rcfpcfl to the goats heads, it will be remem¬ 
bered, that the goat was an animal (acred to 
Pam, who, I have already obferved, was par¬ 
ticularly w'orlLipped in a city of the Thebais, 
called, frotn that deity, Panopolis, the mo¬ 
dern Akmjn. 

Having occafion to mention this celebrated 
city, 1 cannot leitft the opportunity of bimg- 
ing, from this authentic writer, a very con¬ 
vincing proof of what I have recently le- 
marked, that the temples of Egypt were 
adorned with aftronomka] fymbots, in the 
Jiimc manner as the fubtCTianeous Indian 
caverns were. This allertion the following 

curious 
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curious paflage ftrikingljr corroborate. Wan¬ 
dering over the extenfive ruins of Panopolis, 
the attention of Dr* Pocock was attracted by a 
ftone of ftupendous dimciriiotrs^ one of thofe 
that probably once adorned the top of the 
magnificent temple of that deity, bu;, half- 
buried b the ground. The part of this mafly 
fragment, which protruded from the hill of 
ruins amtdft which it was involved, wa^ 
eighteen feet b length, and on one fide of it 
was a very extraordinary fculpture, which 
bad been pabted, and from which 1 conclu¬ 
ded that it was a temple dedicated to the Son. 
Within fome ornaments there are four circles ; 
in the inner circle there is a figure, probably 
reprefentbg the Sun ; the fpaces between the 
two next arc divided into twelve parts; in the 
firfi, twelve birds are cut in like feals; in the 
next, twelve figures, defaced j which I con- 
^E^tured might be the twelve signs of the 
sontAC. The outer circle, not divided, has 
b it figures of men, if I miflakc not, to the 
fame number. In each angle, between the 
outer circle and the fquare omameuts that 
are round it, b a figure which may pofiibly 
reprefent the four ieafons. A wbg extends 
along one fide of it, from a fort of globe, 
marked out in lines, which probably had 

another 
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another wing cxtcntJing in the fame manner, 
it rhay br, over fuch another fcufpture. The 
ftones, and feme others of a temple near, 
are (b large, tJtat they cannot move them j 
nor do they iile Hones in huiltHng, but” (wbo 
can rtad the relation, withont the moft poig¬ 
nant indignation!) “ they break in pieces 
thefe fine moifels of antiquity, adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and make time of them. The 
entrance of this temple ft.-ctTt3 to I>ave been it> 
the SOUTH, as that of the other was, pro¬ 
bably, to the NOHTii. MoH of it is white 
Hone, mixed with pebbles, and adorned with 
hieroglyphics: one of them has stars ctit on 
It, vvhich without doubt covered part of the 
building.”* But I mufl return from the 
templifi to the caventi of Thebes. 1 muft rc- 
vifit thofe gloomy fepulchres of her tieparted 
monarchs, which, probably, fit the earlicH 
periods of the world, were the refidcticc of 
the anceftofR of the human race. Let us 
once mote, with filent Hep and with reveren¬ 
tial awe, explore the hallowed depofitaries of 
royal duH! 

Piirfuing his lonely journey through tlidle 
fobterraneous apartments, but author found 
one, in which was the farcophagus of ta kibg, 

adbrnt^ 
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adorned with hieroglyphics in different co¬ 
lumns, with figures of men, .hawks, and 
bulls, The b uman figures were probably of 
the fame nature with the beings above-men¬ 
tioned i and the hawk, or Ibis, is the known 
iymbol of Isis, as the bull, or Apis, was of 
Osrjtis* In another was fculptured a figure 
with its arms folded acrofs the breall j over it 
a GLOBE, and a man kneeling on each fidc- 
Dr. Pocock^s defeription of tliefe fepukhral 
grottoes concludes with an account of one of 
uncommon magnitude, in which, fays he, “ is 
a fiattie of a man with a feeptre in hts hand, 
and on the ciding is a large figure of another 
man painted at lop, with a patticular fort of 
/ceptre in his hand, and wings hanging down 
lower than his feet,” (from this defeription, 
probably Hermes,) and covering the whole 
body: this is a very extraordinary figure, 
and the painting exceedingly frcfii. At the 
entrance, on each fide, are four men, cut into 
the fione, above the natural fize, having heads 
of hawks and other animals * on the infide, a 
tortoile and a man with a goat's head are 
cut within a circle on each of the pUalters. 
At the entrance of K, a large bull's head is 
cut in relief, 6cc/' Thetortoifc, the testodo 
of the cclellial fphere, is the Hindoo fymbol 

of 
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of ftrcngth 5 upon which accouat Veellmu, 
in ihc (ccond or Bara Avatarj* silujiiEs 
that form to fupport the globe fmking in the 
btd of the ocean. The head, and part of the 
body, of an immenfe boll, we have obfervcd, 
ifTacs /rom the centre of the great pagoda of 
jaggernaut j and that the rock, ilirough which 
the Ganges rufhes into Hindoftan, is called 
the Cow-HEAO ROCK- h is readily granted, 
that to whatfoever pnrpofe they were ori^naily 
devoted, thefc particular caverns were indu¬ 
bitably afterwards converted into fepukhres i 
which citcumftancc might poffibly lead Mr. 
Ovington into the error of afferting that the 
Indian caverns likewlfe were burying-places. 
Two other caverns, however, of very ample 
dimenfions, which he vlfued the following 
day, were certainly not dormitories for the 
dead, but habitations of the living, or facred 
recefles for the perfoi mance of the moft awful 
rites of religion. To the firft of thefe he 
defeended by a flight of ten fteps, cut in the 
rock, which led to a room in which are fquarc 
pillars, fikcwlfe hewn out of the foiid rock. 
** Beyond that, there is a long room with pil¬ 
lars ranging on each hde * alt the apartments 
are in like manner adorned with hlerc^lyphics; 
but the done Is fcaled in fuch a manner, and 

is 
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is fo bJack in fome of the lirft apartments, 
that there is great reafon to think the place 
has been damaged by fire. Beyond tbefc 

rooms, the apartments extend to the right, 
there being fevers) fteps defeending down¬ 
wards; one part Rads toagalkiy, cutiound 
die rock, which has fome apartments on one 
fide. Jji ihcfe, as well as in the apartments of 
the other grotto, marked B, are cavities cut 
perpendicular down to other chambers below, 
where 1 faw doors and openings, and where, 
probably, there arc as many apartments above. 
One would almoft imagine that thefe places 
wttc habitations for the living, and poffibTy 
might he cut- under the palaces of the kings 
of the Tlvebcs, if they were not the paiacw 
tItcmIcJves” Of the fccond of thefe ex ten five 
caverns, marked B, In his plate, Br. Pocock 
has given iio particular defeription, but, if 
we may judge from the plate which exhibits 
the plan upon wdiich it was formed^ it w,is fe- 

bf icated of diraenfions and hewn with toil not 
Icfs aftonifhing. 

Before J conclude the account of the Egyp¬ 
tian caverns by this celebrated traveller,''the 
reader may poBibly not bcdirplcafed if I ftatc 
Iwre, from die page immediately following 
t 3t account, the ditnenfions of a vafl cololfal 

flatue. 
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Aatue, which he difcovered in fome ruins ad¬ 
joining to the grottoes juft deferibed and ac¬ 
curately meafured. It will refeue front the 
(ufpicion of hyperbole the account given by 
mc» from Niebuhr, of the dimenfions of the 
grand buft in the Ekphanta cavern, the cen¬ 
tre face of whkh, he will rccoUeff, alonp 
meafured, in length, &ve feet} that of tbs 
fame face the note fneafured one/not and a 
half} that the width, from the ear only to 
the middle of the nofe, was three feet four 
inches; and that the ftupendous breadth of 
the whole 6gure, between the Ihoulders, was 
near twenty feet.* 

“ This targe cololTal ftatue," lays Dr. Po- 
cock, ” is broken about the middle of the 
trunk t the bead is fia Feet broad: froni the 
t(^ of the head to the bottom of the neck 
it meafuFCS eleven feet, and to it docs from 
the bottom of the neck to the navel. It is 
twenty-one feet broad at the fhoulders, the 
car is three feet long and one foot four 
inches broad, and the foot is four feet eight 
inches broad*’* In another court of this ruined 
temple he faw the remains of ** two ftatues 
of black granite: that to the weft, which is 
in a fitting pofture, mcafured, from the hands 

• only 
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only to the elbow, five feet j and thence to 
the fhoulder four feet. The fi-atue, on the 
eart, is three feet five Inches long in the foot; 
lying at a diftance from It was the head, with 
the cap * it is three feet lli inches long; and 
the ear »s one foot in length. '* jy admira¬ 
tion fhould be earcited in the mind ot the 
reader, on pern ling rhr account of the di- 
menfions of tbele lUiues, to what an exalted 
point »ilt his afionilliinent be elevated, when 
be cafts his eye upon the fubfequent page, de- 
feriptive of the celebrated ftatue of Msmhon, 
ifanding upon a pedellal, which is alone above 
thirty feet in height and in width near twenty 
feet ! I need not acquaint the claflical reader 
that this is the famous Aatue cre«^^ in the 
temple of Seb apis, which is affirmed, on the 
firft appulle of the beam of the orient fun, to 
have emited a diftincfly audible found, it is 
rcptccfcated, by Dr. Pocock, as compofed of a 
particular fort of porous dark granite, itich as 
he never faw before, and much refembling the 
caglc-fione. The llatue itfdf is broken ; hut 
of the w'holc amazing mafs, the fabrication 
of which one would think mull have exliauli¬ 
ed a quarry, fomc idea may be formed, from 
the magnitude of the kg and foot, ItiU re^ 

maining 
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maintng entire. Of thele an engraving, m* 
tirely covered with the infcriptions of Greek 
and Roman travellers, who bore their attefU^ 
tlon to hs having Tent forth fuch a found on 
the nfuTg of the fun, appears oppofue to page 
104 of his firft volume; and he found the 
height of the leg, *' from the bottom of the 
foot to the top of the knee, to be about nine¬ 
teen feet i from the bottom of -the foot to the 
ankle, two feet Ak inches j to the top of the 
inftep, four feet; the foot iUlif being five 
feet broad, and the leg four feet in depth.”* 
Stupendous as thefe menfurations muR appear, . 
even thefe appear comparatively fmall, when 
we contider what is related in Pliny, concern¬ 
ing the wonderful Spkvnx ; for, that writer 
affirms, that thp head was no lefs than one 
hundred and two feet ta circumference 1 that 
the figure itielf was fixty<two feet high from 
the belly to the crown of the head; and that 
its entire length was 143 feet. It ought to be 
remarked here, that Pocock, In his defeription 
of the SphynXj has inaccurately cited Piiny, 
as dating the length of the figure to be only 
113 feet i " whereas," fays he, ** my account 
makes it 130 feet, which are feventcen feet 
Voj., II, Z mon 
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more than Pliny."* But the real number of 
feet mentioned in Pliny is 143, as flared 
above i and therefore his dtmenfions, which 
are probably more ex aft, are thirteen feet 
lefs than the number of feet afligned by the 
Roman naturalift. Of hs ancient aliitude of 
Cxty-thrce feet, only twenty-feven now remain 
above the furfacej fo that about thirty-fix 
feet mufl be buried in tlie accumulated fand 
and gravel. 

The reader has been juft informed, that 
thefe ftatues are of hard biack granite, as arc 
almofl all the ancient flatues of Egypt. This 
drcuraftance faggefted to M. Volney. one of 
the moft enlightened travellers that ever ex¬ 
plored the Eaft, the idea that the ancient 
Egyptians, to whofe genius, talents, and 
learning, poflerity is fo deeply indebted, were 
BLACKS likewife, fince he thinks it was na¬ 
tural for them to choofe that their flatues 
fhould be compofed of marble of the fame 
colour with themic!ves. The idea firft occur¬ 
red to him, on a minute invefligation of the 
Iphynx i for, when he beheld her black com¬ 
plexion, and her features precifcly thofe of a 

negro i 

■ Flinli Nat. Hiit« fib. xxKti. t* iti and p^ 13O1 -sif my 
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negro i and when he recollcflcd, that Hero¬ 
dotus had long ago alferted his hcHcf, ** that 
the Cotchi were a colony of Egyptians, be- 
caiilVt like them, they had black Iktns and 
ftizsslcd haifi'* M, Volney immediately con¬ 
cluded^ that the ancient Egyptians were real 
negroes, of the Dmc fpccics with all the na¬ 
tives of Africa. He has added to this fug- 
geftion many very ingenious and intcrefting 
leScflions. He lays it down as a geneiat 
rule, that tiie features of a nation are a kind 
of monument capable. In many cafes, of elu¬ 
cidating and afeertaining the teftjmony of 
hlftory concerning the origin of nations. 
How is our altonlOimcnt excited, when we 
behold the piefent barbsrifm and ignorance of 
the Copts, defeended from the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, men of foch profound genius and llich 
exalted feience f and when wc reHcA, that to 
the race of negroes, at prefent our ilaves, the 
objeAs of fuch extreme contempt to Eu¬ 
ropeans as to render it a problem among 
them whether the underflanding of negroes 
be capable of the fame culture with tliat of 
WRITE MEN, yet that to this race we owe our 
arts, our fdences, and even the very ufe of 
fpccdi.’** 

Z i I fliall 
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I fliall hereafter endcavoQr to profit by thefc 
judicious remarks of M. Voincy; and* when 
tny hiftory fhall have at length commenced, 
I fhall apply this rule of difciimination to fome 
of the moft venerated ftatues of India. It is 
not a little remarkable, that, according to 
Herodotus, there were two Ethiopiasi one in 
Africa, the other in Afia: and* if the Delta 
of Egypt was peopled by the Thebaic Ethio¬ 
pians, it is, at lea ft, poffible, that the penin- 
fula of Egypt might have for its firft inha¬ 
bitants the Ethiopians of Afia. In addition 
to M. Volney's remarks on this fubject, I muft 
allb be permitted to obfcrve, that the ancients 
really did* in fabricating their ftatucs of men 
and objeds, attend to the complexion, pro¬ 
perties, or country to which they belonged* 
Mr. Addifon, in his travels, elegantly re** 
marks* that he never faw any ftatue of bleef 
that was not of black marilf i alluding* doubt- 
lefs, to the night, which is appropriated to 
fleep, All the ftatues of the Nilf, and in 
particular that fine one at prelent to be f^en in 
the garden of the Vatican at Rome* am of 
black marble, emblematical of t|ie colour of 
the Ethiopians, araldft whoff lofty mpuntaips 
that river has its fourcc, 

** Ufi]u« coloniLs guanii devexus ab Irion." 
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This quotation from Virgil, concerning th* 
Nile, IS highly ctefervlng of notice, becanfe it 
affords additional evidence of what was afiert- 
ed in the early pages of the Geographical Dif- 
fertation, tiiflt the name of India was extend¬ 
ed by the ancients to Ethiopia j and that, in 
fad, from their ignorance of the geography of 
the higher Afia, India and Ethiopia were fome- 
times confidered as the fame country. The 
reader will rccollctft, that one of the idols, in 
the pagoda of Jaggemaut, is deteribed by Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton as a. guge black STOifE, of a 
pyaAMiOAL FOEM i and the Sommo^aco- 
DoM, being the rcpreretitatlve of the Egyptian 
god and prophet Boonu among the Siamelc, Is 
of the fame lable complexion. In the delcrip- 
tion from the Aycen Akbcry, tnferted In a pre¬ 
ceding page, of an immenfe temple erefled to 
the fun by an ancient rajah, the reader has been * 
made acquainted, that in the front of the gate 
there flood a pillar of black flone, of an o£ia- 
gonal form, fifty cubits high : he will hereafter 
be informed, from Tavernier, that, in the pa¬ 
goda of Benares, that traveller tikewife ob- 
ierved a confpicuous idol of black flone f and 
that the flatue of Creeflma, in his celebrated 
temple of Mathura, Is of black marble. It 
is very remarkable, that one of the principal 

3 ceraCRonlcs 
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certmonies incumbent opoti the pHefts of thefe 
flone deities, according to Tavernier, Is to 
anoint them daily with odorircrous oils, a ctr- 
cutnilance which immediately brings to our 
nmembrance the fimilar pra< 5 iice of Jacob, 
who, after the famous vifion of the ccteftial 
ladder, recorded in Scripture, took ‘the fim 
^bkh be bad put for hh pUkizs, and fet it up fir 
u FtLLAtt, and poured oti upon the top fitt It 
is added, that be called the name qp that place 
BetetiKl j that is, tbe hoifi of GW, as the pa¬ 
triarch himfelf explains the wordj fir this 
Jlene, •u^hleb I have fet fir a pii/ar, fiall be called 
God*s house. Gen. xxviij, i8, Tliis paflage 
evinces, of how great aniiejutty b the cuftotn 
of confidcring ftones in a facred light, as well 
as the anointing them with confecraicd oil, 
From this condua of Jacob and this Hebrew 
^appellative, the learned Bochart, with great 
ingenuity atid rcafon, infills that the name and 
veneration of the facred floncs, called BiE- 
TYEi, fo celebratL*d in all pagan antiquity, 
were derived * Thefe Bstyli were Hones of a 
round fornii they were luppoled to be ani¬ 
mated, by means of magical incantations, with 
a portion of the Deity; they were confulted, on * 
occallons of great and prclling emergency, as 

a kind 
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£ kUid of divine oracles, and were rufpended, 
either round the neck, or on foine_ other part 
* of the body, of the enraptured devotee. Of 
there conlzcrated Hones, fotne were dedicated 
to Jupiter and others to the Sun i but they 
I were coiilidered as in a more particular man» 
ncr facTcd to Saxurs, who is fahled to have 
fwallowcd one of thefe Hones in the place of 
Jupiter, when he was feized with the fangul- 
nary furor of devouring his children* Xhe 
fj^ble proceeds to affirm, that the god having 
[ found his miftake, and vomited it up again, 

jj this Hone was preferved near the temple of 

' Delphi, where care was taken io aiioint it daily 
vifb ailp and to cover it with wool, that had 
grown on the days of the Saturnalian fefti— 
vah* The above relation affords a very re¬ 
markable proof (and it is very far from being 
the only one of the kind which thefe volumes 
will exhibit) how dofely the pagan world imi¬ 
tated, and how hafely they perverted, the reli¬ 
gious rites of the ancient and venerable patri¬ 
archs. Thus, tlic fetting up of a Hone, by 
this holy per fun, in grateful memory of the 
Z 4 celeftlal 

• See on the ward Thmimalim. »cd ilfD 

who ttOTB empty relates the ftofy. The neaiiiegof this carimu 
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celcfllal vlfion vouchfafed him from abovi, 
and as 3 monument of the divine goodncfs^ 
which had To confpkuoufiy guarded him ill 
hisjourney, probably became the occa/ion of 
all the idolatry paid, in fuccceding ages, to 
thofe fliapclefs malfcs of unhewn flone, of 
which fo many aftoni/hing remains are icat* 
tered up and down the Afiatic, and, I may 
add, the European, world. 

Thefe idol-reprcfentations of Deity, It haa 
been obfervcd, were at firft rugged and ihape. 
leis as the rock from lyhich they vfere torn i 
and I am of opinion this argument may be 
fairly urged in favour of the high antiquity of 
many of thofe rude and formiers blocks, both 
of wood and flone, that are at prefont ho¬ 
noured with adoration in the inolf venerat^i 
pagodas of Hindoftan, As mankind them- 
felves grew more poIiQied, and as ffatuary im¬ 
proved, their ddties were reprefented under 
forms Icfe hideous and difgufting i and thofe 
■forms were accommodated to the new notions 
of Deity which their earliert fpeciilations in 
pbyllcs, and their increaling knowledge of 
afbronomy, mfplred. The nially uiibcwu Hones 
ibon fhot up into graceful pyramids and lofty 
obelilks, after the model of the iblar ray and 
the afeending Hame, The pyramidal form, 

however. 
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h(wevcr,*did not univerlally prevail. Some 
of thofe mighty malTes were hewn intofquare 
columns, obtule at the fummit, whole four 
polilhed ildes fymboilzed the four eTcments, of 
were carved to face the four cardinal points. 
The earth, fays Kufebius, was reprcJentcd by 
a cyliiurlcal Hiane, The oftagon black co¬ 
lumn, mentioned in the preceding page, might 
podibly have been fabricated in alluflon to 
fame (tmtlar notion deriving its birth from 
phyfica and affronomy. Even the form of 
the CK055, as alluftve to the four elements, 
was no unufual fymbol in the pagan world j 
and indeed Tarcrnier, as vre lhall hereafter 
fee, defcribes two of the principal pagoda of 
India, fienares and Mathura, as cixffed in the 
form of VAST crosses, of which each wing is 
equal in ejttent. 

Let not the piety of the catholic Chriftiait - 
be offended at the preceding afllition, that the 
CROSS was one of the moff ufual fymbols among 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt and India. Equally 
honoured in the Gentile and the Ch riff ran 
world, this emblem of univerfal nature, of that 
world to whofe four quarters Its diverging 
radii pointed, decorated the hands of moft of 
the feulptured images in the former country j 
and, in the latter, ffamped its form upon the 

moft 
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tnoft majeftic of the fhnnes of their tlfltles. It 
repeatedly occurs on the Pamphylian and other 
obetllks i and the antiquaries Kirclier and 
Mountfaucon have both honoured it with par¬ 
ticular notice. The crux amsata of Hermes 
Is reprefented by the former as a mort fubllnie 
hieroglyphic, as a moff myftcrlous and pSwer- 
ful amulet, endowed with an afl^onllhing vir¬ 
tue, and as exhibiting one of the moft cocn- 
plete matliematlcal figures j hahetuem hngt-^ 
iudinem atqt^ iatitadrnem, ft quatuor anguloi 
Ti 3 oii' pollcfiing at once both length and 
breadthj and having four right angles, at once 
allufive to the four cardinal points of the world 
and typical of the four dements. In pages 
277, 479. 2801 281, of the third volume 

of his Oedipus, arc lymbolkal reprefentations, 
copied from the Barberine obelilk, of the four 
elements; fire, defignated by a figure of 
OfiriSj as the anima munoi, or foul of the 
world, with a hawk’s head; the air, by a 
figure bearing on his head a cap adorned with 
an orb, and wings, the ufual emblem of the 
AIR on Egyptian monuments; the eartit, 
by that of Isis, the great mother of all things, 
with a calathus on her head, containing ears 
of grain, a bunch of fiowers, and the horns of 
a cow, all euibleais, as well as the fwdling 

bofom 
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bofom which the goddefs ditpUys, of fertitity 
an d plenty; and, laftly, typified by a 

{latuc beating the head and face of the IstSi 
a bird facred to the Nile,, and with the horns 
luHiB fcxtUii^ of the moon, which in the month 
of Augult was fuppofbd to afliif in canfing the 
litunHattons of that river. All theie figures, 
thus emblematical of the elAvMents, which 
are highly worthy a minute examination, bear 
the hallowed crofs with its circular handle, by 
w'hich they were collectively and Ifrikingly rc- 
prefented. To the confideratlon of the fame 
fubjeft, Mountfaucon has alfo devoted a few 
intereding pages, which will hereafter claim 
our attention. 

If M. V^olney's argument, that the colour 
of the ftatue frequently denotes the delcent 
and nation of the perfon fculptiired, be al¬ 
lowed, 1 trull my own humble afiertion, that 
the qualities and property of the objeiEt are 
often pointed out by the fame means, wdll not 
be refufed its weight, becaufe it is founded on 
very ancient and refpeCtablc authority. I lhalS 
briefly Hate that authority. Porphyry, cited 
fay Eufeblus, exprefsly fays, that the ancients 
reprefented the Deity by a black ftonc, faecaufe 
his nature Is obfeure and infcrutable by man.* 

The 
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The ancient Arabians* who Jived In a region of 
rock, according both to Sitida^* and Strabo,-f- 
continued to a very late period to worfhip the 
image of their tutelary god Mars* erciVed at 
Petra under the figure of a fquare black ftonei 
for ijacit fay thefe authors, was thought a 
proper colour fo veil the iblcmn myfteries of 
religion. The fame rule feems to have been 
obfervcd in ftatues fabricated of v:'ood, in tiie 
formation of which the diffinguithing attri¬ 
bute or fuEtftion of the deity was generally 
attended to, Paufanias has enumerated the 
fcvcral kinds of wood made ufe of for this 
puipofe. As the ebony, cyprefs, cedar, oak, 
yew, and box trees. Thus, to the formation 
of thofe of Jupiter, the fovcrcign of gods and 
men, the oak, the monarch of the w<x)d3, was 
devoted. Hence the myrtle, facred to Verms, 
compofed tlie beautiful itatuc of the queen of 
love. The olive, a tree confccrated to Icicnce, 
of which whole groves adorned Athens, the 
ftat of learning and philofophy, gladly fub- 
mitted to the axe to form the ftatucof Minerva, 
die patron of the arts. Of the infernal deities, 
the funereal cjprefs and the baleful yew 

ufualJy 
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ufually formed the gloomy and maurpkious 
images. 

It is now high time to conclude this ex- 
curfion 10 the caserns of the Thsbais, and 
to ftatc the refiilt of the inquiry. It remains 
for me to that the excurfion itfcif was 

not entirely unncceflary j but, by producing 
fomt more particular proofs, as well as by a 
few ftriklug nnd indirputablc traits, to de> 
monftrate tltat the mythology of the Hindoos 
and Egyptians had the lit me origin, and in 
reality, even at prefent, are not greatly dif^ 
Cmilar. h'fany proofs of a general nature 
have beep already adduced, and more ftill will 
be pointed out In the fecond chapter of thi£ 
Dinertatlon; when, after having deferibed the 
pagodas, 1 fliall proceed more minutely to 
confidcr the theological rites now pradifed in 
them, and certain cuftams and tnaaims origin 
nating in the folemnitles of religion, com men 
to both nations. For the prefeiit 1 lhall only 
remark, that there feems to have prevailed, in 
Egypt, a more ancient mythology than we 
have as yet received any iktisfactory account 
of; for, though the Ihatues of the Nile and 
thofe in the Delta might be black, pofTibly 
bccaufe fabricated by an Ethiopian race, yet 

kqow from Eufebms, whom I mull quote 
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at length m my account of the Indian cof- 
mogony, that the great Cm eph, that mod an¬ 
cient divinity of Egypt, was a being of a 
DARK BLUE completionthe colour of the 
heavenly region from which he defeended. I 
rnud alfo remark, that though the Somniona. 
codom be a black Hone, as reprefenting Boodh, 
who came to India from a nation of blacks, 
and though Creedma vvas fo called from his 
black complexion, yet we have certain infor¬ 
mation from Sir William Jones, who I muft 
likewife hereafter cite more at length on 
this curious fubjeft, that the great ftatue 
of Narayesj, or the Spirit of God, who 
at the beginning of time floated on the 
vraters, as that ftatue is now to be feen 
elevated in the great refervoir of CATMArrntr, 
the capital of Nepaul, is formed of blue 
MARBLE.- j- Cneph, therefore, and Narayen 
are evidently the fame deity, under two diffe¬ 
rent appellations. 

Etifebius, in his treatife, recently cited, De 
Preparatione Evangeiica, which is a wonder¬ 
ful mine of Oriental theological fclence, and 
contains many fragments of the more ancient 

philofophers 


* Vide Ettifbuu de Frzp* Evan^* lik iii. M- 
f Sif W, Jcmei jn ih£ Afia^k RdwCjbeSj vol* i* ^6^, 
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philolbphers of Aiia^ now loti, aderts^ front 
Horus-Apollot that the old Egyptians fynibo- 
Uzcd the world by a blue ferpent with yel¬ 
low fcatcs; that is, as Ilorus-Apollo him- 
fdf explains it» the firmament fpangled with 
ftars^ In a preceding quotation^ from M. 
Sonnerat, on the Indian mythology, the rea¬ 
der muft have obferved ideas very conlbnant 
to this in the manner in which their painters 
defignated the planet Sam, or Saturn, viz. as 
a divinity of a blue colour, invefled with 
ferpents in a circle; and, in faft, to Eufe- 
bius's account k may be added, that, in our 
editions of Horapollo, he hlmfelf deferibes 
this mundane ferpent, the Agathodajmon of 
Egypt, as in a circular pofition j for, it is the 
ferpent wreathed into a circle, by holding his 
tail in his mouth.* By this they probably 
meant to Ihadow out the rotundity of the 
worlds or, finee the ferpent, thus feuiptured, 
was, among the Egyptians, the common em¬ 
blem of eternity, they might poifibly intend 
to intimate the old athcillical do^riue of Its 
eternal duration. 

It 

* S^rpdtCEii pingunCt £iyi HonpalUip qqi faun ipHsi cm- 
dun mill; w^rm iciftcElKEvdiiii IquimUi Per quidcEDf 

cj^inDt fcu mumlku difiinfba eft, difcere in- 
dicmcies* Vide Hori-Apdlonb lii^roglyphioi, p. 8j edit* da* 
odeebno, 
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It has alteatly been obJervedf m the Geogra¬ 
phical DiJIertatlon.* that Sir W. Jones is 
dined to derive the name of the river of 
Egypt from the Sanfereet worti Nila, or hlut\ 
and he cites Dionyhus, who ejprcfaly calfs the 
Ni!e figure jlresm^ in corroboration of his 
opinion. Now it Is exceedingly fingular' that 
the Indus, in the early |fei-r of its courfe, 
fhonld be called the Nilai, from the blyt 
call of its waters. Indeed one large branch 
of Ihc Indus Hill bears that name; and, 
poffibly, it was the fimUiCude of their names, 
which led Alexander into that enormous error, 
recorded in Arriaii, of imagining, upon his 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that he had 
difeovered the fources of the Nile. But let 
us proceed to Hate fume farther particulars, 
m which this hmilitude is Hill more diffi^Hly 
and di 111 n elly vifiblev 

If Brahma, in the aft of creation, be 
painted in the pagodas Soacing over the furfacc 
of the vaft watery abyfs, while he reclines 
upon the expanded leaf of the lotos \ cxaftl/ 
in the lame attitude, and recumbent upon the 
fame facred plant, does the figure of Oliris 
conHantly occur on all the monuments of 

Egyptian 

• Set the foregoing OilKruiwn in pngc e™! lAajor ttea* 
»er* itnurk upwi the 
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Egyptian antiqmty. Indances of the latter 
deity, thus deiignated, may be feen by the 
inqulfitlve reader in Kircher, Ksmpfer, 
Mountfaucon, and in the cunous and etaE>o> 
rate work of M. D'Ancarville, who has at-* 
tempted, from a feries of commemorative 
coins -flind medals, to give us a hiftory of 
the carlicft progrefs of the arts and the diif n^ 
(Ion of fupcrflitloDS rites throughout the 
ancient would. In the firtl volume alfo of 
this hiftory, 1 fhall be happy, from my 
own rather extenfive collcclion made for 
the elucidation of it, to prefent the reader 
with engravings of fome of the more re¬ 
markable repreren tat ions on ancient coins 
and Iculptures; particularly of Osiris opotf 

THR LOTOS, THE SERRENT'WORSEIF, and 

THE MUNDANR CGO ; all oF whUh notions 
were as familiar to the ancient Hindoo fages as 
ever they were to the Egyptian, Perfian, and 
Greek, philolbphers; and, as appears to mea 
at a period far more remote than, from any 
remaining annals of ihcfe latter tig^us, k 
can, be proved they Hounlhed amon^them. 
Thefc plates, however cxpenGve they may be 
to the author, will prove of inhnitc nle to¬ 
wards illuHrating the comparative defeription^ 
which it is my Intention to exhibit, of the 
VoL. II. A a Oilental 
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Oriental cofmogonies, and will. In particular, 
throw great light on the ancient hiftory and 
mytholc^y of Hindoftan. 

Thelailof thofecelebrated antiquaries men¬ 
tioned above, M. D’Ancarvilte, decidedly cor¬ 
roborates what 1 have before remarked on the 
ancient worniip of ftones, gradually impeoving 
in form and grace, from the rude block adored 
in Scythia, as the reprefentation of Deity, to 
the polilhcd and elegant llatues of Greece j — 
Greece which, he obferves, added nothing but 
beauty to the idea of the Deity, entertained 
by thofe who conceived his majelly and attri¬ 
butes to be moll properly reprelented by gi¬ 
gantic fcclptures and malTy' fymbola. The 

commencing of his laborious inveltigatlons by 
nuJaUt rather than by d^gnSf was a ftep 
equally novel and judicious, fince the engraved 
tablet of brals and copper, as 1 have in my 
preface obferved, with refpeft to tliofe dug up 
in India, bids fair to remain, when the fculp- 
tured ilone Ihall have crumbled into dufi, and 
the ^4^1 of the mofl glowing picture fhall 
have Mm totally obliterated. Ancient coins, 
he fays, not only preferve imprefled the figures 
under which the gods were worshipped, but 
in their very formation are emblematical of 
thofe figures. According to Plutarch, he re¬ 
marks, 
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markfij that the mofl ancient Greek coins are 
of an eitiifcal form, and intended to imitate 
the folar fay ; they repreftnt javelins, or to 
ufe lus own words, /« hikmnitet, commonly 
called the tbundtr-fi^nt^ of which javelins wer^ 
anciently made. Of coins, bearing thb obe- 
Jifcal Torm, there is great variety exhibited in 
his 6rft volume : but it was not fb much my 
intention to mark tliis, thougii a circumllance 
extremely curious, as the fucceeding oblerva* 
tion. M. D’Ancarville aiferts, that the heUm^ 
coins, which rapreferit the thunder, that 
is, the power of the Almighty, and, eonfe* 
qaently, the hU Jymhl, are often 

found furrounded by the tamara-leaf, to 
fignify that thunder Is engendered in the re* 
gion of clouds created by the water, near 
which the tamara coiiftantJy grows. For the 
proof of this aflertion, he refers us to the 
valuable collcftion of an ingenious gentleman 
of our own country | fince, in the mnfeum of 
Mr, Charles Townley, he obferves, that the 
SACRED FIRE, on an ancient candclabrc of 
white marble, is reprefented as furrounded by 
a tamara-leaf.* iMow the plant of the ta* 
mara is the fame with the neiumbo of Lin- 
A a a naeus, 

* See M. D'Ancurille** RecbeKhei far I'Ori|;iiK rt lo fidpit 
dei Arts ^ li Grece, rani.L p.S, edit 419, i L&ndiei, 
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naeus. It b an acjuadc plant, cf the geniu 
of the nymphxa, and» if I may judge from 
a print of it in Ksempfer,* not didimilar 
from the lotos, on v^hich Brahma and 
Ofiris Boat upon the chaos. The cande^ 
labre of Mr. Townley, therefore, appears at 
once to refoli^ the whole myftery; for7 Cnee 
we have repeatedly obferved, from Flntarch, 
that Ofirts is the fun i and fince Sir William 
Jones informs us, tliat the names of Brah¬ 
ma, VeeHinu, and Seeva, cgalefee, and form 
the myBkat word OM; a word which in 
the ancient Sanfereet thara£ter fignifics nei¬ 
ther more nor lefs than the solak fire j 
the confequence is, that the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and Indians adored the fame deity, 
under two different appellations; that deity 
which 1 have proved was fo univerfally 
wor/lupped in Petfia, and throughout Afia, 
THE Son. 

As Ofirls and Brahma thus nearly refemble 
each other, at teaff in the paintings and.fculp' 
tures of the £all, fo if we examine the cha* 
raffer and attributes of Seeta, the dellroy- 

ing 

* Sw Kziiipfer't KiR. ef Jipan, ntili anR ptate Tbe 
mdeTj who and wilt mm m Kxmpfrr'i cunout book^ wOI 

fee ihc gt^i god of Ji|niip witb innumerabEe anilfl> ^ 
adorned with vaHiw rymbob^ i^ced tipem iJw tai^ 
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ing power of this country, his fuiK^ions ex¬ 
hibit too clofe a parallel to thofe of the Tv- 
PHON, or evil genius of Egypt, to permit ua 
to heHtate one moment in pronouncing that 
they originally fprang from one central and 
comrQon foarce. 

During the whole of our progrellive fur- 
vey of tlie cav^ftn <^'U^f>er Egypt^ and the my* 
thological (culpturcs illuftrative of the an*- 
cient worihip of that country, IncreaTing evi¬ 
dence feems to have arifen, tliat they were ori* 
glnally ln%*cnted by the fame ingenious race, 
and fabiicaiod by the fame llrilful lunda. Tra¬ 
vellers, who have viftted Egypt in periods far 
more recent than thofe in which the above- 
cited authors journeyed thidier, confirm the 
truth of their relation, in regard both to the 
number and extent of the excavations, the 
beauty of the fculptures, and their fimilltude 
to thofe carved in the favfmt ^ The 

final rcfult, therefore, of this extended in- 
veftigation is, that, in the remotefi periods, 
there has exlfied a mofi intimate connexion 
between the two nations, and that colonies, 
emigrating from Egypt to India, or from India 
to Egypt, tranfported their drittes into the 
country in which they refpcftlvcly took up 
their abode. But, as the Brahmin, if he quit 

A a 3 hU 
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his native {horc, violates the precepts of his 
religion, of the two hypoihefcs, that is the 
more probable which alBgns the fabrication of 
them to the entcrprizing, the daring, Cuthites, 
the anceftors of the race of Mizraim. When 
we farther confider, that fome of theft tra¬ 
vellers, more intimately exploring the Egyp¬ 
tian caverns, and more minutely examining 
the fculptures with which they are adorned, 
have pofitively aflerted, that they difcovered 
among them the figures of the gods* Jaga~ 
VAifT, Gamees, and Vezshnu, we can hardly 
refuie our alient to an opinion fnpported by 
fuch ftrong evidence. Oppofite JVUnlah," 
fays M, Savary in his thirtieth letter on 
“ is village of Gcrabia j and, far¬ 
ther up, that of Saonadi. Hero the grottoes 
of the Thebais begin, famous for the auHenty 
of the anchorets, who retired hither during 
the primidve ages of Cbriftianity, They ex¬ 
tend for twenty leagues, as far as facing 
Manfelout, and were excavated by the ancient 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphics, found in them, 
atteft their antiquity.*^ To thofit who aro 
decidedly of opinion, that the Indians are 

defeended 

• Hieb, ia pv^ ul f , art ttw fanaiaiit* qf M. CfttvAHEa, 
iiuti]ryao£meni»orCuAicDt iiK«^COKi. See SaTary’i Let* 
cerii voLiL p*6. 
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tJefccndcd from Ham, by Raka, the fon of 
Cush, the pointed fimiUtude in thefe and io- 
numcrable other inflances, between them and 
the Egyptians, will appear by no means fnr- 
pnling; but how far that opinion may be pro* 
bable w a fubjea which in the etifuing hiftory 
will be confide red at lb me extent. 

Other writers, indulging a ftitl wider fcope 
of conjcftore, have traced to Ethiopia, tlmt 
country of eternal rock, the original fabri¬ 
cators of this kind of cavern-ternpie. Their 
opinion is founded upon the defcriptlon which 
Ludolphus* gives of the early and flourifhtng 
Rate of architefture in that country, evident 
in the vaft ruins of the ancient capital of 
Axuma. and of many magnificent temples 
cut out of the live rock. Indeed, in confir¬ 
mation of the opinion, that religious ceromo- 
nies in Ethiopia, at no very remote period, 
were performed in caverns, I may obferve, 
that, in an edition of that author now tying 
before me, there is a very curious engraving 
on the lid of a coffin. “ dug up. faysLudolph, 
in a Chriflian church-yard, near the higb-way 
called PnfdUai^" whichreprefents the partici¬ 
pation of the holy communion, by fome early 
Chriftian converts, in the dark recefs of a 
A a 4 facred 

• UsiftliJuto'i Hift. Eibisp. P-iT®. 
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ftcrcd grotto. •A remark of Mr* Hunter may 
alfo with more propricry be noted here than h 
could have been before; that many ciicum- 
fiances would induce us to fuppofe the Indian 
caverns to have been couflrui^od by a very 
di^rent race of men from thofb who^at this 
day inhabit the country. The reafons, which 
that gentleman afiigns for holding this 
opinion^ are founded upon the natural indo' 
lence that dilHngui flies the prefent inhabitants^ 
apparently incapacitating them for works 
of fuch enormous labourj and upon their 
general ignorance of that graceful elegance of 
form and proportion of feature which confli- 
tute the principal beauty of fculpiure, and 
whicbi in fo remarkable a manner, diflinguifli 
the majority of the figures juft deferibed. 

But, farther, it is natural to fuppofe that 
thofe aitills would take the model of their 
work from among themfelvcsj theft figureSi 
however, are very far from refetnbling tlie 
prefent race of Indians. The general form of 
the body is more robuft and tnufeulari but 
the moft lemarkable difference lies in the 
coimtenance, v/hub is kroad and JuU i ihe 
fiat j tbt Ups^ particularly the mderdip^ 
remarkab^ thick I aud the whole combination 
of features of a drowiy appearance, very un¬ 
like 
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like that acute and fjjrightlf look which dlf- 
tiuguUhes the natives of Hindoftan.”* 

Since both the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were the undoubted defeendants of Ham* as 
pothbly might be the Hindoos j and. confe- 
quenUy, fince all moft be fuppofed to have 
been infected with the original idolatry of 
Chaldasa. that primeval country, where their 
anceftors fo long rcfided j 1 fliall again prefent 
the reader with an eatra<^ from the fame pro¬ 
phet whom I cited in a former page, in eluci¬ 
dation of the fuperftnious rites praQifed in 
the myftic cell of Egypt, and of the fculp- 
turcs pourtrayed on the walls, both of thole 
cells and the caves of India. Whoever atten¬ 
tively confiders what* from various authors* 
and fome of fuch unimpeachable veracity as 
Niebuhr, Hunter, and Perron, has been be¬ 
fore related, concerning the fpkndid regal or¬ 
naments that decorate the bead and seek i the 
zonesr jewelled or ferpentine, that gird round 
the viatfi of the Indian ftatues j whoever, in 
India, has fcen the profofion of vermilion or 
faiFron, with which, according to his caft, the 
devouf Hindoo, at the performance of his 
iacred )UGCtH, marks both his own forehead 
and that of the deity he adores, mud agree 

with 

* vd. Til. p. 5^1. 
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''Ith me, thflt no allufiort to thofe ornaments 
can be apparently more direft, and no defenp- 
tion of the images themfelves more acen, 
rate, titan tltc following in Ezekiel. Under 
the charaftcr of Abode ah, an abandoned 
proftintte, does Jehovah thus parabdically 
ftigmatize the idofatroua detection of the 
apoftatc Judah, — Shf d^atedupm ibe Jljjjriansy 
ter neighbours % capiahs und rulers, chtbed mofl 
— -^d, ’Uihen fix fmtj men poitrirj^ed 
upon the ivalh, the images oj the Ckaldeam pour, 
frayed •with ■oermiUon, girded •with gtrdh upon 
their Mas, exceeding in dyed attire upon their 
heads, ail of them princes to hok to, after the 
manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, the land 
tf their natbuityi then, ^s foon as Jhe firm them 
’mitb her eyes, Jhe doated upon them, and fem 
mefengers unto them unto Chaldea. And, again, 
towards the clofe of the fame chapter, it is 
laid Aforeover thts they have done unto me ; 
WinrN THEY HAD SLAlH THEI* CHILDREN TO 

their idols i then they came, the fame day, 
unto my fangiaary to profane it. — And, further, 
^e, ye have fent for mm to tome from far, 
unto whom a mefienger was fent-, and, lo! they 
came, for whom thod didst wash thyself. 
(that is, perform ablutions,) paimtedst 
thine eyes, and deckeost thyself with 

ORNAMENTS. 
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ORNAMENTS, jind fttttffl Upon a Bed^ 

vitb a TARLE (that is, an altar) prefared 

BEFORE IT, WHEREUPON THOEJ HAST SET 
MINE INCENSE AND MINE OIL. jind a VOtCt of 

A mubitudo^ ining al tafe^ veai wffB bert And 
v>(tb tU turn of the common Jort ^erc brought 
Sahiam* (that ts, worlhippera of the planets) 
from the vfilderru/s^ which put bracelet* 

UPON THEIR HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL CROWNS 
UPON their HEADS,"'f 

We have now travelled through the cavems 
of the Thebais, thoie moll ancient and fa* 
crcd retreats, fucceflively the inaniiona of the 
illuftrious living and the repolitones of the 
mighty dead; we have explored their inmoft 
recelTes, and examined their ornamental fculp- 
tures. We have, in the courfc of our pro- 
grefs, purpofely omitted to take any very 
particular notice of thofe numerous and fa* 
perb ffrudures in their neighbourhood, wbofe 
height and majefty, even in rains, awe the 
aftoniihed fpedator, becaufe it it our intention 
to devote a future chapter of this work en¬ 
tirely to the conftderation of that Qupendous 

fpedes 

* The tVTtn Saha* W damd Iram Saka, ahoAt that a, 

THi udiT qiAvrift 


t Ezekiel, dup> xziiL ver, 14, ij> 
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fpecies of mafly archstcdare and hieroglyphic 
decoration, which alifec diftinguifh ancient 
Egypt and ancient India. The Greeks, who 
poflefled no quarries in Inch abundance, and 
had a more correft tafte, in this walk of 
fcicnce alone rejedtai the model their 
mailers. 

This furvey finifhed, the only [chaining 
fubjea of inveftigatlon Is, by what channel 
the Greeks arrived at fo intimate a knowledge 
of the myihoSogy of India, as their paintings, 
their emblematical fculptures, and their faci ed 
fables, for the moft part borrowed from that ■ 
country, prove them to have-acquired ? Was 
it by means of the commercial intercoarfe 
which was opened with the latter country by 
the conqucHs of Alexander, and carried, on 
under the government of the Ftolemies, 
his fucceffors, in Egypt ? That period is 
farely too late in the annals of time, lince 
the vaft and complicated fyflem of the Greek 
mythology was formed, and vigoroufly floti- 
rilhod, previoufly to thq invafion of Alex¬ 
ander. We mull fearch for the origin of 
the ponnexion, as well as the fource of this 
analogy, in seras far more remote, even at 
that dillant period when the philofbphers 
and thcologills of Greece fuccelSvely reforted 

to 
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to the colleges of Upper Egypt, and imbibed 
the ptinciples of wjfdom and fcience at its 
Juppcjtd fountain-head, amldft the gloom and 
foEitude of thofe facred caverns which Pocock 
and Norden have To accurately defer)bed. 

That, even at this diftant period, their ac^ 
C]ua'mtancc with the literature and mythology 
of the Higher Afia did by no*means ««- 
mmety though the refuk of their knowledge 
might be then firk formed Into a regular 
fyflem, will hereafter be made clear to the 
reader in a future chapter upon the pure 
original theology of Afia, and the Oriental 
Triads of Deity; fince the Phceulclan Taut 
and the Thracian Orpheus, whofe refpefUve 
fyftems will be cxtcnfivdy confidered, and 
both of whom flourifhed before the Trojan 
war, doubtlefs laid the foundation-ftone of 
the fabric of Grecian fcicncc and theology. 
Thales, however, being uiiiverfally confidered 
as the father of the Grecian philofophy, it 
will be fufficient, in this place, to trace the 
veftigia of that venerable fage in his expe¬ 
dition to Egypt. Our hiftorical review of 
the doffrines and travels of Pythagoras and 
Plato, in which the preceding aflertions will 
be more amply verified, mud be referved for 
a future portion of this work. 


This 
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This firft and wifeft of the renowned 
Zafot of Greece was bom at Miletus, and 
flotiriflied at the beginning of thefixth century 
before Chrlft, and confequently near three 
hundred years previous to the irruption of 
the Macedonians into India, From the cir- 
cumftance of his having invented tlTc con- 
ftcllation of>the Little Sear, Tome ancient au¬ 
thors, and among them Hyginus and SQidas,<^ 
fuppofed Thales to have been a Pboenician, 
bnt the fact itfelf of his having firft formed 
into a conAeilation the ftars of the Urfa 
Minor is exceedingly doubtful, fince the 
Phmnician navigators, in their daring expe¬ 
ditions to the molt diftant regions of the 
globe, during ages far anterior to that of 
Thales, could fcarcely have performed thofe 
remote voyages without the help of the gui¬ 
ding ray, flied by the pole-ltar, from tlie very 
centre of the Ardic circle. Its name of 
Cynofurais undoubtedly Grecian, being com- 
pounded of jtuwf and t 6 e Uilofadogi but 
its more ancient name was Phtenlcc, which 
Immediately points to its inventors, the old 
Phanicians. All that can be allowed is, that 
be brought this afterifm from Phcenicra, 

whither 

. * 5«e Stdilat In voce Tlalci, uul H^imu in Afireectiti, nb. 
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whither it k acknowledged he travelled, into 
Greece, The expedition of Thaiea • into 
Phrenicia, according to Laertius,* his geo- 
grapher» took place at an early period of 
his life; It was in a moiif advanced fcafon of 
it that he vifitcd the fages of the great Dlof- 
polis, or Thebes, At that period the three 
grand colleges of Egyptian learning, that of 
Heliopolis, that of Memphis, and that of 
Thebes, floiirifiicd in the zenith of their 
glory under the patronage of Amalie, a prince 
renownevl for equity and wlfdom. As yet tlic 
frantic Cambyfes had not poured dcfolation 
over the fertile valley of Egypt, flaughtered 
her priefls, or burned her temples. This 
calamitous event, fo fatal to the pgwer and 
the fdencea of Egypt, took place under the 
fucceedmg reign of Pfammenitus, his fon 
and fucceflbr. who was hlmfclf the viftim of 
the fury of that fanguinary conqueror, Thofe 
coUega Thales focceflivcly vifitcd; as did 
Pythagoras afterwards, but under lefs aufpi- 
cious clrcumftajices, the latter being taken 
prifoner by Cambyfes and fent captive to 
Babylon, It was happy for feience, and ap> 
pears like the hand of that ail-wife Providence 
which dircfls, unfeen, the affairs of mortals, 

whith 
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which cKalts and puts down empires, and 
permits the ray of fcience to beam alternately 
on every country of the earth, that thefc 
wife and pious men (hould have gone to 
^SyP^» (jueft of*knowledge, at the very 
jundture when its divine light was about to 
be extinguifhed for ever in that devoted 
country, and fhould have fnatched a torch 
from the altars of the mufes In Egypt, to 
kindle a brighter and purer flame on their 
niing attars in Greece, 

Thales was received into high favour and 
much admired by king Amafis. Having been 
mftru£ted by the priefls of Memphis in the 
principles of geometry, a fcience in which 
they excelled, he, at that prince’s defire, 
meafured the altitude of the pyramids by their 
lhadow,* When he returned to Greece he 
very much improved that fcience, inferuclcd 
Pythagoras in it, and is fuppofed to have 
Invented many of the propofitions in Euclid. 
Under the Heliopolitan priefts, who, as may 
be fuppofed of priefts officiating in the city 
of the fun, w'ere more addidlcd to aftro- 
nomy, he perfected thofe affronomicaj ffudies 
which he had commeitced in Pbeenida, and 
afterwards taught that fcience to bis country* 

men. 
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menj as yet inexperienced in its wonderful 
arcana. Thales, if the accounts that have I 

come down ro us may he credited, which the I 

learned Mr, Coftard Is very much inclined 
to doubt,* not only firft found out the true t 

length of the folar year, but predidled an | 

eclipf^ of the fun, which precifeJy came to ^ 

pafs at the time petdifted, and put an end 
to the five years war carried on between the 
Lydians and Medes, who, thinking the gods ' i|j 

ditpleafed by the ludden turning of day into I 

night, terminated their differences by a laft- d 

ing peace.f The determination of the length * 

of the year, and the predlfclion of this famous | 

cclipfe, could not, however, have been effed- j 

cd without a maiheinatical apparatus and ’ 

aftronomicai tables, which cannot be fup- > 

pofed to have exifted, in Greece, in that in¬ 
fant ft age of the fcicnce, Thales, therefore, 
undoubtedly borrowed his information, In 
both ihefe rerjje£fs, from the Egyptian pridfts, ‘ 

who we know, from the moft authentic 
writers of antiquity, could calculate eclipfes, y 

and who had long before engraved the num¬ 
ber of the days of the reformed year upon 
the great golden circle that adorned the tomb 
VoL. II. B b of 

* Sk hil Lstirn on IJie Rife of AAhhhioti', P* 
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of Ofyinandes. But the fuperb fcpulclire of 
Ofymandcs was at Thebes, and, therefore, 
we muft now finally follow the fieps of our 
philolbpher, during his anxious wanderings in 
queft of troth anti fclence, to tliofc caverns 
of the Upper Egypt which we have lu lately 
'explored. • 

Philotbphers, It has been already ohferved, 
ever loved the filcnce of groves and the folt- 
tude of caves. While [Monarchy fwayed the 
iceptre in Thebes, and Luxury indulged her 
bloated progeny in that celebrated metropolis 
with all the rarities of the Eafl, Science had 
taken up her abode in the rocky reccfles ad¬ 
joining, and roots and water alone compofed 
the frugal banquet of the lages who tenanted 
the caverns that lined the borders of the Nile. 
Pythagoras him (elf on his return to Samos, 
after a refidence of tvfo-and-twenty years in 
Egypt, though he erefled a fchool for the 
public (hidy of philofophy within the city, 
yet refided without the city in a cavern, where 
he ■delivered his more myftical and profound 
difcourles y and in like manner the more deep 
and recondite Iciences of Egypt w'cre atone 
taught, by her (equeftered facerdotal tribe, m 
the gloomy adyta and fubterrancous grottoes 
of the Thebais. 


In 
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In atremptlng thus to trace the footfteps of 
the &rft and wit'eft of the Greeks, during ages 
involved In deep hiftorical obfeurity, and to 
prove thqt Thales reaUj^ did derive from the 
fages of Egypt the great outlines both of hb 
theology and phllofophy, we ought by no 
means to omit mentioning a few ftrong coU 
lateral drcnmllances which immediately tend 
to eftablifh our bypothefis. The Egyptians 
were at that time devoted to hieroglyphics and 
to a mythological call of fentiment. The 
hiftory both of their Dii Majorcs and Minores 
was compofed of a feries of phylical fables 
and ingenious allegories, allulive to the celcf- 
tial phatnomena*^; and can it, therefore, excite 
wonder that Greece, whofe earliell philofb* 
phers were pupils of the Egyptian fages, 
fliould puiTue the fame coulie of fabling and 
allegorizing, furpafllng their mailers as well 
in the boldnefs as in the elegance of thdr 
romantic fictions f The genii which preEded 
in the figns of the Egyptian zodiac ain:, for 
the moll part, the deities of Greece. In the 
Grecian Apollo, who does not trace the Ohris 
of Egypt ? and, in their winged Macury, 
the Hermes of that country, in which wiags 
were fo ufual a fymbol, that Scripture itfclf 
B b a denominates 
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denominates It ibe lanj /baJewfng wifb 
But, in fad, the Egyptian Ofiris is the Ef. 
wara of India, and Hermes is no other than 
the celebrated Indian deity Bhood, the olF- 
fpriiig of Soma, the moon, and the nympli 
RoHiMt, the bright dar in the head 

perfonified i that is, allegory apart, this per^ 
fonage was bom when thofe orbs were in 
conjunction. The liars, which form the briJU 
liant cluRer called the Pleiades, were refpcc- 
tively perfonified, in Sanfereet hiflory, by as 
many beautiful nymphs, the fuppofed daugh^ 
ters of a renowned rajah, long before the 
Grecian mythology was formed, and it is hut 
JuR to allow to the older nation the prior claim 
of invention. The hydra, alfo, which the 
Grecian Hercules Hew, that is, which the fun, 
riiing in the conflellation Hercules, with a 
brighter beam obfeured the light of, has 
been known of old in thofe writings by the- 
name of Selhanaga, or King of Serpents* 
He rules over the inferior hcmifpherei for, 
he fets when the fun rifes; and he polTel&Si 
like his Grecian copy, numerous heads, each 
head adorned with a Baming gem, by which 
they mean the ftars that compofe it. From 
India, however, ^e Greeks did not dire^ty 

obtain 
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oLiiain this ciiripus piece of mythology? for, 
Sefhanaga firft became the Egyptian Typhon, 
3 word deriv'cd from toplxny deluge, like 
hydra from ud&rf, watfr^) that malignant Ty- 
phon, the Scorpion of their zodiac, whom 
Horas^ the fon of Ofiris, that Is /igift, 
pierced through and through with innume¬ 
rable arrows. 1 (liall not, for the pfilent, 
purftie thelc details of aftronomical mytho¬ 
logy, fince they will necellarity occupy a large 
poriion of the early pages of the intended 
hiftory j but haften to the conclufion of this 
prolonged chapter, hy ftating, as far as the 
glimmering light reflei^ed from ancient Gre^ 
cian records will permit, what other do^fcnnes 
of a theological and phllolbphical kind pre¬ 
vailed in Egypt, and were thence imported 
Into Greece during the reign of Amalts, 

Two very ftrong clrcamftanccs may be ad¬ 
duced In proof that the Egyptians, at the 
period of our phUofophcrs ylhr, although the 
fuperb temples of Luxore were already eredfed, 
had not wholly rellnquKhed their attach- 
ment to rock-built temples and cavern-devo¬ 
tion ? for, that monarch himfelf, according to 
Herodotus,* had caufed to be hewn out of 
the foUd rock a vad chapel, conhCting of one 

entire 
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entire ilone, in tJic eKcavatlpn and finilhlng 
of wbteh, 2000 chofen raafons were employed 
for three whole years j and this immente 
ftrufture was afterwards conveyed down tlic 
Nile, from the city of EJcpIiaiitis, to SaU. a 
diAance of twenty days fall, where, it was 
placed in the veftlbuleof the venerated temple 
of htinervai The author atlo records many 
other ereftions of Amafis, all In the mady co- 
iolTaJ Aylc of archiieAure j and, what is very 
much to our prefent purpofe, informs us, that, 
behind the aforefaid temple of Minerva, cer¬ 
tain fepuichral vaults or flumes were fa¬ 
bricated for the celebration of rites too aw^ 
ful to be named by him; that* clofc adjoin^ 
ing, there were columns; probably of Phal-^ 
lie deflgnation, for, the Jjmbol of Oilrls as 
wcU as of Seeva, in his generative capacity* 
was a column of vaft height and magnitude j 
and that there was allb an estenfive lake, of 
an orbicular form, lined with lione, intended, 
doubilefs, for the purpofe of purification, like 
the tanks of India. He concludes this im¬ 
portant infornnation, lb direfl and declfive, by 
ciprelsly declaring, that in this lake the pricAs 
perfonned tholie folemn nodlurnal fliews* 
whieh (he Egypiiapi ca/i MYSXaiUSS, r* x»^***f* 

uvtnfK* 
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7*vr*p«e It was to revenge an aFront 

offered by Amafil to Ciimbyfts, who had de- 

r in marriage, but on 
whom the former had impofed the daughter 
of his precletcflbr Apries for his own, that 
the Pcrfiati monarch invaded Egypt, and, nol- 
withftaiTding hb teniporary fubverfion both of 
its civil and religious government, evident 
teffiniony has, in the preceding pages, been 
cichibited of the rcfumptlon of cavern- worfliip 
after liis departuie, in the plate repreftnting 
a folar facrifice, Tculptured on a rock in the 
Tbebais, in which the fymbols of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Perfian devotion are vlfibly blended. 

While Thales fojourned in the caverns of 
the Thebab, he probably learned from the 
Egyptian feers that diftingulfliing axiom of 
the Ionic phibfophy, aqujm ^ imiwn return, 
or, THAT WATEH IS THE PEtKCJPr.E OF AEL 

things jf a «io^rme To remarkably cQnfonant 
to the Mofalc and Brahmin pbilofophy. as 
well as to diat oblervation of Homer, which 
he had prolrably borrowed from the Orphic 

fchool, *£lKtct»es onrtf, yiftrip nTVKttu, 

or, “ the Ocean b the great fonree of the gc- 
netation of all things." Hence flowed all the 

relpe^l, 
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refpcct, anti even Tcncration, paid in EaAera 
climes to the Lotos, or water-lily, a plant 
which continually keeps its expanded jietals 
floating above the fur face of the waters, to 
whatever height they rife i and hence the fre¬ 
quent ufe of that allegorical fymbol in the de- 
coratiou of the temples of Egypt arifl Greece. 
In thofe rocky retreats alfo, fo well calculated 
for profound meditation on the nature and at¬ 
tributes of God, he learned that other iublinie 
^iom aferibed to him by Clemens Alexandria 
nus: for, this author affirms, that, ** on its 
being demanded of Thales, he 

anfwcred, that vs&ich has mither hfginmrrg nor 
endi** doubticfs alluding to that moft an¬ 
cient fymbol, the eri, or circle^ by which it 
, will hereafter be more particularly proved the 
Egyptians defignated the Deity. Thus, alfb, 
the Indians, in an ancient fhaftah, dehning 
the Supreme Being, alTcrtcd, that ** God was 
like a perfect fphere, without beginning and 
without cnd.”'f’ It fhould, howeverj be re¬ 
marked, in honour of Thales, that, when he 
Affgr ted that water was the principle of all 
things, he meant a fubordinate and phyfical 
principle j for, according to Cicero, he added, 

Dtuns 
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Drum tjft earn mcntem qua «r aqua cun^a fia- 
gtret i or that God was the demiurgic mind 
which formed all things out of water.^* On 
another ocUdon he afferted, that God was 
^ftn^nTitTitr Aj-ffUTaif, the af all things | and 
that ihf world was governed by the drong 
power of Necefiity, meaning no blind nc- 
cefllty, bat the immutable decrees of jits Pro¬ 
vidence,-j* 

Cicero, elfewhere, mentions Thales as the 
fir {I Grecian who made any inquiry into thefe 
abffrufe meraphyfical fubjedts, and, finally, 
Herodotus, who, by his own confefiion, had 
viftted the prlefts of both Heliopolis and 
Thebes, appears to me to cflablilh the point of 
the Grecian theology having been brought out 
of Egypt, by declaring, that ■* his nation ac¬ 
knowledged to have received the names of thetf 
gods from that country foj*, with thofe 
names they doubtlefs received their wonderful 
hiftory and myfterious rites j the ne fancy s 
orgies of the phallica, celebrated at Athene, 
which are only a mutilated copy of the In¬ 
dian worlhip of the lingam; and the facred 
pemp of their Ofiris and Ifis, revived in the 

VoL, n, Cc Eleufinian 
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£leufinkn myfteries, whoft; name and ritca, 
however, evince them to be no other than the 
Efvvara and Ifa, that is, the active and paflive 
principles m nature perfonified, of the Brah¬ 
min mythologifts- 

That the tmmortsihy of the foul farmed a 
part of the creed of the Indians and Egyp¬ 
tians has been already proved; and Thales, 
having imbibed their fcniiments on this head, 
carried this doiSrine, probably before Phere- 
cydes, into the fchooh of Greece, He was 
acculfomed to denominate the foul not only 
auTSKirtrrav^ as having v/ithin tifeff the principle 
if motion^ but alfo KtM-TwflF, as p^fffing the ja- 
ailty of ^^ing moticn to other ghJeSs i and Laer* 
tills informs us, he went fo far as to allcrt, 
that the loadAone was endowed with a foul, 
becaufe it poUened the power of attrafV- 
ing iron.* In fa£I, the various viciflttodes 
which that foul endured during its terrellrial 
fojourniiig, the feveral Ibages and degrees of 
fojTOW and fufiering through which it toiled 
in its aicent to the supreme good, together 
with certain phyfical phaenomena cornered 
with the hifiory of the allegorical deities of 
India and Egypt, formed the balia of all 
the myfterics of Africa and Afia. The ftu- 

ptndous 
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l^enttous fcenes which were tranfaftlng afounit, 
as well hi the natural as ihe moral: w'orld, the 
exploring eye of pbilofopliy contemplated with 
awe and wonder s and, to imprefs them for¬ 
cibly on the minds of their pupils, the hoary 
Cages pf antiquity caufed to be a£led over 
again, in vaft fubtermneous theatres, the 
mighty drama of life and of narurc, A defire 
to rrprclent thefe with comftnefs and energy 
was the occafion of giving their dark winding 
avenues to the holy cavern of Elephanta, and 
of fcoopitig out the deep recefics of the fub- 
terraneous labyrinths of the Thebais, The 
profound and myilic exhibitions to which 
Thales and his pupil Pythagoras were wit- 
Dcfles in thoCe rocky Qirines i the wonderful 
fymbols which they there beheld exalted 
before the view of the initiated t and the 
hallowed fytnphonies, unutterable by profane 
lips, which they there heard recited C ha<i 
penetrated their inmoll fouls with awe and 
holy reverence; the remembrance of them was 
never to be obliterated from their hearts, 
and they, therefore, carried away and en¬ 
grafted the theological code and facred pomps 
of Egypt upon the infant religion and dawn¬ 
ing mythology of Greece. The feftival tftre* 
monies and religious dogmas of the rwo^ 

nations 
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dofU Toon became infeparably, inextricably, 
blended; and the myfVeries of Greece, though 
a country which had no caverns like thole of 
India and Thebes, bore, In fuccccding ages, 
all the ftamp and dlftingutlhing features of the 
ancient cavern-worflitp of Alia j the long pro- ^ 
ceffion of prieils. bearing facred fyniboJs, and ‘ 
of fear-ftruefc candidates, conduced during 
the awful procefs of initiation through dreary 
adyta and winding glooms j the whole temple 
bang, at one time, veiled in the deepeft mid- 
night darknels. and, at another, flaming with 
the brighter fplendors of the noon-day fun j 
the Ihriek of anguifli and the ftioiit of tranf- 
port alternately relbnnding as flrugglmg vir* 
tue fuffered or was triumphant. Ifis, con¬ 
verted into Ceres, again heard her cymbals 
echo through the vault of EicufiSi while 
Seeva. indignant, law the inlignia and worfliip 

of the deity of Benares ufurped by the Athe* 
nian Bacchus. 


Hno of Volume the Second. 
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